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~ CAONDLER SIX 
£7295 


If you want to experiment — 


If you want to fry out some new theory of 
motor construction— 


You won't be interested in the Chandler 











UT if you want a motor that has in 
it three years of making good, 


If you want the motor that turned the 
whole automobile industry away from 
high-priced sixes and wasteful heavy 
fours, 


If you want the strong, sturdy chassis 
that showed men the folly of needless 
weight, 


If you want the solid aluminum motor- 
base, and Bosch magneto ignition, and 
the silent spiral bevel gear rear axle, 


POWER — Ample to take this car, ioaded, 
anywhere that any autemobile ca. go. 

SPEED — More than 999 out of every thousand 
car owners wou'd ever want or dare to use 

MOTOR—The marvelous Chandier Motor. built 
in the Chandi-r factory for three years past 
and famous the werld over. FREE FROM 
ANY HINT OF EXPERIMENTATION. 


and Gray & Davis starting and light- 
ing, and a dozen other highest class 
features at the lowest obtainable price, 
and 


If you want 


The Most Beautiful of All the New 
Motor Car Bodies, 


You w/i// be interested in the 


Chandler. 


This isn’t argument, or persuasion, 
or contention. It’s just a simple, 
provable fact. 


Four-Passenger Roadster - - $1295 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car - $4295 
FF. GO. B. Cleveland 


Early orders secure early delivenes 


The New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the New Biz Touring Car, 
the Four-Passenger Roadster, other body types and all mechanical 
features fully. If you do not know your Chandler dealer write us today 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


3205-3235 E-13ist St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Feeding. Hogs for Most Profit 


Largest growth at least: expense is 


meN THE corn-growing sections of 
M this country naturally a large 
amount of corn is raised every 
year. Raising hogs is the most 
profitable way of getting this 

‘ corn crop on the market. This 
means the right type of hogs and proper care. 





- It means also they should be allowed plenty 


of exercise, fresh water, and grass as much of 
the time as possible. This keeps the hogs 
in good condition. In the winter they should 
have a warm, dry shelter. It is important 
that the pens be kept clean and sanitary 
otherwise the healthiest hogs will not be pos- 
sible, says F. W. Morris of Ohio. 

In my opinion and experience, the most 
-profitable type of hog is one that will mature 
at an early age. That is the most important 
thing. There are many good breeds of hogs, 
but the main thing is to select from good, 
healthy stock. At present I am raising 
Duroc-Jerseys and Poland-Chinas crossed. 
They make good feeders, but, of course, do 
not recommend them for breeders. We aim 
to have them come about March 


grass. I do not agree with some of the writers 
on scientific hog feeding that it is unprofitable 
and wasteful to hog off corn. It is my ex- 
perience that it is a most profitable way of 
handling the corn where the land is not to be 
seeded. The corn should be well matured, 
so that it will not spoil from laying on the 
ground, and the hogs will not waste enough 
to pay for the labor it takes to get the corn 
cut and husked. 

I turned a bunch of hogs in two acres of 
corn. They averaged 140 pounds ‘at the time. 
They were confined in the patch and had 
plenty of fresh water. After taking them 
out of the patch we found that they had 
gained 1000 pounds, which I considered a 
very good gain. This patch was again planted 
to corn the following year and it was again 
hogged off, this bunch averaged 80 pounds, 
but they could also get in the clover field. 
The gain on this bunch was 1500 pounds. As 
near as I could estimate the corn would go 
around 50 bushels an acre, both years. It 
would cost about $30 to get these two crops 


necessary 


harvested and in the crib. I figured it was 
a paying business, as this would more than 
pay for the small amount that was wasted. 

After this experiment I fully realized the 
value of clover as a hog feed, as I attribute 
one-third of the gain on. the last bunch to 
the clover. There are also some other ad- 
vantages, such as having the manure on the 
field and very evenly spread, most of the 
weeds are destroyed along the fences, and 
the hogs do better in general than when 
hand fed. Rape sowed in the corn is very 
good, or sow a separate patch to rape or 
some other good hog feed, as it is almost 
necessary to have plenty of pasture for hogs 
to keep them in good condition while they 
are feeding so heavily on corn, as corn must 
have a balance to get the most profitable 
gains. 

Sweet clover is good feed for hogs and its 
value has not been realized till recently. It 
is a soil builder as is red clover, but it is 
richer in protein, as it analyzes as high in 
protein. It also stands dry seasons much bet- 

ter than other clover on ac- 





1 and October 1. These are 
the most convenient times. I 
begin feeding before the pigs 
are weaned. An abrupt change 
of diet gets them out of con- 
dition. 

We feed a little corn and all 
of the skimmed milk that is 
available. After the pigs are 
weaned, we give a_ limited 
amount of corn and let them 
run in the pasture field and 
eat all of the grass they want. 
As the pigs grow the amount 
of corn is increased accord- 
ingly. Some feeders have corn 
laying on the feeding floor after 
the hogs have had all they 


is economy. I feed them What 
they will clean up, but no more. 
I want the appetite kept keen 


rich in protein to take the place 
of grass, is necessary, espe- 
cially for growing stock I have 
fed corn and soy beans ground 
together with very good results. 
Hogs fed on corn alone do not 
do as well as hogs that have 
@ balanced ration. It is also 
good to feed a tonic to keep 
them in good condition during 
the winter. 

A good home-made tonic can 
be made by mixing together the 
following: One bushel of 
charcoal, one bushel of wood 
ashes, one-half peck of salt, 10 
pounds of sulphur, one-half 
peck of lime, two pounds of 
copperas and five pounds of 
Glauber’s salts. This should 
be well pulverized and mixed 








count of its deep rooting. It 
grows more rapidly than red 
clover, so more stock can be 
pastured per acre than on red 
clover. The first year’s growth 
is the best, as it gets woody 
the second year, and the stock 
does not like it so well. The 
way I got my sweet clover 
seed was by cutting the sweet 
clover that grew along the 
road and threshed it with a 
threshing machine. One year 
ago last spring I sowed it on 
tle oats field. After the oats 
were cut the lambs were turned 
in and they did fine* on the 
sweet clover, so this spring, a 
year ago, we turned 40 hogs in 
the field. When they were 
turned in they averaged 115 
pounds. We fed the hogs 100 
pounds of corn a day the first 
15 days and got a gain of 300 
pounds. The amount of corn 
then was gradually increased 
to 500 pounds a day. 


Sweet Clover As Hog Feed 


After they had been in the 
sweet clover 64 days they had 
gained 3000 pounds. After de- 
ducting the price of the corn, 
I had $35 for the sweet clover. 
The field contained four acres, 
but one acre would have been 
plenty, as it got about 5 feet 
high before the hogs were sold, 
so you see it would have been 
much better to have clipped 
part “of it so the hogs could 
have had tender plants. I had 
intended to cut it for seed, but 








and kept in a self-feeding box 
for them all the time. So sup- 
plied the hogs will be healthy 
all the time. I have used this 
for some time and think it is 


in good condition, as they need 


Gruyeres Cheese Moving Marketward 


While New York, and possibly other dairy sections, can make 
“Swiss” cheese practically as good as the best, the product of the Em- 
menthal of central Switzerland finds a very wide market, not only in 
nope bat in par grin at b By estaba is posseed the manner in which 

a Swiss cheese a ruyeres is transported down the mountain side to 
a fine thing to keep the hogs  y¢ valley for final curing and shipment to market. 
of Europe is now shot to pieces and this widens the opportunity for 


something to take the place of domestic makes of fancy cheese. 


The export trade 


the excessive rains last season 
shattered all of the seed off, 
so I left it for pasture. 

I fed a bunch of 55 spring 
pigs last summer on wheat and 
grass. Wheat is richer in 
protein than corn and is a 
very good feed for growing 

[To Page 10.] 
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The Federal Farm Loan Plan 

Farm mortgage reform was uppermost in 
the United States Senate last week The 
Hollis-Moss bill was under consideration and 
possibly may be passed by the Senate ere 
these lines are read. > Several perfecting 
amendments already have been approved by 
the Senate. The House draft of the same 
measure also may be taken up in the House 
of Representatives at Washington before the 
end of this week. 

It looks now as though the bill would have 
passed both houses, in different 
forms, before May 15. Then it will go to a 
conference committee appointed by the two 
branches. This committee will try to har- 
monize the various amendments and agree 
upon a final draft. Should the committee 
succeed in doing this, its draft doubtless will 
be ratified by both Senate and House, and 
then the measure will go to the President for 


somewhat 


. his approval. 


Wide differences of opinion are expressed 
by senators and representatives over the de- 
tails of the plan, but no member can be found 
who opposes the principles involved. 

Whether the shares and bonds of ‘the fed- 
eral farm loan system shall be exempt from 
taxation, is hotly debated. Exemption should 
prevail, however, because the farmer bor- 
rower’s land and its improvements are always 
taxed, and to further tax the note or mort- 
gage that he gives secured thereby, would be 
to doubly tax the farmer’s property. 

The effort also is being made to limit ‘to 
1 per cent the difference ‘between what the 
borrower pays and what the lender receives, 
with a proviso that in no case shall rate of 
interest exceed 6 per cent. Shall loans be 
50 per cent or 60 per cent of the land ap- 
praised and value of the land for agricultural 
purposes and its earning power to be the 
basis of appraisal? Loans not to be less than 
$100 nor more than $10,000 to any one farmer 
“engaged in the cultivation of the farm mort- 
gage.” In addition to the local co-operative 
farm loan associations consisting wholly of 
borrowers, shall joint stock land banks be 
authorized to operate under similar condi- 
tions? 

It begins to look as though the federal 
farm loan plan will be enacted, we hope in a 
form that will prove efficient. Further de- 
tay of this matter would be strongly resented. 


Let the measure be enacted at once, rather 
than run the risk of further postponement. 
Experience under the new law will quickly 
show its defects, 


Dairy Preparedness 

When the Chicago and Cleveland milk pro- 
ducers were insisting on higher prices for 
milk at the farm end, they refrained from 
sending their product to market for several 
days. It has been reported that hundreds 
of them fed the milk to pigs or dumped it in 
the creeks. That was waste. There is noth- 
ing like Leing prepared. The less that these 
men sustained would have in many cases 
bought a cream separator outright. Dairy 
preparedness means being ready for any 
cmergency. 

If having a navy of proper size to protect 
our country from: foreign aggressive attacks 
is desirable, then it is equally desirable that 
dairymen be ready for any emergency. A 
cream separator set in the dairy house so 
that the wholesaler can reacily see it, will 
prove the best sort of dairy preparedness that 
milk producers can provide. And that cream 
separator will act as an insurance policy 
against too low prices in case of, conflict be- 
tween producers and dealers; but a moment 
is required to start the separator, separate 
the cream and either sell the cream direci 
or make it into butter, thus realizing prac- 
tically the same income as if the milk had 
been sold at the regular wholesale milk 
prices. 


Children Give Real Service 

Under proper school chil- 
dren will easily almost any 
project which purposes to do something for 
better agriculture. And they will work with 
a will, too. It is at this season of the year 
that the apple-tree tent caterpillars have put 
up there nests on wild cherry and apple trees. 
If all the eggs matured in the numerous nests 
it is sad to think of the results. Clubs have 
been organized in some sections and the rural 
school children compete for prizes to see 
who will bring in the number of 
nests. One active lad on Long Island has col- 
lected 2174 nests in one of the contests. This 
last winter, the school children all over New 
York were engaged in making farm surveys. 
It is surprising to see how eager the children 
are to help, and the good work which they 
do deserves special commendation. There 
are many other ways in which the children 
are helping the grown-ups, and their interest 
and efforts should be solicited. A school 
child gains great satisfaction in realizing he 
has done some good and that his work is 
appreciated. By all means this should be en- 
couraged, both for the sake of the school 
children and for the real service they can do. 


rural 
over 


guidance 
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greatest 


After milk producers had forced an in- 
crease of approximately one-third of a cent 
a quart out of the Chicago 
dealers, ‘the dealers at 
“once increased the price to 
consumers 1 cent a quart. In other words 
the dealers ‘took 66 per cent of the increase. 
If milk is sold at 1 cent higher the entire 
increase should be given to producers, since 


As to Milk Prices 


the increased cost must be met entirely by 


them. 


it is questionable if the ever-increasing 
amounts of free agricultural literature poured 
out by public offices in the 
various ‘states should be 
curbed, so long as that litera- 
ture ‘bears a new message or 
an important old message retold to farmers 
of the state. But there is a gigantic waste 
of public funds when the same literature is 
duplicated in the various states. When bul- 
letins of one state are copied in whole or in 
part by another state, big expense of re- 
typing and reprinting must be met. ‘This has 
been done continually in the past. It has 
recently been particularly moticeable with 
poultry bulletins. It is a shameful waste of 
public money to reprint the same information, 


Waste of 
Public Funds 


word for. word, in one state, when the bulletin 
is already compiled, made up, printed and in 
form for distribution in some other state. If 
the information as compiled is adaptable to 
other states, it should be distributed in com- 
plete form by co-operation between states, 
rather than through an expensive and burden- 
some system of-duplication. If agricultural 
bulletins are to be printed by each state, they 
should be written by seme author who has 
done work and who is doing work in that 
state. This’ will bring the subject nearer 
home to the farmer who is reading the work. 


The summer boarder business promises to 
be better than ever among farmers this sea- 
son. If these town and 
city folk are properly 
treated, they will pay well 
and come again. Some- 
times they are not averse to helping in the 
work of the farm or the home. Indeed, there 
is quite a large body of teachers, students 
and other vacationists who would like to 
work out their vacation upon the farm. Here 
is one hint that may help some farmer a bit 
on the help question. 


Cultivate the 
Summer Boarder 


The enthusiasm of the last few years for 
better marketing methods has largely come 
through the inspiration and 
generalship of paid agri- 
cultural agencies. Possibly 
this is the best way in which a propaganda 
for better marketing methods should be 
started. However, the individual farmer him- 
self plays no small part in the working out 
of better marketing methods. Because an 
agricultural agency is working on such prob- 
lems does not mean that the farmer himself 
should. sit down and await results. He also 
should investigate his local markets, and 
wherever advisable turn over his information 
and tentative conclusions to those who are 
compiling data along these lines. This will 
help to round out the whole work and will 
eventually mean better marketing methods. 


All Lend a Hand 


After many years’ effort, the Virginia legis- 
lature has adopted the Torrens system of land 
registration, thus placing 
itself 13th in the list of pro- 
gressive states. New Jersey 
beat it out of 12th position 
by a few days only and Pennsylvania is 
about to follow, its voters haying demanded 
the enactment of.a similar measure by an 
overwhelming majority. The Virginia act 
leaves its execution to local option in the case 
of cities and counties not enumerated in the 
original measure, but other cities and coun- 
ties can by a vote of their citizens become 
parties to the measure and thus secure all 
benefits derivable. 


Virginia Adopts 
Torrens System 


New Jersey has provided a real state board 
of agriculture. The untiring efforts of Sen- 
ator Gaunt, backed up 
We Boost, Do You? by agricultural organ- 
izations, have ended in 
giving the rule of agricultural matters into 
the hands of agricultural people. Some of 
the politicians do not like this step, but 
farmers do. There are many good things 
coming to the Garden state. Some people are 
finding that the rainbow actually does come 
down within their state and farm borders. 
It is there for everybody who looks for it. 
Try boosting and see what happens. With a 
new deal for agriculture, a very representa- 
tive board of agriculture, a spirit of boosting 
all over the state, for theeagricultural college, 
the station, the farm organizations, the 
grange, the new board, the farmers them- 
selves, the good rainbow will be found and 
the state will prosper as never before. We 
boost, do you? 

Treacherous Corn Land—Clay is the most 
treacherous corn land and will continue to be 
so until by drainage, increased organic mat- 
ter, and the use of lime it has been changed 
to a loam and then it will become a strong 
competitor for first place. 
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Hauling to 





arket by Motor Truck © 


Cheaper than horses or railroad for farm freight 





R. STEVENS, who wrote this 
M article, is a farmer _of Marion 
4 ® county, Ind, and also county 
agent. In a personal letter he says, 
“Tl am just simply amazed at the way 
these truck drivers, are getting work 
to do. At first the farmers thought 
they couldn’t stand such a luxury, 
but there will be few hogs hauled to 
market from this. neighborhood in 
wagons hereafter.” Here is. some- 
thing that promises big for_the future 
of American farmers.—[Editors. 


Early one morning a few weeks 
ago I was standing in the Union 
stockyards at Indianapolis watch- 
ing the unloading of hogs. Wagon 








to do my feeding at home. My 
cost for marketing 25 hogs will be 
$8.50, and I will come home worn- 
out from the long hours on the 
road. Mr Swain will take the 25 
hogs at one trip, will load them 
himself, will give them - expert 
eare on the road, and will bring 
me a check for them, all for the 
sum of $8. 

Furthermore, niy 25 heavy hogs 
willeshrink in weight 75 pounds 








after wagon pulled into the pens 
dnd dumped protesting porkers, 
tired. and dirty after their long 
ride. A great yellow. motor truck 
came laboring down the big drive, 
deposited 25 200-pounders, and was gone in 
a trail of smoke before I had time to look the 
outfit over. I have always admired skill in 
the handling of live stock and have seen a 
number of past masters in the art around the 
stock yards, but I just stood in amazement 
at the way the driver of that truck unloaded 
his cargo. 

“Who,” I asked a hog salesman, “who on 
earth is that fellow?’ He smiled. ‘‘‘That 
fellow,” he said, ‘is George Swain of Myers- 
Swain company, professional haulers. In the 
first few weeks of 1916 he has hauled to these 
yards more. than 600 head of hogs, and up- 
ward of 50 head of cattle. In the last 12 
hours he has made three trips here with a 
total of 75 hogs. And there are a great many 
other trucks that bring as many hogs as 
this one.” 

Started by Hauling Milk 

The trolley charged 1% cents a gallon for 
hauling milk to. market, farmers paid an- 
other cent for cartage, total 2% cents. Then 
horse-drawn vehicles did it for 2 cents. 

One wagon driver who served a route 18 
miles long hauled 500 gallons of milk a day. 
His net income was about $200 a month, but 
he was on the road from 12 to 15 hours each 
day. He invested in a two-ton truck and trailer 
and worked his schedule out so well that he 
could leave home at 7 o’clock in the 
morning and be back by noon. For this 
five-hour -joy ride he collected the sum of $10 
and did it seven days in the week. With his 
afternoons free he naturally drifted into 
hauling produce for his neighbors, some- 
times making three or four trips to the city 
in one day. Often he could take in a load of 
milk and bring out supplies for his customers, 
thus adding to his income. In time this extra 
work assumed such proportions that an ex- 
tra truck was neeessary: This particular 
evolution of the hauling business occurred 
simultaneously at many shipping points. 


at Pewaukee, Wis. 


Leaves Horses Free to Work in Fields 


This Kissel truck is used nine months of the year by Edgewood farm, 
Read what the manager says about it. 


At the present time drayage in the terri- 
tory surrounding Indianapolis is a large busi- 
ness. There are some truck operators that 
haul live stock and grain, some that haul 
milk, and some that do moving alone, but the 
majority haul whatever they can get. This 
latter class work on the basis of. Kuhn Bros 
of Shelbyville, who have painted in letters a 
foot high on the sides of their trucks: ‘‘Any- 
thing—Anywhere—Anytime.” 

This is the motto of the Myers-Swain com- 
pany, and they do it. Their service is as 
efficient and versatile as the parcel post sys- 
tem of Germany. Mr Swain explained to me 
that the success of their business was based 
on two points, convenience and low cost. In 
order for a truck to get plenty of hauling 
to do and to keep customers as they are se- 
cured, he says the cost must be equal to or 
less than the cost by any other means of 
transportation. The majority of farmers will 
not pay for convenience alone in their haul- 
ing, and in order to get their business it is 
necessary to do the work cheaper than they 
can do it themselves. Convenience, coupled 
with economy, is a winning combination. 
I asked Mr Swain to explain to me how 


he could haul my logs to market cheaper 
than I could do it myself with my own 
teams. I not only asked him, but I asked 


farmers for whom he has done hauling how 
it could be done. And I will say right here 
that no one was more surprised than I was 
to find that it could be done. 

We will say that I have 25 hogs to sell at 
Indianapolis yards. I live 18 miles away. To 
get these hogs to market will require making 
two trips, as only about 12 hogs can be hauled 
in a common stock rack; Iwill be four or 
five hours on the road each way and will be 
avay from home, as I have found by actual 
experience, a day and a half for each trip, 

It is necessary for me to figure my own 
time at the above rate because when I go to 
the yards I have to hire a hand at this price 


during the wagon haul, but only 
25 pounds during the truck haul. 
At $8 per ewt, here is a saving 
of $4 per load by truck. . Many 
farmers say this saving alone jus- 
tifies truck traction. One of the photographs 
with this article shows the truck owned by 
Brook Hill farm at Genesee Depot, Wis, 
loaded with certified milk. Howard Green, 
one of the owners of this farm, writes us the 
following description of a day’s work for 
their truck: 


to 7.30 o’clock a m, takes 2% tons milk in 
cases to Waukesha and returns with emp- 
ties. Distance nine miles over rough roads. 
Two stops in Waukesha. 

8 to 9.30 o’clock, takes three tons milk in 
eases to Genesee Depot, one mile, and re- 
turns usually with some load. 

.30 to 11 o’clock, goes to a silo 1% miles 
distant, gets load of silage, two tons and 
‘returns. 

In afternoon, any number of jobs from un- 

loading a car of grain (five hours), coal, 

shavings, hay, etc. Takes cattle to other 
farms and brings fresh cows to this farm. 


ow 


HAULING BY WAGON 
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pe |, rs eee eee $3.75 
PAGTOL, BIER oo ties 6. 0.0's ble ee VET 0 0re pik o.0 1.00 
Horse feed and stabling, 2 nights...... 2.00 
FigID 330 TORRE WOES ood c.ckee b< bea wae 0.25 
DORI: WETSTES WE 8 6 ae Tp och DVO 1.00 
Wear on wagon, harness, etc............ 0.50 

Water’ . ovo abe kes ke eek 1 aeonee $8.50 


“This schedule is frequently changed in 
regard to the time after 9.30 o’clock a m, 
but the truck averages about 10 hours per 
day, including Sunday. Of course,.a part of 
this time is consumed in loading and unload- 
ing. We figure an average of 1000 miles per 
month. We_figure it cheaper than teams,. as 
it takes two teams from five in the morning 
until noon to make the Waukesha haul, and 
we are unable to use the horses in the after- 
noon. Then it takes two teams for Genesee 
for two hours. We have reduced our cost of 
unloading carload materials to about 25 cents 
a ton from 40 to 50 cents. 

“We were unable to make the Waukesha 


.trip on several occasions on account of snow, 


and in early spring because the truck cuts 
up the roads at that time of year, but we 
[To Page 7.] 
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Two Heavy Trucks Hauling Bulky Farm Freight 


On the left is the Brook ‘Hill Jeffrey Quad farm truck loaded with certified milk. The other pi 
: ’ picture shows a load of baled h 
in a Kelly-Springfield truck. - The truck can make the long hauls economically, and deliver direct to.the final 6 oo Ronin of geht: 
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Potatoes for Maximum Profit 
UVUHOELAUAOEOGAAAUAAAUA SEAL OOAAUAU EAE EAUUEEA TAPAS PAR AAA 


Small Potatoes for Seed 
A, H. DE GRAFF, JEFFERSON COUNTY, N ¥ 


For years I have saved for seed all 
the small potatoes from fields which 
were planted with large ones. They 
have given me-good results, often bet- 
ter than cut séed pieces of equa) 
weight. In one case I planted a row 
of small potatoes through a field 
planted. with cut seed. It vielded one 
bushel -more.-than the adjacent -rows, 
or 20 busheis more per aé¢re.. These 
small potatoes averaged larger than 
the cut pieces, and this influenced the 
result somewhat, but in the’ main, the 
difference was due to the better-stand. 
The year was a very dry. one. 

Another field that. was ‘planted at 
more favorable time, with cut bo ay 
outyielded the row of small. potatoes 
by 25 bushels an aere, -which ‘con- 
vinces me that the variation was due 
to the seed being whole, rather than 
to its bcing somewhat larger than the 
other. My best crop of early potatoes, 
which was -() bushels per acre, was 
from small seed. iIn this case it aver- 
aged the same weight as the cut seed. 

Usually [ find no difference in re- 
sults between whole and cut seed. The 
small potatoes require no cutting, 
have less selling value than large ones, 
are easier to handle than the cut 
pieces, and in a dry time give a better 
stand, due to there being no evapora- 
tion from cut surfaces. For these rea- 
sons, I use all the small potatoes that 
are large enough for seed, from every 
field that is planted with large ones. 

Probably there would be no harm 
in saving small seed from fields which 
were seeded with small potatoes for a 
year or two, but I have not taken the 
chance. In this way, my seed stock 
has an unbroken ancestry of large po- 
tatoes, while at the same time If utilize 
two-thirds of my small ones as seed. 





Faith in Potato Fungicides 
PROF CHARLES F, NOLL, PENNSYLVANIA 


August of 1915 had a mean temper- 
ature below normal and rainfall which 


considerably exceeded the normal. 
When spraying of potatoes for late 
blight was most needed, for rather 


long periods the ground was so wet 
that a grower could not get into the 
fields with a sprayer. However, spray- 
ing may have done more toward sav- 


. ing the crop than was credited ‘to it 


did not entirely pre- 
yent loss. At the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion spraying only twice in each of 
two areas gave gains of 9.1 and 12.5 
bushels respectively of marketable 
tubérs, which though a small return, 
was a fair net profit for the spraying. 
The most extensive investigations 
carried on in the east of the efficiency 
in spraying to control the late blight 
of potatoes are those conducted by 
the Geneva station at New 
York, in co-operation with farm- 
ers. The areas under experiment 
varied from _ ‘til to 26 acres 
each year with a total area for the 
nine yéars of 1564 acres. The average 
gain from spraying was 36.1 bushels 
per acre and the net gain was $14.43 
an acre. The inevitable conclusion is 
that sprayiug is highly profitable. 
Since there. is less loss from late 
blight in states south of New York, it 
is not ‘likely that the profits in these 
states would be so great, but even 
here the experience of commercial 
growers more than justifies the prac- 


even though it 


tice. The fungicide used was bor- 
deaux. Although some proprietary 


fungicides are good, none considering 
both cost and efficiency can be s0 
highly recommended. 

A good rule is to use a mixture of 
four pounds copper sulphate and four 
pounds caustic lime to 50 gallons of 
water, for the first two applications, 
and a mixture of the proportion 
6-6-50 ‘for others. However, a 6-6-50 
or a 6-5-50 mixture may be used for 
all sprayings. More seems to depend 
upon how thoroughly the plants are 
covered than uvon the exact amount 
of bluestone or copper sulphate and 
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grown for home use 
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+e opened with a one-shovel plow, and 
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lime used, Four or five sprayings us- 
ually give a greater profit than three. 
The first aplication is made when the 
plants are not over 8 to 10 inches:high, 
or earlier if flea’ beetles or striped 
beetles are doing Serious damage, The” 
spray is repeated‘at intervals of one to 
two weeks, depending upon the-rain- 
fall... For the striped beetles a good 
insecticide such as arsenate of lead, 
arsenite of soda, or paris green is used 
with the bordeaux. 





Points in Care of Potato Plot 
PROF FE. L, KIRKPATRICK, NEW. YORK 
Where only enough potatoes are 

planting is us- 

done by hand, -A furrow -may 
the seed pieces dropped by hand and 
covered with the hoe or drag. Hand 
planters are often used where the soil 
is loose and well prepared. Planting 
machines which open the furrow, drop 
the seed pieces and firm the soil over 
them are in use by commmercial 
growers, 

Frequent cultivation of the potate 
plot throughout the season will check 


weed growth and maintain a good 
dust mulch. Many growers practice 
blind-plowing early in the season; that 


is, cutlivate soil over each row just as 
the plants appear, then harrow the 
plot or field crosswise. Other growers 
consider harrowing the plow occasion- 
ally from planting of time until the 
plants are several inches high, the 
best method of early cultivation. 
Shallow cultivation during the latter 
part of the season is not so apt to dis- 
turb the formation of tubers. 
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Profit and Number of Acres 


In this column on one or two occa- 
sions [ have touched upon the size of 
the farm as an index of profit. I have 
been led to do this because frequently 
unqualified statements have been made 
that smali farms were unprofitable 
and if owners of such land would in- 
crease their holdings or rent land that 
could better utilize their farm equip- 
ment, they would make more money. 
Theoretically, that is true, but there 
are various types of farming. Truck 
farms do not call for large acreage, 
while on the other hand, other types 
of farming do call for large acreage or 
larger than followed in individual 
cases. The fault in some instances is 
not with the farm or its size, but with 
the kind of farming followed and the 
methods pursued. 

A dairy farm, for instance, may be 
ever so large, but if the kind of cows 
used are scrubs and low producers, 
with many “lady boarders’ in the 
herd, no farm big or little would give 
the owner much profit. The obvious 
thing to do in that case is not to en- 
large the farm and thus increase the 
number of poor cows, but to get a 
milk tester and keep a milk record, 
and to weed out the unprofitable cows 
and either give better attention, care 
and feed to the remaining profitable 


ones or replace the deadbeat cows 
with others that will provide a profit 
to the owner The point is one farm 
may be too large for a certain type of 
farming just as another one may be 
too small. A man may not have 
enough land or he may have too 
mugh, thereby rendering all of his 


acres unprofitable. 

I have been interested in reading a 
statement by J. C. McDowell of the 
office of farm management at Wash- 
ington. He gives two examples. He 
tells of « Wisconsin farmer with a 
large family, who 30 years ago -was 
deep in debt: His farm consisted of 
120 acres, haif of which was under the 
plow. The remainder was woediand 


the farmer had not been quite able to 
meet his interest. To this farmer the 
whole farm consisted of unprofitable 
acres. But finally he decided that the 
farm was tod small for the most effi- 
cient use of the labor available. Hav. 
ing an opportunity, he bought an ad- 
joining 80 acres of land, going into 
debt the full amount of the purchase 
price. From that time on the farm 
was prosperous and in 10 years the 
entire farm was paid for and enough 
additional money saved to build a 
good house and barn. During this 
period there had been no great change 


American Agriculturist 
im prices of farm produots. The smail 


farm had been unprofitable because 
the very heavy expenses.were too high 
for so small a business. In this case, 
acres were made profitable by in- 
cPeasing their nimber. 

.There was another farmer who 
awned 480 acres of-isad.. His fart 
also was quite heavily mortgaged and 
for a number of years he had not 
been able to pay the interest in full. 
His family was small and for most of 
the work he had to depend on hired 
help. This man concluded that under 

{To Page 14] 
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By ‘top-dressing’ 


Fhe food over 


such shape. that 
would hardly pay, 
sudden cleanup of 


grain off quickly. 


have a 
set in. 
weather with bare 
ice and snow. 


they are uncovered. 
dition the fact that 
demand heavier t 
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quick-acting 
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Top Dress 


your wheat 


The Rural New-Yorker says: ‘This 
is a Season: when top-dressing for the 
winter grain will pay good dividends. 


we mean spread- 


ing a moderate quantity of soluble 


the grain. fields. 


here are some seasons when the 
grain comes through the Winter in 


this top-dressing 
but this year, the 
Winter reveals the 


need of a little stimulant to start the 


Much of the wheat 


was late seeded last Fall, and did not 
ood chance before Winter 
hen caine a season of cold 


ground and then 


Now comes a quick 
thaw with a hot sun on the plants as 


Add to this con- 
ror will be high, 
an ever, and the 


total crop a little short, and we have 
every argument in favor of using avail- 
able fertilizer this Spring. 

ossible to obtain potash econom- 
vat ear, but nitrogen and phos- 
will pay now if they ¢gver 


It will be 


There are no better Top- 
Dressing Fertilizers than the 


Fertilizers 





Ask our nearest Sales Office for prices on 
top-dressi 


ng fertilizers for this 
New- Yorker's advice is 


The American 
Agricultural Chemical Company 


Cincinauati, Clevetand, Detroit, Philadelphia, Ba!timore, New 
York, Buffalo and Bosion. | 


Address nearest office) 
hip from 27 different factory points 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
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WELL pays” WELL 
. PAYS 
Own a sinatina of your own. Cash. or easy 
terms, Many styles and sizes for all purposes 
Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., ithaca, N. Y. 





Clean Milk 


By 8S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 


In this book the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
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the stable to the consumer. . Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 146 pages. Cloth ....csereeceeees $1.00 


Orange Judd Company 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Hauling by Motor Truck 
7 ‘ [Fron Page 5.] 


have used it fof the Genesee trip and 
short hauls all year.” 

The mangger of the Edgewood 
farms at Pewaukee, Wis, whose truck 
also is ilkustrated with this article, 
writes: -“This truck is used about 
nine-tenths of the year. Our winters 
here are too severe and country roads 
are then impassable for auto trucks. 
The depot to which we haul our milk 
is 24% miles from the farm. Our milk 
load averages nearer five tons. How- 
ever, the milk trip is the least part of 
the work that this truck performs, as 
we unload on an average of four cars 
of freight a week. This truck has been 
able to handle all this work, and in 
much faster time than if hauled by 
horses, The best that a team can do 
is 2% miles to the load and two tripsa 
day. The truck easily handles four 
tons and will make four trips a day. 
We have a driver and helper on the 
truck, 

“We consider this truck to be one of 
the best investments we have made 
for the farm. It not only saves horse- 
flesh, but it leaves our horses free to 
work on the fields during the planting 
and harvesting periods. This is of 
great value to us for we have lost 
many a crop before he had this truck 
because we had to take the horses off 
eld work to haul freight. / 








i 
i Stealing Water Powers 
: J. A. M’SPARRAN 
\ One of our great natural resources 


are the many large streams for gen- 
erating hydro-electricity. Had our 
coal, gas, oil, lumber and mineral 
lands been reserved for the benefit of 
all igs people and leased to private 
¢ intef€sts for development, we would 
almost, without a doubt, have reaped 
two decided advantages: A stable 
revenue of large proportions from the 
leases, and a saving from much of the 
) terrific waste that arose out of the 
greed to get all the wealth possible in 
"aa short time. 
"™) In. this congress the attempt is be- 
i ing made to allow private interests to 
; wet possession of the water powers of 
the country. The method employed 
to put this iniquitous legislation over 
on the people is as tricky as it is vile. 
To the credit of the house of repre- 
! q sentatives it must be said that both 
in the last congress and in this one the 
bill that they approved was a good 
bill, but when the Ferris bill came 
over into the senate everything but 
the exacting clause was stricken out 
and the Meyers bill substituted which 
'§ will give to private interests the same 
i opportunity of control over the non- 
navigable streams that the Shields bill 
which had already passed the senate 
gave over the navigable streams com- 
posing the 28% not covered by the 
Ferris bill. This method of working 
different bills against each other be- 
tween house and senate will most 
probably end in the whole proposition 
being thrown into conference. 

Many of those who would compose 
the conference committee, with re- 
gard to navigable streams especially, 
are not in favor of keeping these 
water powers inviolate in the hands of 
the people. Hence. the, proposition 
will come up to congress for final 
action in a conference bill that will 
give over our streams to private ex- 
ploitation. The bill coming from con- 
ference cannot be amended, and there- 
fore must be accepted as it is brought 
out or reject the whole proposition. 
This is too important a question to be 
rushed through by any such legisla- 
tive legerdemain. and I hope that the 
house will continue to stand where it 
has been standing. 

It is hoped that all granges, and all 
who believe in conservation, will 
write to their senators and ask them 
to support only such bilis as will in- 
sure the perpetual possession of our 
streams by the whole people, and such 
leases of these streams as will provide 
a revenue for their development. It 
has been said by some that if power 
companies are compelled to pay for 
the power generated that it would 
enly be added to the cost of the elec- 
tricity furnished to consumers. I 
think this is not a correct statement 
of the facts, for the reason that in al- 
} jmost every case the hydro-electric 
prices are fixed by public service 
commissions of the interstate com- 
pearce commission and these would 
come into direct competition with 
hose power plants that generate elec- 
tricity by steam, and the rate fixed in 
ustice is based on what is the cost of 
the steam-produced  €lectricity, 
i) 
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Price, $1090 Detroit—One Reason For a 900 Per Cent Increase in One Year in 
Chalmers Farm Business 


“é 


A car that merely looks weil, “steps” smartly, 
and rides comfortably on boulevards, is emphat- 
ically not for the rigorous demands of the Amer- 
ican farmer. 


The value of length of life in a piece of machin- 
ery is nowhere more thoroughly understood and 
more keenly sought, than on the farm. 


Length of life is a thing of scientific certainty in 
the 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers. Its high engine-speed 
is in part responsible, for the higher the engine 
speed the less the side-thrust- of the crankshaft, 
and the side-thrust. means destructive wear and 
tear that rips an engine to pieces. 


Long life is also insured by. the big margin of 
reserve between your normal. driving speeds and 
this car’s safe maximum enginé-speed of 3400 revo- 
lutions per minute. 


3400 r. p. m.. does not mean that the engine turns 
at this high rate at all‘'times. -It méans that it can 
attain this record speed without skipping and with 
absolute safety. Normally, you do not require 
any such crankshaft turning. At 16 miles an hour, 
for instance, you need only 500 r. p. m., at 20 you 
require 1000 r. p. m., and at 30 miles 1500 r. p. m. 


Here is conservation of energy at its best; ahead 
of the 3400 r. p. m. stretch years of obedient work; 
and all intelligent judges of machinery know that 
a car thus built and thus conducting itself cannot 
wear itself out in a few years of hard usage. 


Buyers, moreover, are reminded that with every 
3400 r. p. m. Chalmers goes a book of 100 half-hour 
free service and inspection coupons, negotiable at 
any Chalmers dealer’s on the map. 


Go and see this machine the next time you go 
to town. Examine her engine. And you'll no 
longer be in doubt what machine you ought to own. 


Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1090 Detroit 
Two-Passenger Roadster, $1070 Detroit 
Three-Passenger Cabriolet, $1440 Detroit 


Color of Touring Car and Roadster—Oriford 
Maroon or Meteor Blue. Three-Passenger Cabrio- 
let—Oriford Maroon, Valentine Green or Meteor 
Blue. Wheels—Standard Dark, Primrose Yellow 
or Red. Wire wheels optional on Roadster or 
Cabriolet at extra cost. 


Detroit 


Chalmers Motor Company 





the finest vehicle catalog evér pub- 
lished. I want ou tp have a copy this year swe. 
Pere. year thousands of bu gay! users write for my big 


>, Greatest Buggy Book 









My new 1916 
Buggy Book is now ready. It is pe (i 
bigger and better than ever — 
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j chances—my Ironclad Guarantee make you safe. My new pricesplitting 
offer enables you to get a genuine Split Hickory now as low as only $39.25. Write 
for my big Free today. 


Adgree* puri ps, Pree. THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO sy 







atalog. They read it to know how fine vehicles | 
are made and what they should coat: They know that 
for 16 years Split Hickory rigs have set the pace in syle 





20 stores. Contains the most surprising, money-sav- 
ing announcement any vehicle manufacturer ever made. ll) 
for your Free copy TODAY. Do it NOW — before you forget. 


— tig t; an hg ride or they stand up under the hard- 
‘° prove the superior quality I give 


You can drive a Split Hickory on your own roads—under 
your own conditions for 30 days before you decide. You take no 


for yourself the money you can save. 
States Columbus, O. 


ee 


7. 
and price. Just Grog me a postal and I'll send it free— 
oa hows 150 styles — more than you could find 


SPLIT HICK OR Y 


Vehicles are famous the world over for quality, style, com- 
fort and service. They are the finest made—built of 
second growth pee ay not sawed. They look trim; they 


30 Days’ Free Road Test \“ 
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The Farm Poultry Yard 
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Experiments in Feeding Chicks 


Both these chicks are the same 
age. Both were fed alike, except that 
the larger one received three times 
weekly a minute quantity of pineal 
gland, Its bones grew so fast that its 
movements were awkward and funny. 
The test was made in the Parke Davis 
laboratory, to show the effect of feed- 
ing the pineal gland from veal calves 
or young steers to chicks, guinea 
pigs and dogs. 

In man the pineal 


gland is very 
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Larger Chick Fed on Pineal Gland 
small, about the size of a small pea, 
and is located in the head back of the 
ear. In both humans and animals it 
appears to influence the early develop- 
ment of growth, sepuality, intelligence 
and speech. If this gland is abnor- 
mally large a child of five or six may 
appear like one twice that age. The 
pineal gland may have been the nerve 
center of a now extinct eye. It should 
not be confused with the pituitary 
gland, located near it, which also 
appears to have similar influences, 
though some theosophists think it is 
the material seat of the soul! 


Base Judgment o on | n Individuals 


Will the White Wyandotte lay more 
eggs than the Columbian Wyandotte? 
Which lays the larger egg and what 
color are the eggs? Which of the two 
do you consider the best general purpose 
hen?—[Edgar Wells, Orleans county, 
N Y. 


The difference between the White 
and the Columbian Wyandotte does 
not lay im the variety, but in the indi- 
viduals which make up the farmer's 
flock. If high-producing individuals 
of both varieties are kept, probably 
one will be as satisfactory as the 


other. The size of the brown eggs 
which hens of both varieties lay is ap- 
proximately the same, although it 
must be remembered that the size of 
ah ege laid by the same individual 
may vary slightly from time to time. 
The choice, then, for utility purposes 
rests upon personal preference, the in- 
dividuals which are available to build 
up the flock and points of similar im- 
port. 





Discounts Early Molting—Early 
molting of laying hens has been the 
recent topic of investigation by the 
agricultural department of New South 
Wales. The result in general agrees 
with recent American opinion that the 
various devices for forcing hens into 
early molting are not followed with 
satisfactory results. In fact, the re- 
verse is often the case arly molting 
hens are inclined to be poor layers for 
the most part, and some are inclined 
to molt twice, the second time at the 
first touch of winter “Such get-rich- 
quick notions,’’ comments the report, 
“are generally heavily discounted by 
nature, and the beginner should shun 
all such, and begin along the lines of 
common and reasonable expec- 
tations.’’—[George B. Fiske. 


sense 


ferring to Mrs F. 
asking if a 


Fighting Lice—R« 
H. Olmsted's inquiry, 
powder for kifling lice such as I de- 
scribed recently would be harmful to 
small chicks: The recipe I gave was 
an excellent one for lice, but I would 
not attempt to use it on small chicks. 
The results perhaps would be harm- 
ful. If small chicks are infested with 
lice I would advise using small quan- 
tities of lard and avery small amount 
of sulphur. Mix the two ingredients 
together thoroughly and apply to the 
back of their heads and under the 
Wings, If they have lice they will be 





found in these places. If the setting 
hen is troubled with lice, a good ap- 
plication of a lice killer such as I de- 
scribed will help wonderfully while 
she is setting. When the chicks are 
hatched it will be a good plan to ap- 
ply more 6f the powder on the hen 
before the chicks are given over to 
her care. If the proper precautions 
are exercised, there will be very little 
trouble from lousy chicks.—-[Mrs E. 
O. Swope, Montour County, Pa. 


Wide Range of Egg Prices 


With the seasonable movement of 
fresh eggs into storage on at full 
force farmers and poultrymen are 
again confronted with the annual ef- 
forts of egg speculators to keep egg 
prices down to lowest possible figure 
during the next two months of largest 
egg production. This year the rela- 
tively high retail cost of meat has 
created an exceedingly liberal demand 
for fresh eggs, many people eating 
eggs in preference to meat. This fact 
served somewhat to check efforts of 
egg buyers to hold prices at Chicago 
to 18c p doz or less for eggs intended 
for storage; present wholesale prices 
20@22c, but prices actually paid to 
farmers in many cases not more than 
15@17ce. 

In former years, it is said, many 
cases of fine fresh eggs put into stor- 
age in April, May and June were in 
the following fall and winter sold out 
to unsuspecting customers as good 
fresh eggs at fancy prices. This prac- 
tice may still be in vogue in those 
localities where laws compelling all 
storage eggs to be so labeled and sold 
are not in force. Efforts further to 
protect the consumer have been made 
in several states by laws forbidding 
the holding of eggs in storage for 
more than eight months. 

Eggs which went into storage at 
Chicago at 17@18c p doz were sold at 
wholesale in Oct and Dec in 1913 at 
25 @ 27c, in 1914 at 23@24c, in 1915 at 
23 @ 26c. At New York, storage eggs 
brought 27@32c in 1913, 24@30c in 
1914, 24@27c in 1915. At Boston, 
prices were 27@30c in 1913, 24@26c 
in 1914, 25@26c in 1915. In 1915 sup- 
plies of eggs put in storage at the be- 
ginning of the season of greatest egg 
production were over large; specu- 
lators held these eggs firmly until the 
beginning of Dec, when it was seen 
that supplies on hand were out of 





proportion to probable needs This 
resulted in decline of storage egg 


prices. The prices quoted in the table 
following, showing highest prices of 
storage eggs, are wholesale only. Re- 
tailers secured advances of 5@T7c p 
doz. 

HIGHEST PRICES OF STORAGE EGGS 
[Cents per dozen each week in month.] 








Chicago New York Boston 
Oct, 1913 
28 @ 25 25 @ 27 26 @ 27 
22@ 23 25@27 26 @ 27 
22@24 25@27 26@27 
23@ 24 26@ 28 26@27 
Dee, 1913 
23@ 27 27@30 27@30 
24@ 27 27@29 27@30 
24@27 28@32 27@30 
25@27 26@20 27@29 
Oct, 1914 
22@23 24@25 24@25 
20@ 21 24@25 23@24 
22@23 23@ 24 23@24 
23@ 24 23@24 24@ 25 
23@ 24 24@25 24@ 26 
Dec, 1914 
22@ 24 24@ 26 24@ 26 
21@ 22 28@30 24@ 26 
21@ 22 27@30 25 @ 26 
22@ 24 24@ 27 25 @ 26 
Oct, 1915 
24% @2 251% @ 26 25 @ 26 
24% @25 25@ 251 25 @25% 
25 @ 26 24@ 25 25 @ 26 
23% @24 24@25 25@25¥ 
3a 238% 24@2 25@ 25 
Dec, 1915 
2 Vt@ 2 24% @25 
22@ 2 241% @25 
2° @ 2! 24% @25 
2@2 5 24% @ 25 
As shown in accompanying table, 
prices of strictly fancy near-by hen- 
nery eggs at New York and _ Boston 


reached highest points during Oct, Dec 
and Jan during the past three years. 
The trade in very fancy eggs, direct 
from producer to consumer, or 
through dealer to hotels and for the 
tables of the well-to-do, has reached 
large proportions in these cities, In 
1918 New York people paid as high as 
68c p doz and at Boston 56c at the be- 


ginning of Dec. In 1914 at New York 
people paid 61c, at Boston 5c. In 
1915 at New York 58c was paid, at 
Boston 5c. Prices for good fresh- 
gathered eggs, not fancy hennery, at 
Chicago reached 38c in Dec, 1913, 37c 
in 1914, 33c in 1915. Supplies of 
strictly fancy hennery eggs reached 
market at Chicago in limited way 
only. 

HIGHEST PRICES OF NEARBY FRESH EGGS 
[Cents per dozen each week in month.] 
Oct, 1913 








*Chicago New York Boston 
24@26 386@45 45@47 
23@ 24 36@45 45@47 
22 @ 26 383@40 45@47 
23 @ 26 35@53 45 @47 

Dee, 19132 
30@ 35 * 48@63 53@56 
29@37 45@50 50@53 
23@33 36442 45 @48 
28@3 32@42 490@ 43 

Jan, 1914 
28@ 32 38 @47 40@42 
30@ 3: 47@ 59 37@39 
30@ 32 40@43 37@39 
28@32 35@40 36@ 38 

Oct, 1914 
21@22 374 38 37@ 41 
20@ 21 39@42 38@42 
20@ 23 831@45 38@42 
20@28 32@50 39@ 46 
22@ 23 40@52 47@52 

Dec, 1914 
30@ 32 43@60 55 @56 
27@29 42@62 53@55 
29 @ 30 14@60 54@55 
34@3 40@50 49@50 

Jan, 1915 
33 @3 44@52 44@45 
34@3 40@50 43@44 
34@ 36 490@50 40@41 
54@36 40@50 40@41 
35@3 36@44 38@39 

Oct, 1915 
23 @ 26 40@43 42@43 

40@44 — 

47@50 45@46 
48@50 45@50 
52@55 52@53 
29@30 55@58 48 @50 
29@30 48@54 46@48 
29@3 50@54 49@50 
29@31 50@54 47@49 

Jan, 1916 
29@30 45@48 43@44 
27%4'@ 29 4F @48 41@42 
27@28 40@42 37@38 
29@30 39@41 37@38 
50@31 36@38 35 @ 86 


* Market grade “‘firsts.’’ 

Ege producers this year have felt 
the higher prices of feedstuffs and see 
the need for more adequate returns 
for their product. As long as specu- 
lators are able to buy eggs for a song 
in spring, to be sold as prime storage 
first, or even substituted for fresh 
eggs in winter at much higher prices, 
the egg producer does not secure 
proper returns at either season. Stor- 
age capacity to handle the egg pro- 
duction of the country is more ade- 
quate than in recent years, as many 
storage houses have been built. Egg 
dealers must have a reasonable profit 
for handling eggs, but the producer is 
also justified in asking for his share 
in return for his labor, 


The Nation Passed By 


To a Good Samaritan: 

A nation is dying of hunger. 
a small, weak nation, and its call for 
help is unheard among the stronger 
appeals of its powerful neighbors, in 
their sudden, recent suffering. For 
three years the country of Albania has 
been the victim of sword and famine. 
Now the people are without food. Ten 
thousand human beings are starving 
daily. The women are emaciated; 
their bones seem about to protrude 
through the skin. Would you give 
bread to one famished woman; save 
for her a child dear to her as yours 
to you? Would you win a grateful 
look from the appealing eyes of her 
in whose wasted hands you place the 





It is 


gift? 
Give 100 cents to buy floure for 
Albania. If you have given to other 


countries until you feel that you can 
do no more, give 10 cents. A bit of 
bread from each of the well fed to 
one of these will feed all. Send money 
to ‘Albanian Relief Fund, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 





American Agriculturist has earned 
the congratulations of the American 
farming community by the excellencé 
of the 1916 Garden Annual. When 
last year’s annual appeared T heard it 
frequently remarked that the final 
word of excellence in regard to such 
Publications had been reached, and 
little was it thought that this year’s 
Annual would go, not one, but several 
better. This year’s Annual is really a 
cyclopedia of agriculture. Therein 
the man with 50 square feet of ground 
space will finds as much to interest 
him as will the man who trucks 100 
acres Every department, from as- 
paragus to tomatoes, is complete. And 
what’s more, the concise information 
is given by experts in the words of 
their actual experience. Here's hop- 
ing the Old Reliable A A may continue 
to serve in the same efficient way 
many generations of our still unborn 
farmers in the years that are yet to 
come.—{D. T. Hendrickson, New 
Jersey. 


A chick 
well started 
is half sold— 
and it all de- 
pends on the [irst 
ten days feeding. 


F. P. C. 
Chick Manna 


Fagin! since 1884 
A special, complete food, 
exactly suited to the natural 
needs of Chicks, Turkeys and 
ne a Bsa the first two 
weeks. x * through the 
critical ma safely, and you can 
counton them for market and profit. 
Ask your dealer for F. P. C. 
Chick Manna or write direct for 
offer of trial package by Parcel 
Post. Booklet on prevention 
ultry losses sent FREE. 
Satisfaction or money back. 





TUR VINT VB 69 C255 
Guarantee on 
BrictsontTires 


A specific 10,000 mile written 
tee for every Brictson 
user. Sige ceenemy and 





Browguts and rim cuts _Briet- 


fony Ne oie easy ~~. 
TRY BRICTSON TIRES 

na AT OUR EXPENSE 
our risk the wonderful 





for a wet day 
Tower's Fisn Brann 


REFLEX SLICKER °3 


AOWERS 
AS. Tower Co., i<fipexi 
“3 sgn 


SS Boston. 








Success with Fruits 


The following books contain timely sugges- 
tions and valuable information on the most 
successful methods of marketing and growing 
fruits—sound, snappy and full of meat. Written 
by men of experience in a style that is clear and 
to the point. They will enable every owner of 
an orchard, whether large or small, to grow 
bigger and better crops. 

Plant i my Greenhouse and 

ursery Practice 

By M. G. Maton A standard work for nursery- 
Men. Containing directions for propagation of 
fruits,. vegetables, plants, etc. Also 
germination, seed testing, opting. budding, M4 
sery management, and the a affecting n 

stock, 342 pages. “Toamente 5%x7 be ‘chen, 
CIO ccccccccccccvecccescessces va Rt 6108 


The American Peach Orchard 
By F. A. Waugh. This is the latest and best 
work on the culture of peaches. Consens full 
directions for propagation, culture, Illus 
trated. 6x7 inches. 250 pages. Cloth, ‘Net $1. 00 

The American Apple Orchard 
By F. A. Waugh. In this book chief prominence 
has been given to the modern commercial methods 
as practiced in large and up-to-date orchards. 
At the same time the family orchard is not neg- 
lected, for special treatment of this subject has 
been eae. Iliustrated. 6x7 inches. 226 pages 
GEE cccdoosccccvcescceccececccceccess Net $1. 00 


Beginners’ Guide to Fruit Growing 
By F. A. Waugh. This book is written for the 
beginner. A simple statement of the elementary 
practices of propagation, planting, culture, fer- 
tilization, pruning, spraying, etc. It is a primer 
for beginners. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 120 
SE Weta h occas owes ess. doceknoent thoes Net $0.75 
Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the pick- 
ing, storing, shipping and ee rd Py 
No progressive fruit grower can aff be 
without this most valuable book, iueneetel 232 
pages. Ger Momed. ~ CRED: 6 ices iciccvoticas $1.00 


Citrus Fruits and Their Culture 
By H. Harold Hume. In this volume, the author, 
one of the foremost experts in this line, has 
covered very fully the entire subject, scientifically 
and practically, treating on their botany, history, 
varieties, culture, diseases, insects, literature, ete. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 597 pages. Cloth. Net $2.50 

American Pruit Culturist 

By J. J. Thomas. Containing practical directions 
~for the propagation and culture of ail of the 
fruits adapted to the United States, including 
large and small fruits, as well as sub-tropical 
and tropical fruits. Dlustrated. 758 pages. Net $2.50 
Foundations of American Grape 
Culture 

This is a practical work upon 
American grapes, suited to all sections of the 
country. It will be a fine money-maker to every 
practical vineyardist who reads it. a a eo 


By T. V. Munson. 


7%x10 inches. 250 pages. Cloth...... N 
Free nag Application 

Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 

catalog, 136 pages, ‘ox? inches, containing descrip- 

tions of the above and also 600 of the most 

practical and modern books on farming and allied 

subjects. This will be sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
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STULL LALLA LULL. LULL 


Freight Rates on Milk 

The investigation now being con- 
ducted by the Interstate commerce 
commission, begun in Boston, later 
held in New York, and continued last 
week in Philadelphia, has brought out 
some important facts. The claim made 
by railroads that cream should bear 
a much larger proportion of freight 
charges than milk, has been met by 
farm interests in the statement that 
eream, while of higher value, weighs 
less than milk, and does not call for 
anv extra service on the part of rail- 
roads in handling. The same contain- 
ers, the same cars, the same service 
handles the cream traffic as used for 
the liquid milk traffic; therefore the 





a luxury while milk is a necessity, is 
really a very flippant answer to the 
demand that cream rates be lowered. 

The railroads:claim also that milk 
is an expedited traffic, therefore en- 

> titled to a higher rate charge than 

other products. But this is not borne 

out by the facts. Dealers have proven 

that milk trains often are late, some- 

times three or four hours late, even 

though no extraordinary conditions 

arise, such as rain or snow. Dealers 

claim that milk is frequently just as 

j late as other freight, thus proving that 

z milk shipments are not expedited 
service. 

Dealers showed also, before the in- 
terstate commerce commission hear- 
ing, that platforms are not used ex- 
clusively for milk, but very frequently 
jammed with merchandise, trunks and 
other classes of freight, thus denying 
the right of the railroads to charge 
the milk traffic for the investment and 
eare of these “platforms, exclusively, 
when in truth they are used also for 
other purposes. 


Manning Wants Lower Rates 


Albert Manning of Otisville, N Y, 
secretary of the dairymen’s league, 
representing 31,000 members, com- 


plained to the commission that milk 
one rates were unequal and unfair, 
"end asked that they be revised. He 
j astated that the freight rate for apples 
from his home to New York city in 
less than carlots was 21 cents a 100 
pounds. In this instance, the freight 
charge for milk is fully 50% higher 
than for apples. Other similar cases 
‘an be shown in all parts of the terri- 
tory surrounding New York city. The 
fact that milk shipments are a daily 
business, going seven days in the week 
and 365 days in the year, makes this a 
} ' more profitable enterprise for rail- 
roads, and therefore milk handlers 
and producers should have an even 
lower rate than other products of 
merchandise and commerce that are 
shipped infrequently. 

Railroads claim that they are ferced 
to return empty cars and to let them 
back within 24 hours, Producers in- 
sist that this is nothing more than 
good business-on the part of the rail- 
roads. Railroads ought to deliver these 
cans back quickly because they know 
at the other end there is the same 
amount of business to be hauled at big 
profit that there was the day before, 
and that in each coming. day there 


ee ey 
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Making and Marketing Milk 


Pit 


answer of the railroads that cream is” 


_Maintain government 


will be the same amount of business 
awaiting hauling. This very nature of 
the milk traffic, its evenness, its regu- 
larity should give milk expedited sérv- 
ice, and at no higher traffic rate than 
similar kinds of merchandise enjoy. 

That railroads do not give the ex- 
pedited service which they claim they 
give, was evidenced by the testimony 
of the New York city board of health, 
which complained that milk was often 
delayed in transit and at too high a 
temperature, thus forcing the depart- 
ment of health to condemn that milk, 
and throw it into sewers as unfit for 
consumption. Mr Manning testified 
that New York city paid a higher 
freight rate than producers paid on 
milk going to any other city. He 
thinks that New York dairymen are 
entitled to the same rates as for milk 
going to other cities. 

John Y. Gerow, president of the 
dairymen’s league, stated to the com- 
mission that at the last analysis, it is 
the producers who pay the freight on 
milk and not dealers, though railroad 
men claim that it is the dealers who 
pay the freight charges. Mr Gerow 
said that prices paid to producers are 
based on the zone freight charges. A 
dairyman in the 26-cent zone receives 
more for his milk, insomuch as the 
difference.in freight between the dif- 
ferent zones calls for. Consequently, 
the basic price of milk is the freight 
rate plus the difference between the 
zone rates for milk near to the mar- 
ket in the several zones. 


Canada Has the Best of It 


Testimony was developed also that 
present zone rates are out of date. 
The zones allow all milk originating 
beyond the 190-mile line regardless of 
distance to come in under the fourth 
zone rate, though that milk may be 
hauled hundreds of miles. Thus milk 
may be brought from Canada or-from 
other points hundreds of miles away, 
and still the freight rate be the same 
as for hauling other milk produced 
within 190 miles of the ‘metropolitan 
market. This arrangement is full of 
danger since in case of disagreement 
between producers and dealers, deal- 
ers might go to unheard of distances 


even far into Canada and buy milk, 
bringing it ~to New York city at a 
freight rate based on 190 miles 


distance. 

Many people believe that if Canadian 
farmers are to ship milk to New York 
city, they ought to pay commensurate 
freight rates so that there will be a 
reasonable advantage in the favor of 


New York producers who pay New 
York state taxes and otherwise 


regulations in 


this country. New York dairy- 
men believe that this free trade 
in milk is decidedly to their dis- 


advantage and with the tariff removed 
and with an additional burden of low 
freight rate practically no additional 
freight rates outside of the 190-mile 
limit makes the milk traffic more ad- 
vantageous to Canadian farmers than 
to dairy producers in the United 
States. 

State Master 
York state 


Lowell of the New 
grange believes that 
[To Page 19.] 












































pounds of butter from 548.9 
months of age. 
world for her age. 
Lord Netherland De Kol. 

& Rrill of Poughquag farms 







Thirty-one Pounds of Butter. in Seven Days 


This is Statia De Kol, a Holstein with a seven-day record of 31,3 
pounds of milk at nine years and three 
This makes her the seventh highest record cow in the 
She is the highest record daughter of the famous 
She is owned and was developed by Jacob 
of New York. 





















Supreme in Skimming Efficiency 


varying actual use conditions, favorab) 
as well as unfavorable, 


Supreme. in Construction 





ism, the frame and the tinware. Th 
De Laval patent protected Split-Win 





secured with any other machine. 
Supreme in Durability 


The driving mechanism is perfect] 


De Lava! will last from fifteen t 


twenty years. 





165 Broadway, New York 
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The Supremacy 
of the De Laval 


Cream Separator | 


Over $5 years of experience and thou- 
eands of tests and contests the world 
over have demonstrated the De Laval 
to be the only thoroughly clean skim- 
ming cream separator, under all the 


e 


This applies to every part of the ma- 
chine—to the bow], the driving mechan- 


e 
& 


Tubular Shaft Feeding Device makes 
possible greater capacity, cleaner skim- 
ming and a heavier cream than can be 


The De Laval is substantially built. 


oiled-and the bowl runs at slow speed, 
all of which are conducive to dura- 
bility and the long life of the machine. 
While the life of other cream separa- 
tors averages from three to five years, a 


0 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. .Remember, that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as tosave its own cost. § 
or if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


I 


| 







Supreme in Improvements — 

This has been the greatest factor in 
De Laval success. Not a year goes by 
but what some improvement is made in 

e Laval machines. Some of the best 
engineers in America and Europe are 
constantly experimenting and testing 
new devices and methods, and those 
which stand the test are adopted. 





Supreme in Service 

With its worldwide organization and 
with agents and representatives in al- 
most every locality where cows are 
milked, no stone is left unturned by 
the De Laval Company to insure that 
every De Lawal user shall get the very 
best and the greatest possible service 
from his machine. 






Supreme in Satisfaction 
De Laval users are satisfied users, 
not only when the machine is new, but 
during the many years of its use. 





Supreme in Sales 
Because they are supreme in efficiency, 
construction, durability, improvements, 
service and satisfaction, more De Laval 
Cream Separators are sold every year 
than all other makes combined. 








See the local De Laval agent, 






29 E. Madison St. Chicago 
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SAFE 
SIMPLE 


DURABLE 


hand and 
nature’s 


AN MILKER 


teat cup is not a rubber sack, but simply a pure 
rubber ring slipped over a metal cup, easier to 
clean—more natural in action—very durable, 


As the vacuum suction starts, rubber ring is 

drawn down, acting like the first finger in hand 

milking. Ass the gentle vacuum suction con- 

tinues, teat is drawn against the side of the cu 

much as the other three fingers act in hand milking. The 

whole principle is more like soft lips and of a 

calf. The vacuum pressure is intermittently relieved in the 

same natural way so that circulation of blood is natural, 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 

Explains other features of HINMAN simplicity and superi- 

ority that not only explain why more 

HINMAN Milking Machines are 

sold than all other machines - 

combin: but explains 

why its simplicity 

means its low cost, 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO 


57-67 Elizabeth St., 


Service Dealers Everywhere 


Oneida, N. Y. 














Descriptive circular 
delivered price in car lots. 


) = Shavings 


Cheaper and 
cleaney than straw. 
Free. Write for 


Oscar Smith & Son, State St., Albany, N.Y. 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations, 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc, for the construction .of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers, 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse -« 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, com 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. There are liPewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sh 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 236 


pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ..scccccecsecee GLOD 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Qasbland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
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The Farm Poultry Yard 


Minin i mmm ts 


Experiments in Feeding Chicks 


Both these chicks are the same 
age. Both were fed alike, except that 
the larger one received three times 
weekly a minute quantity of pineal 
gland. Its bones grew so fast that its 
movements were awkward and funny. 
The test was made in the Parke Davis 
laboratory, to show the effect of feed- 
ing the pineal gland from veal calves 





or young steers to chicks, guinea 
pigs and dogs. 

In man the pineal gland is very 
 —_ —— sss 
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Larger Chick Fed on Pineal Gland 
small, about the size of a small pea, 
and is located in the head back of the 
ear. In both humans and animals it 
appears to influence the early develop- 
ment of growth, sepuality, intelligence 
and speech. If this gland is abnor- 
mally large a child of five or six may 
appear like one twice that age. The 
pineal gland may have been the nerve 
center of a now extinct eye. It should 
not be confused with the pituitary 
gland, located near it, which also 
appears to have similar influences, 
though some theosophists think it is 
the material seat of the soul! 
Base Judgment on Individuals 
Willi the White Wyandotte lay more 
eges than the Columbian Wyandotte? 
Which lays the larger egg and what 
color are the eggs? Which of the two 
do you consider the best general purpose 


hen?—[Edgar Wells, Orleans county, 
nm 2 

The difference between the White 
and the Columbian Wyandotte does 
not lay im the variety, but in the indi- 
viduals which make up the farmer's 
flock. If high-producing individuals 
of both varieties are kept, probably 


one will be as factory as the 
other. The size of the brown eggs 
which hens of both varieties lay is ap- 
proximately the same, although it 
must be remembered that the size of 
an egg laid by the same individual 
may vary slightly from time to time. 
The choice, then, for utility purposes 
rests upon personal preference, the in- 
dividuals which are available to build 
up the flock and points of similar im- 
port. 


satis 





Discounts Early Molting—Early 
molting of laying hens has been the 
recent topic of investigation by the 
agricultural department of New South 
Wales. The result in general agrees 
with recent American opinion that the 


various devices for forcing hens into 
early molting are not followed with 
satisfactory results. In fact, the re- 
verse is often the case. Early molting 
hens are inclined to be poor layers for 
the most part, and some are inclined 
to molt twice, the second time at the 
first touch of winter “Such get-rich- 
quick notions,’’ comments the report, 


“are generally heavily discounted by 


nature, and the beginner should shun 
all such, and begin along the lines of 
common sense and reasonable expec- 
tations:’—[George B. Fiske. 

Fighting Lice—Referring to Mrs F. 
H. Olmsted’s inquiry, asking if a 
powder for killing lice such as I de- 


would be harmful to 
small chicks: The recipe I gave was 
an excellent one for lice, but I would 
not attempt to use it on small chicks. 
The results perhaps would be harm- 
ful. If small chicks are infested with 
lice I would advise using small quan- 
tities of lard and avery small amount 
of sulphur. Mix the two ingredients 
together thoroughly and apply to the 
back of their heads and under the 
Wings. If they have lice they will be 


scribed recently 


found in these places. If the setting 
hen is troubled with lice, a good ap- 
plication of a lice killer such as I de- 
scribed will help wonderfully while 
she is setting. When the chicks are 
hatched it will be a good plan to ap- 
ply more 6f the powder on the hen 
before the chicks are given over to 
her care. If the proper precautions 
are exercised, there will be very little 
trouble from lousy chicks.—[Mrs E. 
O. Swope, Montour County, Pa. 


Wide Range of Egg Prices 


With the seasonable movement of 
fresh eggs into storage on at full 
force farmers and poultrymen are 
again confronted with the annual ef- 
forts of egg speculators to keep egg 
prices down to lowest possible figure 
during the next two months of largest 
ege production. This year the rela- 
tively high retail cost of meat has 
created an exceedingly liberal demand 
for fresh eggs, many people eating 
eges in preference to meat. This fact 
served somewhat to check efforts of 
egg buyers to hold prices at Chicago 
to 18c p doz or less for eggs intended 
for storage; present wholesale prices 
20@22c, but prices actually paid to 
farmers in many cases not more than 
15@17ce. 





In former years, it is said, many 
cases of fine fresh eggs put into stor- 
age in April, May and June were in 


the following fall and winter sold out 
to unsuspecting customers as good 
fresh eggs at fancy prices. This prac- 
tice may still be in vogue in those 
localities where laws compelling all 
storage eggs to be so labeled and sold 
are not in force. Efforts further to 
protect the consumer have been made 
in several states by laws forbidding 


the holding of eggs in storage for 
more than eight months. 
Eggs which went into storage at 


Chicago at 17@18c p doz were sold at 
wholesale in Oct and Dec in 1913 at 
25 @ 27c, in 1914 at 23@24c, in 1915 at 
23@26c. At New York, storage eggs 
brought 27@32c in 1913, 24@30c in 
1914, 24@27e in 1915. At 3oston, 
prices were 27@30ec in 1913, 24@26c 
in 1914, 25@26c in 1915. In 1915 sup- 
plies of eggs put in storage at the be- 
ginning of the season of greatest egg 
production were over large: specu- 
lators held these eggs firmly until the 


beginning of Dec, when it was seen 
that supplies on hand were out of 
proportion to probable needs. This 


resulted in decline of storage eg: 
prices. The prices quoted in the table 
following, showing highest prices of 
storage eggs, are wholesale only. Re- 
tailers secured advances of 5@T7c p 
doz. 

HIGHEST PRICES OF STORAGE EGGS 


[Cents per dozen each week in month.] 





Chicago New York Boston 
Oct, 1913 
28 @ 25 25 @ 27 26@27 
22@ 23 25@27 26 @ 27 
22@24 25@27 26@27 
23@ 24 26@28 26 @ 27 
Dec, 1913 
23@27 27@30 27@30 
24@27 27@29 27@30 
24@27 28@32 27@30 
25@27 26@30 27@29 
Oct, 1914 
22@23 24@25 24@ 25 
20@ 21 24@25 23@24 
22@23 23@ 24 23@24 
23@ 24 23@24 24@ 25 
23@ 24 24@ 25 24@26 
Dec, 1914 
22@24 24@ 26 24@26 
21@22 28@30 24@ 26 
21@22 27@ 30 25 @ 26 
22@ 24 24@ 27 25 @ 26 
Oct, 1915 
24%@2 25% @ 26 25@ 26 
24% @25 25@25% 25 @ 25 
25 @ 26 24@25 — 25@2 
23% @24 24@25 25@ 
23 @ 231 24@ 25 5 a 
Dee, 1915 
2 @ 23 1 2414 @ 25 
23@ 28 241% @25 
29 @ 2 f 24% @25 
9 @ 2 25% 24% @25 





As shown in accompanying table, 


prices of strictly fancy near-by hen- 
nery eggs at New York and 3oston 


reached highest points during Oct, Dec 
and Jan during the past three years. 
The trade in very fancy eggs, direct 
from producer to consumer, or 
through dealer to hotels and for the 
tables of the well-to-do, has reached 
large proportions in these cities. In 
1918 New York people paid as high as 
68c p doz and at Boston 56c at the be- 





ginning of Dec. In 1914 at New York 
people paid 61c, at Boston 57c. In 
1915 at New York 58c was paid, at 
Boston 53c. Prices for good fresh- 
gathered eggs, not fancy hennery, at 
Chicago reached 38c in Dec, 1913, 37c 
in 1914, 383c in 1915. Supplies of 
strictly fancy hennery eggs reached 
market at Chicago in limited way 
only. 

HIGHEST PRICES OF NEARBY FRESH EGGS 
{Cents per dozen each week in month.] 





Oct, 1913 
*Chicago New York Boston 
24@ 26 36@45 45 @47 
23@ 24 36@45 45@47 
22@ 26 33@40 45@47 
23@ 26 » 86@53 45@47 
Dee, 1913 
30@35 * 48@63 53@56 
29@37 45@50 50@53 
283@33 36442 45@48 
28@ 341 32@42 40@ 43 
Jan, 1914 
28@ 32 38@47 40@42 
30@33 47@ 50 37@39 
30@32 40@43 37@39 
28@32 35@ 40 36@38 
Oct, 1914 
21@22 374 38 37@41 
20@ 21 39@ 42 38@42 
20@ 23 31@45 38@42 
20@23 32@50 39@46 
22@ 23 40@52 47@52 
Dee, 1914 
30@ 32 43@60 55 @56 
27 29 43@62 53@55 
29@ 30 44@60 54@55 
34@ 37 40@50 49@50 
Jan, 1915 
33@34 44@52 44@45 
34@3 40@50 43@44 
34@36 40@50 40@41 
84@ 36 40@50 40@41 
35 @ 36 36@44 38@39 
Oct, 1915 
23@ 25 40@438 42@43 
23@ 24 40@44 a 
2444,@25% 47@50 45@46 
5% @ 26 48@50 45@50 
26% @27 52@55 52@53 
Dec, 1915 
29@30 55@58 48@50 
29@30 48@54 46@48 
29@31 50@54 49@50 
29@31 50@54 47@49 
Jan, 1916 
29@30 45@48 43@44 
27 %'@ 29 4—F@48 41@42 
27@ 28 40@42 37@38 
29@30 39@41 37@38 
50@ 31 36@28 35 @ 386 
* Market grade “‘firsts.”’ 


Egg producers this year have felt 
the higher prices of feedstuffs and see 
the need for more adequate returns 
for their product. As long as specu- 
lators are able to buy eggs for a song 
in spring, to be sold as prime storage 
first, or even substituted for fresh 
eggs in winter at much higher prices, 
the egg producer does not secure 
proper returns at either season. Stor- 
age capacity to handle the egg pro- 
duction of the country is more ade- 
quate than in recent years, as many 
storage houses have been built. Egg 
dealers must have a reasonable profit 
for handling eggs, but the producer is 
also justified in asking for his share 
in return for his labor. 





The Nation Passed By 
To a Good Samaritan: 

A nation is dying of hunger. It is 
a small, weak nation, and its call for 
help is unheard among the stronger 
appeals of its powerful neighbors, in 
their sudden, recent suffering. For 
three years the country of Albania has 
been the victim of sword and famine. 
Now the people are without food. Ten 
thousand human beings are starving 
daily. The women are emaciated; 
their bones seem about to protrude 
through the skin. Would you give 
bread to one famished woman; save 
for her a child dear to her as yours 
to you? Would you win a grateful 
look from the appealing eyes of her 
in whose wasted hands you place the 


gift? 
Give 100 cents to buy floure for 
Albania. If you have given to other 


countries until you feel that you can 
do no more, give 10 cents. A bit of 
bread from each of the well fed to 
one of these will feed all. Send money 
to ‘Aibanian Relief Fund, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 





American Agriculturist has earned 
the congratulations of the American 
farming community by the excellencé 
of the 1916 Garden Annual. When 
last year’s annual appeared I heard it 
frequently remarked that the final 
word of excellence in regard to such 
Publications had been reached, and 
little was it thought that this year’s 
Annual would go, not one, but several 
better. This year’s Annual is really a 
cyclopedia of agriculture. Therein 
the man with 50 square feet of ground 
space will finds as much to interest 
him as will the man who trucks 100 
acres Every department, from as- 
paragus to tomatoes, is complete. And 
what’s more, the concise information 
is given by experts in the words of 
their actual experience. Here’s hop- 
ing the Old Reliable A A may continue 
to serve in the same efficient way 
many generations of our still unborn 
farmers in the years that are yet to 
come.—[({D. T. Hendrickson, New 
Jersey. 























A chick 
well started 
is half sold—— 
and it all de- 
pends on the Arst 
ten days feeding. 


F. P. C. 
Chick Manna 


Faget since 1884 
A special, complete’ food, 
exactly suited to the fiatural 
needs of Chicks, Turke' ‘ys and 
Pheasants during the first two 
weeks. Bri om eens throug"h the 
critical period Tadeo. and “et can 
counton them for market and pro‘fit. 
Ask your dealer for F. P. C. 
Chick Manna or write direct for 
offer of trial package by Parcel 
Post. Booklet on prevention 
ultry losses sent FREE. 
Satisfaction or money back. 











TUR VINT VB 69 fr 
Guarantee on 
BrictsonTires 


A specific 10,000 mile written 
> “Fireeon every S 
user 


- rut, oil and 


cline wonder- 
resilfent Se a riding. 
TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
4 AT OUR EXPENSE 
Find out at our risk the 
‘service ‘Ties. D ies of coe Pneu- 
Don't t pay unless satis- 
te today for details of "Pees 
and descriptive book, 





for a wet day 
Tower's Fisn BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER °3 


Keeps you dry and 


SOWERS 
SH BRAD 


he keeps you well. 
a A.J. Fower Co., 











Success with Fruits 


The following books contain timely sugges- 
tions and valuable information on the most 
successful methods of marketing and growing 
fruits—sound, snappy and full of meat. Written 
by men of experience in a style that is clear and 
to the point. They will enable every owner of 
an orchard, whether large or small, to grow 
bigger and better crops. 


Plant a oy Greenhouse and 
Nursery Practice 
By M, G. Kaine. A standard work for nursery- 
Men. Containing directions for propagation of 
fruits, . vegetables, plants, etc. Also chapters on 
germination, seed testing, orefting. budding, nur- 
sery management, and the laws affecting nursery 
342 pages. Illustrated. Wem fet stab 
Net 


The American Peach Orchard 
By F. A. Waugh. This is the latest and best 
work on) the culture of peaches. Contains full 
directions for propagation, culture, etc. Illus 
trated. 6x7 inches. 250 pages. Cloth. Net $1.00 


The American Apple Orchard 
By a A. Waugh, In this book chief prominence 
has been given to the modern commercial methods 
as practiced in large and up-to-date orchards. 
At the same time the family orchard is not neg- 
lected, for special treatment of this subject has 
a & given. eperepperel 6x7 inches. 226 pages. 


mogianeny Guide to Fruit Growing 
By A. Waugh. This book is written for the 
ee, A simple statement of the elementary 
practices of propagation, planting, culture, fer- 
tilization, pruning, spraying, etc. It is a primer 
for beginners. 5x7 
SEE. adeeb te dK cdot eb esis witebnnerntseee 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the pick- 
ing, storing, shipping and oe s Rw 
No progressive fruit grower can affor De 
without this most valuable book. iitasteeted. 233 
paged, Get Ices. ~ CBOE... once sscccvcticce $1.00 


Citrus Fruits and Their Culture 
By H. Harold Hume. In this volume, the author, 
one of the foremost experts in this line, has 
covered yery fully the entire subject, scientifically 
and practically, treating on their botany, history, 
varieties, culture, diseases, insects, literature, ete. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 597 pages. Cloth. Net $2.50 

American Pruit Culturist 
By J. J. Thomas. Containing practical directions 
~for the propagation and culture of all of the 
fruits adapted to the United States, including 
large and small fruits, as well as sub-tropical 
and tropical fruits. [llustrated. 758 pages. Net $2.50 
Foundations of American Grape 
Culture 
This is a practical work upon 
suited to all sections of the 


stock, 
Cloth 


$y T. V. Munson. 
American grapes, 


country. It will be a fine money-maker to every 
practical vineyardist who reads it. Illustrated. 
7%x10 inches. 250 pages. Cloth...... Net $2.00 


Free on Application 
Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 
catalog, 136 pages, exo. inches, containing descrip- 
tions of the above and also 6500 of the most 
practical and modern books on farming and allied 
subjects. This will be sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
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Making and Marketing Milk 
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Freight Rates on Milk 


The investigation now being con- 
ducted by the Interstate commerce 
commission, begun in Bosten, later 
held in New York, and continued last 
week in Philadelphia, has brought out 
some important facts. The claim made 
by railroads that cream should bear 
a much larger proportion of freight 
eharges than milk, has been met by 
farm interests in the statement that 
cream, while of higher value, weighs 
less than milk, and does not call for 
any extra service on the part of rail- 
roads in handling. The same contain- 
ers, the same cars, the same service 
handles the cream traffic as used for 
the liquid milk traffic; therefore the 


answer of the railroads that cream is” 


a luxury while milk is a necessity, is 
really a very flippant answer to the 
demand that cream rates be lowered. 

The railroads claim also that milk 
is an expedited traffic, therefore en- 
titled to a higher rate charge than 
other products. But this is not borne 
out by the facts. Dealers have proven 
that milk trains often are late, some- 
times three or four hours late, even 
though no extraordinary conditions 
arise, such as rain or snow. Dealers 
claim that milk is frequently just as 
late as other freight, thus proving that 
milk shipments are not expedited 
service. 

Dealers showed also, before the in- 
terstate commerce commission hear- 
ing, that platforms are not used ex- 
clusively for milk, but very frequently 
jammed with merchandise, trunks and 
other classes of freight, thus denying 
the right of the railroads to charge 
the milk traffic for the investment and 
eare of these “platforms, exclusively, 
when in truth they are used also for 
other purposes. 


Manning Wants Lower Rates 


Albert Manning of Otisville, N Y, 
secretary of the dairymen’s league, 
representing 31,000 members, com- 


plained to the commission that milk 
one rates were unequal and unfair, 
“end asked that they be revised. He 
stated that the freight rate for apples 
from his home to New York city in 


less than carlots was 21 cents a 100 
pounds. In this instance, the freight 
charge for milk is fully 50% higher 


than for apples. Other similar cases 
an be shown in all parts of the terri- 
tory surrounding New York city. The 
fact that milk shipments are a daily 
business, going seven days in the week 
and 365 days in the year, makes this a 


more profitable enterprise for rail-- 
roads, and therefore milk handlers 
and producers should have an even. 


lower rate than other products of 
merchandise and commerce that are 
shipped infrequently. 

Railroads claim that they are ferced 
to réturn empty cars and to let them 
bak within 24 hours, Producers in- 
sist that this is nothing more than 
good business:on the part of the rail- 
roads. Railroads ought to deliver these 
cams back quickly because they know 
at the other end there is the same 
amount of business to be hauled at big 
profit that there was the day before, 
and that in each coming day there 


_Maintain government 


will be the same amount of business 
awaiting hauling. This very nature of 
the milk traffic, its evenness, its regu- 
larity should give milk expedited sérv- 
ice, and at no higher traffic rate than 
similar kinds of merchandise enjoy. 

That railroads do not give the ex- 
pedited service which they claim they 
give, was evidenced by the testimony 
of the New York city board of health, 
which complained that milk was often 
delayed in transit and at too high a 
temperature, thus forcing the depart- 
ment of health to condemn that milk, 
and throw it into sewers as unfit for 
consumption. Mr Manning testified 
that New York city paid a higher 
freight rate than producers paid on 
milk going to any other city. He 
thinks that New York dairymen are 
entitled to the same rates as for milk 
going to other cities. 

John Y. Gerow, president of the 
dairymen’s league, stated to the com- 
mission that at the last analysis, it is 
the producers who pay the freight on 
milk and not dealers, though railroad 
men claim that it is the dealers who 
pay the freight charges. Mr Gerow 
said that prices paid to producers are 
based on the zone freight charges. A 
dairyman in the 26-cent zone receives 
more for his milk, insomuch as the 
difference. in freight between the dif- 
ferent zones calls for. Consequently, 
the basic price of milk is the freight 
rate plus the difference between the 
zone rates for milk near to the mar- 
ket in the several zones. 


Canada Has the Best of It 


Testimony was developed also that 
present zone rates are out of date. 
The zones allow all milk originating 
beyond the 190-mile line regardless of 
distance to come in under the fourth 
zone rate, though that milk may be 
hauled hundreds of miles. Thus milk 
may be brought from Canada or from 
other points hundreds of miles away, 
and still the freight rate be the same 
as for hauling other milk produced 
within 190 miles of the ‘metropolitan 
market. This arrangement is full of 
danger since in case of disagreement 
between producers and dealers, deal- 
ers might go to unheard of distances 


even far into Canada and buy milk, 
bringing it ~to New York city at a 
freight rate based on 190 miles 


distance. 

Many people believe that if Canadian 
farmers are to ship milk to New York 
city, they Ought to pay commensurate 
freight rates so that there will be a 
reasonable advantage in the favor of 


New York producers who pay New 
York state taxes and otherwise 


regulations in 


this country. New York dairy- 
men believe that this free trade 
in milk is decidedly to their dis- 


advantage and with the tariff removed 
and with an additional burden of low 
freight rate practically no additional 
freight rates outside. of the 190-mile 
limit makes the milk traffic more ad- 
vantageous to Canadian farmers than 
to dairy producers in the United 
States. 
State 
York 


Master 
state 


Lowell of the New 
grange believes that 
[To Page 19.] 






































Thirty-one Pounds of Butter. in Seven» Days 


This is Statia De Kol, a Holstein with a seven-day record ef 31.3 





months of age. 
world for her age. 
Lord Netherland De Kol. 

& Rrill of Poughquag farms 







pounds of butter from 548.9 pounds of milk at 


nine years and three 


This makes her the seventh highest record cow in the 
She is the highest record daughter of the famous 
She is owned and was developed by Jacob 
of New York. 
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The Sup 


Supreme in Skimming Efficiency 


Over $5 years of experience and thou- 
sands of tests and contests the world 
over have demonstrated the De Laval 
to be the only thoroughly clean skim- 
ming cream separator, under all the 
varying actual use conditions, favorable 
as well as unfavorable, 


Supreme in Construction 


This applies to every part. of the ma- 
chine—to the bow], the driving mechan- 
ism, the frame and the tinware. The 
De Laval patent protected Split-Wing 
Tubular Shaft Feeding Device makes 
possible greater capacity, cleaner skim- 
ming and a heavier cream than can be 
secured with any other machine. 
















Supreme in Durability 


The De Laval is substantially built. 
The driving mechanism is perfect! 
oiled.and the bowl runs at slow speed, 
all of which are conducive to dura- 
bility and the long life of the machine. 
While the life of other cream separa- 
tors averages from three to five years, a 
De Laval will last from fifteen to 
twenty years. 



















away. 


165 Broadway, New York 








of the De Laval 


Cream Separator | 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
Remember, that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. 
or if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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Supreme itu Improvements : 
This has been the greatest factor in 
De Laval success. Not a year goes by 
but what some improvement is made in 
Laval machines. Some of the best 
engineers in America and Europe are 
constantly experimenting and testing 
new devices and methods, and those 
which stand the test are adopted. 


Supreme in Service 

With its worldwide organization and 
with agents and representatives in al- 
most every locality where cows are 
milked, no stone is left unturned by 
the De Laval Company to insure that 
every De Lawal user shall get the very 
best and the greatest possible service 
from his machine. 


Supreme in Satisfaction 
De Laval users are satisfied users, 
not only when the machine is new, but 
during the many years of its use. 


Supreme in Sales 
Because they are supreme in efficiency, 
construction, durability, improvemen 
service and satisfaction, more De Laval 
Cream Separators are sold every year 
than all other makes combined. 


See the local De Laval agent, 


29 E. Madison St. Chicago 
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AN MILKER 


SAFE 
SIMPLE 
DURABLE 


57-67 Elizabeth St., 


Service Dealers Everywhere 


Oneida, N. Y. 


teat cup is not a rubber sack, but simply a pure 
rubber ring slipped over a metal cup, easier to 
clean—more natural in action—very durable, 


. 


As the vacuum suction starts, rubber ring is 

drawn down, acting like the first finger in hand 

milking. As the gentle vacuum suction cone 

tinues, teat is drawn against the side of the cup, 

much as the other three fingers act in hand milking. 

whole ‘oye + a is more like soft lips and ofa 

calf. ‘The vacuum pressure is intermittently relieved in the 

same natural way so that circulation of blood is natural. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 

Explains other features of HINMAN simplicity and superi- 

ority that not only explain why more 

HINMAN Milking Machines are 

sold than all other machines ° 

combined, but explains 

why its simplicity 

means its low cost, 














Shavings 


Cheaper and 

; cleaner than straw. 
Descriptive circular Free. Write for 
delivered price in car lots. 





Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations, 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc, for the construction .of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers, 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse « 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, com 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sh 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors 
fastenings, workehops, poultry houses, 
nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 
pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 











Oscar Smith & Son, State St., Albany, N.Y. 
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Qshland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
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j , Buy your supplies where 
‘iT -pia you can buy beet 
ipyou quality at lowest 
ever at 3 
"ee . f. prices and be safe- 
sahicse guarded by a $10,000 


guarantee. Our 
newest Bar- 
gains will 
interest 


at retail and sold 
at wholesale ? 

Think ofit! No 
wonder he found it 
hard to get ahead. 

Be a modern, up-to- 
the-minute,money-mak- 
ing fatmer and buy your 

‘supplies at wholesale 

from 


Manufacturers’ Outiet Co. 
Dept. 33, Buffalo, N. Y. 


you. 















Mark below what cata- 
logs you want free. 


CJ] Roofing =O Weitheosd 
CrFencing Ca uling 
(J Paint 






0 Plumbing 








f' THAT’S GUARANTEED 


to produce more milk than any other ration 
either home mixed or purchased and do it 
Baie G giving your cows constipation or 

dder trouble. Ready to use right out of the 
pack without any mixing. 





bsolutely free from aduiterents and fillers, just 
iké the feed you would mix for yourself, is a special 
nbination of choice cottonseed meal, dried beet 
lp, gluten feed,corn distillers’ grains, wheat bran, 
wheat middlings a! a little salt, that’s all; each in- 
geoteat weighed y automati¢ seales and ‘all 
roughly mixed in huge power driven mixers. so 
that it is ieee absolutely uniform, and always 
, An extra quart or two of milk dail from a 
cow thay turn a loss intoa profit Try-LA 
for more profits, Sold on. “money-back it not 
plan,,the decisian bei entirely up to you. LARRO 
dealers almost everywhere; write if nohe near you. 
a yue LARROWE MILLING pin shiitespie Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 4 
o-- 































American, CREAMIE 
SEPARATOR iF 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to |] 
serid new, well made, easy running, 
‘ect skimming separator for$15.95 
ikims warm or cold milk making 
hea or lightcream. ‘Bowl is a 
marvel, easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Gears thoroughly protected. Differ- 
ent fron this picture, which illus- 
trates our large capacity machines. 
Western orders fi from 
western points. Whether dairy 
is large or small write for handsome 

free catalog. Address; = 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 

Box 3052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


td 





NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse \" 












$3 Pac 
guarantee: 
satisfaction or 


age 
to give 





Sold on money refunded 
aay artis i $1 Package sufficient 
SEND TODAY FM for ordinary cases 
AGENTS ow) Postpaid on receipt of price 
WANTED Write for descriptive beokict 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 


Ie 
451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


preserve silage perfectly. or 

best construction, greatest dura- 

and convenience. Easy to erect 

eep air-tight. Writetoday for cata- 
ts ted. Address 
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A Convenient Milk House 
CLYDE B, DOUTHAL, MERCER CO, W VA 
Our milk house has been in use for 

over a year and is thoroughly. satis- 
factory {t is conveniently located, 
being close to the barn, where the 
wagons can be easily loaded. The 
house is 12 by 12 feet, and is a board 
frame structure with the exception of 
the floor, which is concrete. There 
are two windows and two doors which 
admit plenty of sunshine and fresh 
air, both of which are necessary in a 
milk house. The concrete floor slopes 
toward. the middle, where there is 4 
drain pipe for waste water. 

The bottles are washed and filled by 
hand, There is a coal stove to heat 
water to wash bottles. As soon as 
bottles are clean they are put on 
shelves to dry. The stove is in one 
corner and the shelves on the side 
nearby, so as to get all sunshine 
available. On another side is a con- 
crete trough 8 feet long and 3 feet 
wide. Into this trough water runs 
when needed. Over 100 bottles of 
dennge can very easily be cooled at a 
time, As soon as bottles are cooled 
they are put into bottle baskets and 
put in wagon There is a plantform 
at one end and to this wagons are 
backed, the bed being level with the 
platform. 





Feeding Hogs for Most Profit 
[From Page 3.] 
pigs. The excessive rains last summer 
caused the wheat to sprout while 
‘standing in the shock. This wheat was 
sorted out when it was threshed and 
as it could not be sold 
was. tised as' feed to very good advan- 
tage. When we began to feed this 
sprouted wheat. the pigs 
pounds. We fed them two bushels .a 
day. It was scattered on the sod’ so 
they could not eat it too fast. In erghi 
days they~ had gained 400 popnds on 
i6 bushels of wheat and good pasture. 
I believe I would have gotten better 
results of [ had ground the 
wheat, as quite a bit of it was not 
digested. I believe that sprouted 
wheat is better feed than good wheat. 
Another point to be considered, is 
when to sell the hogs. With some 
hogs it is unprofitable to feed them 
after they weigh 200 pounds, while 
with other types it is profitable to feed 
them till they weigh over 300 
pounds, When the hogs are about fed 
out we run them’ on the scales fre- 
,auently to see if they are making 
profitable gains. 








Our Veterinary Adviser 


All veterinary questions gubmitted by the subscribers 
of American Agriculturist will be answered provided 
the full address of the | inquirer is given. Questions 
can ly only when complete 
details of the oe aan are given. 





No cure is guar- 
anteed, but cur veterinarian. gives the best advise 
possible under the circumstances... Dr H. Lehnert 
of the Smith agricultural school at Northampton, 


Mass, answers questions for this department. How- 
ever, all inquiries should be addressed to the Vetert- 
onary Department, American Agriculturist, 315 4th 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicines are 
advertised in these columns which are efficient for 
many of the common anima! ailments. Our new book, 
the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by tles W. Burkett, 


may be securéd free with-a one year’s subscription. 
Rheumatism 
1 have four pigs that are stiff and 
lame, some in their hind legs and some 
in the front ones. What is the matter 
with them?—[R. D., Pennsylvania. 
This'is very likely rheumatism. [I 


would suggest giving each pig two 
ounces of epsom salts, and after a few 
days give each a teaspoonful of salicyl- 
ate of soda in feed once a day. Place 
the following mixture where they can 
get it at will: Charcoal four parts, 
and three parts each of copperas, sul- 





phur, common ‘salt and Glauber’s salt. 
Ringbone 
What remedy will’ cure ringbone?— 
{P. S., West Virginia. 


This is a diseased condition of the 
bone about a joint, where new bone 
material is formed as the result of an 
inflammation. Ringbone cannot be 
cured, the best’ that can be done is to 
stop the inflammation and harden 
down the newly formed bone, leaving 
a joint more or less stiff. “Give 3 
animal - complete - rest’ ‘and: have® 





profitably. it . 


averaged 80° 


-infected 
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fire and blister the 
If it is not possible to secure 


veterinarian 
growth. 





the services of a veterinarian, per- 
haps a blister will suffice. 
Hog Cholera 
What remedy can be used for hog 
cholera?—[G,. G., New, York. 


This disease has long been regarded 
as incurable, but it is now believed 
that the hog cholera serum if used 
properly has some value as a cu- 
rative agent. If this disease is sus- 
pected, the state atthorities should 
be at once notified through the local 
inspector of animals. Under ordi- 
nary conditions the best that can be 
done is to kill all affected animals and 
burn their carcasses, thoroughly dis- 
infecting pens, or better burning them. 
Keep pigs healthy, well fed and 
housed and thus keep them free from 
disease. 

Canker in Dog’s Ear : 

{ have a St Bernard dog that has been 
troubled with an affection of the ear. 
ie is constantly shaking his head and 
there is a foul smelling discharge.—[F, 
L. J.. New York. 

This is canker, and should be 
treated by washing with a 3% solution 
of creolin and after drying out blow 
in a little salicylic acid powder, This 
should be done every few days, as long 
as there is any discharge. 


Foreign Body Lodged in Gullet 
I have a 


é cow that has all the symp- 
toms, of being choked, but two veteri- 
narians have examined her and suc- 


ceeded in passing a tube 
What is the 
Virginia. 
This is a very peculiar’ case, and is 
probably due to the lodgment in the 
gullet of a foreign body, 


in the stomach. 
troubleé?—[E. H. D., West 


small piece of bone or piece of wire. 
Very little can be done but feed care- 
fully and await. . developments. I 
would suggest giving once a day .a 
quart or two of linseed gruel, 
Probably V White Secours 

About two weeks ago I lost a calf 
with scours, it was 10. days old: since 
then I have lost 10 others none of them 
living to be more than 48 hours old.— 
{J. C. T., Pennsylvania. 

This white scours, a disease of an 
infectious nature that is seen in 
young calves is very serious. The in- 
fection gains entrance through the 
navel at time of birth or shortly after 


and works very rapidly. No treatment 


is satisfactory, but prevention is 
effective. All calf pens and calving 
stalls must be thoroughly cleansed 


and, disinfected, especially the floors, 
by using a strong solution of any. of 
the common agents; a 10% kresot ‘is 
very efficient. Floors and walls must 
be. sprayed twice a day with the dis- 
after the first disinfection. 
Every calf should be treated as fol- 
lows: As soon as it is dropped. the 
cord. and region of navel should -be 
washed with a disinfectant solution, 
and the cord tied with a clean, strong 
thread or string, as close to the body 
as possible, and then painted~ with 
tincture of iodine three or four times 
during the next 24 hours. This dis- 
ease may quickly be conquered in this 
way, if the disinfection and treatment 
of the calves is carried out in a very 
thorough manner. 





Stands by Quotations—My faith in 
American: Agriculturist grows with 
every issue. You are generally correct 
in the matters you treat. Sometime 
ago I watched with interest your pre- 
dictions as to what the market would 
be on potatoes. Taking your advice, 
I found-conditions were exactly as you 
predicted. The information on the 
markets which you give is only one of 
the many interesting and _ beneficial 
features which you carry. J heartily 
indorse your valuable paper. It is the 


best in its line that I have ever seén. 
I have had my neighbors pick it up, 
look over it, and then exclaim, “Well, 


this is something extra from what you 
generally get.” Every family who 
owns a home garden, or farms on a 
big or little scale, or does any culti- 
vating at all, cannot afford to be with- 
out American Agriculturist. It will 
save him or her money. I[ am sincere 
in the above statement, and to anyone 
whd will send a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope I will be glad to give 
them the same high opinion. You 
have my permission to use this letter 
in any way that it will help the good 

ork along.—{W. J. McKinney, Clen- 
énin, W Va. 
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eter t et ge) Regge nd 
More than rated power - 
anda wonder at the price 






Shp. $66 
‘tho. S119 


iF. 0. 8. factory - 
“Effective Aprit 20, 1916 


— oaskruct an = pilates ial — Fook 
roof construction n 

= Leak- com ion — Com: : plete with 
Built-in a ick qtarting even in pa - 
weather. Low first cost — low fuel cost — 


maintenance cost. 
“power service.” 


See the “Z” and You'll. Buy It 


Go to the dealer — see the features that 
ake the new “Z” the one best engine “buy” 
oe ree. When you bu an engine from your 

er you deal with a local representative of 
the manufacturers. He stands behind the 
engine he sells. He’s resj ponsaxe to you. He’s 
at your service to see that you are satisfied. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO.,Chicago 


Long, efficient, SSaetousiont 


All Fairbanks-Morse dealers sell “‘Z’’ engines 
on @ zone carload low freight basis, if you 
don’t know the local dealer—write us. ' 





FORCE FEED . : in 
tow nown, Do rilier 


with six-fan blower means less power, less 
let andtrouble. The Silberzahn—the king 
of Ensilage Cutters—is the a cylinder cut- 
ter made with all steel frame. uarantees long- 


et life—more compact. 
mabe, feeding easy. . Built for speed—can't be 


clog Has malleable a heads, ceversible 
eye rollers, positive safety device. 


Write for new catalog 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
108 South Water St., West Bend, Wis, 


Dept. A Box 474 
Batavia, N. ¥: 
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Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really m 

and gets ahead is the one who reads, Pe 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
ets eet oy gust when you want it. 


Catalog Fre Free ci Send for our illustrated 


smd tote cn 


upon the 
favestigntioas of his Susineas will Cad hen these books 
meet every requirement, 


ORANGE JUDD, COMPANY, StS Fourth Av, few York, f 


gines 
you 





es and 
at that 
at will 
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Care of a Small Dairy 
ROY BIGELOW, FSSEX COUNTY, N ¥ 


Ours is a small dairy of 10 cows. But 
being a small dairy does not mean 
there is little work to do. It seems to 
me there is just as much trouble in 

caring for 10 
cows as for 
twice that 
many, be- 
cause in a 
large dairy 
more conven- 
eniences are 
secured than 
for a smaller 
one. The 
barns, too, in 
a large dairy 
are better ar- 
ranged. The 
right conven. 
iences are the 
things that 
count in 
dairy work. 

SMALL, BUT GROWING. jf have been 
in dairy barns on small farms 
that were as inconvenient as 
man could get them, They were just 
set up anywhere with no thought as 
to the best place of keeping the hay 
and straw, with the result that both 
had to be carried in some instances 
long distances. 

Our stable is comfortable for the 
cows, but not r-odern. We tie with 
chains. The cows stand on a dirt floor, 
back to back, but we have no Ititer 
carrier so there is extra work in 
cleaning the stables: Cows are fed 
straw in the morning, cut up corn at 
moon, and at night corn stover or hay. 
We have no silo and so have to cut 
our corn fodder as we use it. Our 
water system is not up to date either. 
We get water from a fine spring, but 
the pump freezes in winter and we 
have to draw the water with a pail. I 
assure you this is not pleasant work 
on cold days, 

In summer we always milk in the 
barnyard. We have no night pasture 
until after haying. Part of the field is 
then fenced, into which the cows are 
turned. We plant an acre or so of 
fodder corn and begin feeding it about 
September 1. A good armful is fed 
each morning. This of course must 
be planted near the pasture on ac- 
count of feed conveniences. One year 
we had the corn close to the pasture 
fence and the cows in reaching over 
broke over the posts. We have since 
set a new fence, using concrete posts, 
which keep the cows where they be- 
long. 


Engine Runs Separator 


Our milk house has a concrete floor 
which is equipped with a churn and 
separator run with a 14 horse power 
gas engine. It is belted to a shaft 
about 8 feet long. From this: shaft 
belts go to run different machines. A 
governor pulley is used for the sepa- 
rator which takes up the vibration 


» from the engine and keeps the sepa- 
; rator running steady without a jar. In 


the spring when we get most milk, 
about 15 minutes are required for sep- 
arating. Skim milk is fed to calves 
and pigs. With a little corn meal 
added, this makes an ideal food for 
both classes. 

Our separator is washed every 
morning. Once accustomed to the 
work it can be done in a few minutes. 
At night we run about four quarts of 


/ warm water through it which cleans 
» it enough 


for the night. As soon as 
possible after separating in the morn- 
ing, the separator is taken apart and 
thoroughly washed. The quicker this 
is done after separating, the easier it 
is to get the parts cleaned. We use 
great care to see that the oil cup on 
the separator is dropping right and 
that the different oil holes get the 
right amount of oil according to the 
speed of the shafts under them. 

I have seen good separators in this 
vicinity worn out in less than four 
years just because they were oiled 
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only when the caretaker happened to 
think of it. Our separator has run 
nine years and still is good, but we 
have always been careful about oiling 
it. The power driven separator is bet- 
ter than the hand-driven one, because 
of the greater regularity and the ease 
of keeping up the proper speed. With 
the proper number of revolutions of 
the separator, such as recommended 
by the manufacturer and then even, 
steady running, will give better serv- 
ice, longer wear and prevent loss of 
butter fat, 

After separatin, we take the cream 
down in the cellar where it keeps bet- 
ter and also does not get the taste of 
gasoline, which often occurs if left in 
the same room with the engine. We 
give the same attention in oiling as we 
give the cream separator. There are 
more places to oil, but when you get 
used to doing this it is a simple job. 
We use a barrel churn and in getting 
it ready for use we pour about two 
quarts of scalding hot water in it, give 
it a few turns, being sure to let the 


steam out every once in a while, so as ' 
noti to make the packing leak. Then 
we turn that water out and put about 
two quarts of warm water in. After 
this is turned a few timés, the churn 
is ready for the cream. 

In the summer we churn three or 
four times a week. To get the best 
butter the cream Should be about 62 
degrees temperature. If it is a very 
hot day we cool to 60 degrees. If the 
cream is too warm the butter comes 
soft, Of course, if it is rather cold it 
takes a long time to bring the butter. 
We get the churn ready in the morn- 
ing before separating, then start both 
at the same time. That saves a little 
gasoline, because the engine does not 
work any harder for two machines 
than it does for one. 





Little Holland stands alone in north- 
ern Europe endeavoring to carry on 
its peaceful pursuits while all about is 
grim war. The picture on Page 1 por- 
trays what one might see today in 
practically every part of Holland. For 
this province of Zeeland is only one 
of a number, all of which are promi- 
nently engaged in dairying. Most of 
Holland is in crops or in pasture, and 
most of the farms small to medium in 
aera, Annual exports, mainly to Eng- 
landl, are very heavy in cheese, butter 
and milk. Work on the farms is car- 
ried on very largely by women. Just 
such pictures as this one of the Zee- 
land milk maids may be found every- 
whcre in that interesting low land 
country of dikes, ditches and mead- 
ows. Holland together with Denmark 
under normal conditions affords sharp 
competition, both~in England and on 
the continent for American dairy 
products. 
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You can’t buy any good engine ata 


lower price. 


engine at double 
factory to user. 


‘ou can’t a better 


the price, Sold direct 
Established 1870, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1802 Oakland Av. KansasCity,Me. 
1802 Empire Bidg.,Pitteburgh,Pe. 
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can combine and use one truck together. : 
roads in all kinds of weather. Ice and snow are no handicap. 


The White Is the Dominant Truck 


The White Compary 
CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial 
Motor Vehicles in America 
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of America 


Hauling Milk by Motor Truck 


not merely saves money in the cost of hauling; it also saves the farmer’s time. The 
milk is delivered more quickly. He can get back sooner and tend to other things. 
If any one farmer does not produce enough milk to justify a truck, several farmers 


A good truck travels over the roughest 


Twice as many White Trucks aré sold every year and at a higher price than any 
other make. They received the Grand Prize for motor trucks at the 
International Exposition at San Francisco. The White Truck is in a class by itself. 
It has the engine to pull through heavy going, at high speed, and the mechanism to 
stand the strain, season after season, for years at a stretch. 


anama-Pacific 


It frequently happens 


in heavy city hauling, that it is not necessary to lift the hood for months at a time. 


You can make money gathering milk with a 34-ton White Truck. It will 
cover a wide radius of territory in a short time, and the cost of operating it 
in fuel and repairs is remarkably light. 
Let us give you some figures.. 
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Return Ths Coupon for White Truck Catalog 


The White Company 
East "9h Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your catalog as checked below: 


O For Light Hauling 


D For Heavy Hauling 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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Farm Raised Horses weeds out the inferior and scrub sires 
When the milk grading regulations ~ gen a to ees of 
Were first published from the health ‘he horses needed on our farms. er e them thrive better 
, , The problem goes back to my old ger When it arrives, pay the f 
department in New York a protest : ; ‘and aceording to d days, — 
ee generally raised against such an °P>y. that of the soil and crop grow. E t te eine @ days andl 


stock of WORMS—the blood-suc 
cause 90 per cent of all live stock losses 
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do what I claim, make a specifie report in 60 days and I 
=~ will make nocharge. Address SIMEY &. FER. President. 
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unworkable and 

unjust plan. If 

my observations 

are correct the 

plan is now rec- 

ognized assound 

in principle and 

workable in 

method, Of 

course the ex- 

act measure of 

milk quality is 

not possible by 

it, but a general 

acceptance of 

the plan has 

H, E. COOK been followed 

by improvement. Dr Wakeman, sani. 
tary supervisor for the counties of 
Jefferson, St Lawrence and Franklin, 

d the writer worked out a milk 
coring contest during the past winter 
whereby Prof Gockley, the bacteriolo- 
gist of the state school at Lawrence, 
tested the samples and awarded prizes 
for low bacteria count. There was 
much interest and spirit in the contest 
and the health officers at the annual 
convention during farmers’ week were 
deeply interested The samples were 
taken by the health officer out of the 
regular delivery and shipped at once 
in the original package to our labora- 
tory where bacteria and fat tests were 
made. 

In one case the low count of a par- 
ticular peddler was the means of add- 
ing to his trade and taking away trade 
from a competitor The competitor 
appealed ‘to a friend for help and ad- 
yice, which came in the form of sug- 
gestions for covered top milk pails, 
clean cows, better ventilation and a 
whitewashed stable, and then to send 
& sample of the milk to us for exam- 
ination, The suggestions were accept- 
ed, the samples sent and the good re- 
sults brought back his patronage. 

Permanent arrangements have now 
been made with our laboratory and 
thestate health department and sam- 
ples are coming in from all parts of 
the supervisory district. More of this 
work ought to be done in the 
and the schools of agriculture are now 
located at points nearly covering the 
state, which facilitates this sort of 
work. Cleaner milk will eventually 
mean higher prices, if it does not 
work out that way at the start. 

The number of young horses raised 
in the east is increasing, if my obser- 
vation is correct. Here is a chance 
for the small farmer who can raise a 
pair of colts each year and do all the 
work required of them. This is not as 
workable with those who have steady, 
everyday full work teams. 

The small farmer usually drives his 
Own team and cares for it, which is an 
important part of the colt raising bus- 
iness. It is a well-known fact that 
mares produce stronger colts if given 
some work, but it must be tempered 
with judgment, and during the last 
two months of pregnancy exceeding 
care must be exercised. Whatever may 
be the plan they should be kept off 
the road. The lighter forms of farm 
work are more suitable. The mares 
should be well fed upon oats, bran and 
linseed meal, There does not seem to be 
aliy best time of year to have the foals 
dropped. In the spring nature does 
the most to help out by making exer 
cise in the open easy. The heavy work 
of the spring time, however, cannot 
be avoided and working on plowed 
land is the hardest horse work on the 
farm, and the mares heavy with foal 
ought not to be wearied. 

The late fall probably fits in better 
with work than any other time, if 
large, roomy stalls are at hand for ex- 
ercise and the mother can have some 
outdoor run. The facts are that in 
summer we give them overexercise 
and in the winter underexercise, and 
neither one is right. 

If we get a godd stallion law which 
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ing: We can’t keep the same number 
of working horses and have three times 
as many in number on hand all of the 
time unless we have extra feeds for 
them. We cannot afford to buy all of 
the feed for growing horses. We better 
buy the horses from the west ready 
for work at five years old than to ship 
the feed from there and grow them 
here. It doesn’t cost much more to 
ship a ton of horses from there than 
it does a ton of feed. 

Agricultural development in the east 
has always been from the top down. 
We have bred stock, built houses and 
barns first and then if we felt dis- 
posed improved our soils afterward. 
Our whole progress must be based 
upon more and better crops direct 
from. the soil. It is unpopular to 
preach it, bu&§ so long as my pencil 
runs [ shall say it and take the 
chances. 

One of the hard problems on farms 
where teams are driven by employees 
is to get good horse handlers, In cat- 
tle care we have one man in close 
touch with 50 or perhaps 100 animals, 
making the expense per unit compara- 
tively small; with horses one man has 
only two or three under his care and 
the expense per unit goes up. Good 
horsemen are born and only partly 
made. Not every fellow who is kind 
to them gets their confidence. There 
is an unwritten quality that one must 
think with -the horse to get large 
service and maintain health and con- 
dition, 

Uniform feed every day, except Sun. 
day, then a bran mash. Clean and 
close fitting collars, harness buckled 
tight with the draw point just above 
the point of the shoulder. Harness 
fitting to every part of the body, the 
reins holding them in proper position, 
teaching them to. drive on the bit in 
ill kinds of work The horse and 
driver are then working and thinking 
together. No loud talk It shows ill- 
breeding on the part of the driver. 
Feed them plenty of wholesome feed 
with abundance of water. In _ hot 
weather wash them. It is an easy 
and quick way of cleaning after a 
day’s work. Keep them properly shod. 
Horses should be clipped unless very 
short haired. Blanket them in cold 
weather, it pays. Don’t trot a work- 
ing team, it don’t pay; develop a fast 
walk, it does pay. A fast walking 
8000 pounds pair of well-made chunks 
are worth $600 for a farm. A, slow 
walking 3000 pounds pair of well-made 
chunks are worth $400 for a farm.— 
{H. E. Cook. 





Feed Young Pigs Liberally—It pays 
to feed the young pig as much as pos- 
sible, both through .the mother and 
later directly from the trough. Never 
again will he make such rapid and 
cheap gains and it pays to keep him 
growing as rapidly as possible while 
young. To this end the sow should be 
given all the good, milk-producing feed 
she will eat. When the pigs are about 
a month old they will begin to need 
something in addition to the mother’s 
milk, even though she is well fed.— 


THE FEIL MPG. CO., Chemists 


Dept. 5 


Cieveland, Ohlo 








Rats are the most cunning beasts known. 


They will eat 


anything but poison. They will go any where except in a trap. 


But Rid-of-Rats (Non-Poisonous) gets them every time. 


So deli- 


cious to Rate and Mice that they go for it like flies for molasses. Clears this 
destructive pest in short order from houses, corn cribs, grain bins, poultry houses, 


stables, etc. 


Harmless to domestic animals. 


To clear a farm, figure at the rate 


of 3 cents per acre; once cleared 1 cent per acre per year will keep it clear. 


Give Rid-of-Rats a trial. 
back comes the money. 


If it doesn’t do all we claim, simply write us, aad 
If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct from us. 


Sample box 20 cents. Dozen boxes $1.00 east of Miss; $1.20 west of Miss. 


BERG & BEARD MFG. Co. 


12-14 Steuben St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Disinfecting White Paint 


A snow white mineral paint com- 
bined with the most powerful 
germicide known to science, Kills 
lice, mites, nits and fly eggs. Keeps 
the germs of white diarrhea, roup, 
cholera, glanders, foot and mouth 
disease,etc.,from becoming epidemic 
in flocks and herds, Paints and 
disinfects at the same time. 


Use it Instead of Whitewash 


to paint health and sunshine into your 
stables, dairies, chicken houses, cellars 
and out-buildings. Comes in powder form. 
Ready when mixed with water to put on 
with brush or sprayer to brick, wood, 
stone or cement surfaces. Used by many 
of the largest and best known poultry, 
dairy and breeding farms. 
Your dealer will supply you. If not, send 
us his name and we'll ship your order 
promptly. 
10 Ibs. (10 gal.) for 
20 Ibs. (20 ae! ) for $2 naliveoes ree 
60 ii) ) for 34 “ “ 
Trial package 25¢ Postpaid 
Enough to cover 250sq. ft. 


Carbola 


Dept. A 
7 East 42nd St. 
New York City 








[L. A. Weaver, Missouri Station. 


; ” Perfect-fitting doors make the 
pee) lutely air-tight, That keeps the en 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. 
VW djustment h or wrench 


easy no 
needed. Strong steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to fast a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon or Cypress. You 
can’t buy a better silo at any price. Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. Our 
mottois Quality. Factories at Frederick, Md., 
and Roanoke, Va. Write for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING 00. 
Dept. B, Frederick, Md. | 
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FREE BOOK 


Don’? invest any of your 
hard-earned dollars in 
any kind of a silo till you 
get our Free Book on 


ZY RO Metal Silos 


ZYRO Pure-Galvanized-Iron Silos elimi- 
nate waste—keep silage sweetest—stay eir- 
tight—don’t shrink, warp or crack—no 
trouble with anchor-wires or hoops— 
storm, lightning, vermin and rust-proof 


lowest upkeep cost— ornamental. 


Cost less to erect 


Madeof NO-CO-RO METAI,—guaranteed, 


Write quick for Free ZYRO Book. 
The Canton Culvert & Silo Co., 


Also Mfrs. of ZYRO Corn Cribs and Grain Bias, 


Box 401 Canton, Ohio 





Buy your Silo 


Direct from Factory AK 


And Save Money 


DIRIGO and STANDARD Silos have 
always been famous for their uniform high 
quality and exclusive features. The strongest 
and tightest construction Safe steel ladder. 
Sure anchorage Money beck guarantee 
Send for free catalog. prices and the most 
liberal offer we ever made for early orders. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 


ih 
1 ' 


' 





12 x 26 


149.00 


Other sizes in proportion. : Discouat 


to agents. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


Box 3, HUDSON FALLS.NY 








PILLIN 


A necessity for every farmer. 
nary experience required. 





CASE NO. 3 


This oak case con- 
following 

Easy to Use’’ Pilling instruments: 
Injection Syringe.$2.50 T 


tains the 
a 


Bloat Trocar..... 1 
Animal Soap 


? 
Milk Fever Outfit 3 


Two Bandages... 
Three Lead Probes 


Two Milk Tubes.. 1.00 
Teat Dilator 1.00 


$21 VALUE, complete with $i Pre- 
“Easy to Use’ directions for 


Teat Opener...... 





Teat Slitter 


Garget Outfit .... 


and milk producers. 
world — backed 


CAT } LE Al 100 Ee scnniiaen. 
INSTRUMENTS 


Manufactured 





Fever Thermometer 2.00 
Sinus, or general 
syringe .... 
One oak-polished 

e 


CASE NO. 2 

1.25 Containing $3.00 Milk fever Outfit and 8 other 
“Easy to Use’ cattle instruments needed by every 

dairyman, complete in polished oak case. 


$15 VALUE, complete with { Pre- 
paid “Easy to Use” directions for 


paid 


Get Our Free Booklet on “Easy to Use” Cattle Instruments 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO., 2316 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


nG CATT 
} ere No2 By Case 
G+P-PILLING&SON CO, 


IM ra | i i, 


itt 


Practical, relianie, easy to use. No veteri- 
Used and endorsed by leading live stock raisers 
by the largest firm 
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Looking to the Hay Crop 


Growing Timothy Hay 
F. N. LUTTS, HURON COUNTY, 0 


Many farmers object to growing 
timothy hay. AS a money crop. espe- 
cially on heavy clay land that is some- 
what difficult to till, I consider tim- 
othy one of the best money crops of 
the farm, It handles easily and readily, 
and is therefore harvested cheaply. In 
many localities it fits in well with 
many systems of crop rotation. Where 
there is a cash market, where the land 
is adapted to it and where it fits the 
rotation, no farmer should neglect ita 
growth. But timothy, to do its best, 
should be properly fed. Soil alone is 
not enough. Good timothy crops re-~ 
sult only when fertility is present in 
abundance, or where nitrogen is gen- 
erously supplied. 

There are three general ways of fur. 
nishing this plant to the food crop: By 
following after clover, a good crop of 
which will leave enough nitrogen in 
the soil to grow a good crop of tim- 
othy, by top-dressing with stable ma- 
nure and by the use of commercial ni- 
trogen. I have used nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia and calcium 
eyanamid to supply the nitrogen. In 
my plat experiments where 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda were used to the 
acre compared with check plats, the 
straw measured 6 inches taller and 
was much thicker in diameter than 
the plats receiving no nitrate. The 
heads were also longer, the leaves 
both longer and broader and .the 
growth filled the ground more dense; 
50 pounds of nitrate to the acre in- 
creased the crop about half as much 
as where 100 pounds were used. But 
where 200 pounds were used no 
marked increase was noticeable. This 
@ave he my cue, so I used 100 
pounds of nitrate to the acre in the 
field formula. 

In field practice, on the lighter soils 
I have got best results from a mixture 
containing 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, 50 pounds of acid phosphate and 
50 pounds of muriate of potash. These 
make an application of 200 pounds, 
which are broadcasted over each acre, 
These amounts furnish 15 to 16 pounds 
of nitrogen, about eight pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 25 pounds of pot- 
ash, which is the approximate amount 
of these elements found in a ton of 
timothy hay. On my heavy clay land, 
which is quite well supplied with pot- 
ash, the phosphoric acid is increased 
to 60 or 70 pounds and the potash dé- 
creased to 30 or 35 pounds. Of course, 
potash is out of the question now, so 
that element will have to be left out 
until normal conditions are restored. 

In using this fertilizer mixture in 
field experiments I find that tho 
amounts, as a top-dresing, double the 
crop compared with the check strip 
which is unfertilized. My estimate 
after several years of field tests, con- 
vinces me that two tons of hay can be 
produced with a mixture to one ton of 
hay without the mixture. The cost 
varies with the amounts and fluctua- 
tions in price of the various carriers 
used. These can be figured out by any 
farmer if he will study the local prices 
of commercial plant foods. These vary 


in localities and where influenced, 
whether purchased individually or 
through an organization, Under or- 


dinary conditions and normal prices 
$3.50 to $4 will buy 200 pounds, which 
represents the cost to the acre, 

Two men and a team will mix and 
apply the fertilizer on two acresinan 
hour. My method is to place several 
sacks of the. different carriers in the 
front end of a tight wagon bed and 
mix about 500 pounds in the back end. 
This leaves room in the center for a 
¥%-inch sand screen to separate the 
lumps out of the mixture. When thor- 
oughly mixed the mixture is thrown 
each way from the wagon. Success 
depends not only upon the sowing, but 
upon the time of applying. No stipu- 
lated date can be given for this any 
more than for cutting the hay. We 
always apply nitrate of soda after the 
young zrass has started well, when it 
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is to say 4 inches high, This indicates 
that there is a goodly supply of young 
roots ready to take up the plant food 
as soon as it is dissolved, 

Nitrate should not be applied before 
@ rain, as it is readily dissolved and 
may escape into the soil. Applied as 
soon after a rain as possible, there 
will always be moisture enough to dis- 
solve it. I am certain that every farm- 
er who grows timothy for a money 
crop and who does not produce more 
than 1% tons to the acre will be able 
to increase his yield if he supplies 
plant food as I have indicated. Why 
not lay off a few plants and test this 
yourself, always leaving a check strip 
which should be carefully staked off 
so as to ascertain just what differences 
are noticeable. 


Word to the Alfalfa Wise 

D. H, WATTS, INSTITUTE SPEAKER 

The growing of alfalfa as a hay crop 
and incidentally as a soil builder is 
gradually growing in favor with the 
eastern farmer. Yet there are many 
who do not fully realize the impor- 
tance of this plant in its dual values. 
I have noticed that many farmers 
have to be converted against their 
will. Then we are coping against that 
phase of human nature that brought 
into existence the proverb, “A 
man convinced against his will is 
of the same opinion still.”” I have ob- 
served that even well-to-do farmers, 
when interested in this plant but not 
in full faith usually seek to try out 
the virtue of the plant in about the 
same spirit as the individual who 
prayed that during the night a moun- 
tain might be removed, but upon the 
approach of day, seeing the futility of 
his petition said, well it is just what I 
expected. 

So do many half-hearted seekers 
after alfalfa fail, simply because they 
do not have the faith that is an incen- 
tive to do that which will bring suc- 
cess, Sometimes lime is omitted or in- 
oculation is neglected. Often the 
prime factor in growing any small 
seed is neglected, i e, the finely -pul- 
verized seed bed where weeds have 
been destroyed and moisture conserved 
by timely and repeated tillage. In my 
contact with many farmers in the last 
10 years all over Pennsylvania, I find 
many seem to think there must be 
some short and royal road to alfalfa 
success, such as sowing the seed in the 
winter grain, wheat or rye, when the 
soil is honey-combed by frost, or in 
the oats or buckwheat field. 

These methods usually result in dis- 
apointment and less respect for the 
plant, and yet there have been thou- 
sands of demonstrations showing that 
these little tender alfalfa plants in 
their infancy cannot cope with our 
common grain crops in open battle for 
moisture, plant food and _ sunlight. 
Neither can they win out in a like 
conflict with grasses and weeds, All 
these encroaching plants have the 
same disastrous effects to some de- 
gree, beardless barley being one of the 
most friendly companion plants. It is 
thinly sown, 25 to 35 quarts an acre in 
the spring with the alfalfa. In this 
case the barley is cut early for hay, 
giving all space to the alfalfa. 

Sowing with Companion Crops 

A few pounds of alfalfa seed may 
be sown in the wheat and rye fields, 
with the ordinary grass seed to grad- 
ually bring about the natural inocula- 
tion of the soil and also to make a 
hay more paltable and rich in. pro- 
tein. But this is no way to try to get 
a heavy stand of alfalfa alone. -There 
are many acres of rough pasture lands 
in, Pennsylvania, that if seeded with 
alfalfa and the common clovers would 
yield a fine profit in pasture for hogs 
and even cattle if carefully handled. 
Where a fairly fertile and level lot 
ean be kept in alfalfa near the hog 
lot, pork production can be made 
profitable by mowing the crop and 
throwing it to the swine as needed, 

I have felt that alfalfa has not. yet 
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See These 1916 International 
Harvester Hay Tools 


New and Better Side Delivery Rakes 


Y all means see the 1916 International, Osborne 
and Keystone side delivery rakes and hay 
loaders before your haying season starts. 


| All Left-Hand Side Delivery Rakes 


| These new side delivery rakes are all left-hand rakes. 
Taking the stems as the mower drops them, they pick 
them up broadside on-and slide the hay into light, airy 
| windrows without threshing off leaves and blossoms. | 
They form the windrow on the raked stubble, where the 

hay lies untouched until the loader comes along to pick 
} 


it up. 
All Steel 
International Harvester side delivery rakes are all steel, 
strong and durable. i 
| Adjustments at Both Ends 


The cylinder can be raised or lowered at both ends, 
giving perfect adjustment under all conditions. 
ade in two widths—7 foot 3 inches and 8 foot (bean 
special). Sold by IHC local dealers. 





International, Osborne, and Keystone 
Hay Loaders 


The Windrow Loaders 


If you use a side delivery rake to throw the hay up 
into windrows, you will need an International, Osborne, / 
or Keystone windrow loader. These good loaders are 
6 feet wide and elevate the hay to a height of 10 feet 
3 inches. They gather the hay with a gentle hand- 

} 





pitching movement that does not thresh or break leaves, 
so are especially good for loading alfalfa and clover. 
These loaders are easily hitched to the hay rack and are 
unhitched by the man on the load, who simply pulls a 

rope and drives off. A forecarriage (regular equipment) 

holds the loaders upright when unhitched, ready to be 

hitched at once behind another rack. Two horses can 
pull them easily. 
| 


The Rake Loader ] 


| If you ted your hay after mowing and do not throw | 

it up in windrows, use a rake loader which takes in \ 

8 feet of swath, elevates the hay to a height of 9 feet, 

and is handled by one man on the load. It gets in | 

close to the fences; it handles the hay as gently as any 

. . 

good farmer could wish, and it rakes clean. 

International, Osborne, and Keystone side delivery | 
rakes, tedders, rake loaders, windrow loaders, sweep 
rakes and stackers, are sold by 1H C dealers wherever 
farmers use these machines. If you want to get your 

\ 








| hay in with the least trouble and expense, in the Teast 
| time, and in the best condition, buy International 
Harvester hay tools. Write us for catalogues. 

} 


International Harvester Company of America 
Incorporated) 


CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 











THE POTATO— 


By SAMUEL FRASER 





This book is destined to rank as a standard 
work upon FPotato Culture While the 
practical side has been emphasized, the 
scientific part has not been neglected, and 
the information given is of value, both & 

HAVANA FARM TRUCKS the grower and the student. Taken all in 
We can furnish these Low-Down Gears with all it is the most ‘complete, reliable and 
either Steel Wheels or Wood -Wheels. authoritative book on the potato ever’ 
are as handy for farm work as published in America. Illustrated. 200 
travel. pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth.....ssicees $0.75 


op 
We can furnish brosd tire Stee! Wheels to ft 


Gavana Metal Wheel Co., Bor60, Hav: Ti. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashiand Bidg., 318 4th Ave., N. ¥. 
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Caring for Field Crops 
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MITT LUM 


Planting and Cultivating Corn 
LUKE B, MECHLING, PERRY COUNTY, 0 


Corn is one of our main crops. [ 
pick my seed corn with as near the 
Same sized grains as possible. The 
more uniform the grains the more 
uniform a stand after planting, since a 
planter will throw more easily the 
same number of grain in each hill. 
When I pick seed I aim to get ears 
with even rows, with good, healthy 
looking grains. [ always shell off each 
end of the ear as the ends are always 
irregular and this makes the planter 
work bad as these graims are gener- 
ally smaller at the smali end of ear 
and larger at large end of ear. 

The seed is kept in a good, dry 
Place. I plant corn in hills. with two 
to three grains in a hill. I like corn 
planted in hills better than in rows, 
because I can cultivate it better, as I 


can plow both ways, whereas in rows’ 


@me way cultivation only is possible. 
When corn is planted in hills it is 
@asily cultivated, the ground is worked 
up on all sides of the corn, thus giv- 
ime very little chance for weeds to 
grow only right in the hills. In rows, 
the cultivation is only on the two sides 
and always in the same direction and 
between the stalks the ground is left 
hard and unstirred; this gives the 
weeds a fine chance to grow. 

Unless weeds are taken in time and 
are kept covered up before they get a 
start they will be a nuisance all sea- 
son. My experience with corn planted 
im rows is that you have to get in with 
a hoe and keep right after the weeds. 
I have found another great advantage 
with hill corn in cutting. [ can cut 
my corn so that as the rows are even 
I can place my shocks straight, which 
makes it more desirable for wheat 
seeding. From two to three stalks in 
a hill will average just as much corn 
am acre as corn planted in rows, and 
is much easier tended. I plant my 
corn as near as possible about 2 inches 
deep in well-prepared ground, fine and 
mellow. I plant from May 10 to 20. 
When the corn is up I go over and 
replant the missing hills, and where 
there is only one stalk. 

I use a cultivator at first cultivation 
rather light, merely to loosen the 
ground and destroy the weeds before 
they get started. I cultivate both 
Ways, the second time immediately 
following the first; at the next cultiva- 
tion the shovels are run deeper, using 
femders on the plow to protect the 
corn from being covered, throwing 
the ground up around the hills, The 
next cultivation is similar to the first, 
but each time tearing up the ground 
a little more, being careful to arrange 
the shovels to throw the dirt up to the 
hills without destroying the little side 
reots which keep the corn from beiag 
blown over. I cut my corn mostly 12 
hills square. This makes it better for 
seeding the ground, To get best re- 
sults corn should be tested before 
planting. 


Word to the Alfalfa Wise 
{From Page 13.] 

been appreciated as it should be as a 
soil builder and a subsoliler, delving 
down deep and wide as it does for 
moisture and food where other plants 
do not work. Following common crops 
cam then utilize the same channels 
and feed upon the decaying residue of 
the leguminous plants. 

Our experience is that better crops 
ef corn and other grains follow al. 
faifa, In growing this crop we mate- 
rially lessen the quantity of the high 
priced element, nitrogen, which we 
must purchase to keep up fair crop 
production. Use lime, inoculate (300 
to 400 pounds of soil per acre), get 
the seed bed well filled with vegetable 
matter and finely puiverized by re- 
peated harrowing. Then sow good seed, 








BUSINESS NOTICE 


“Wer the Land's Sake use Bowker’s 
; they enrich the earth and 
these who till it.”—{ Advertisement. 


“trying to work too many acres. 


20 pounds te the acre, harrowing it in 
lightly; then go to bed and dream of 
alfalfa hay in the mow and in the 
manger, 


Profit and Number of Acres 
{From Page 6.] 

the circumstances he was working or 
He 
therefore sold 160 acres and paid his 
debts. Seven years later he had $5000 
in the bank. In this case all the acres 
had been unprofitable largely because 
there were tod many of them. 

The size of the farm is just a part 
of the problem, How much labor is 
available, the nature of the land and 
soil, the kind of crops grown, the 
nearness to market, the prices paid 
for different classes of farm products, 
all enter into the problem. Kahowledge, 
industry and being a good farmer are 
essential, but executive ability and 
managerial skill are two items of as 
much importance in successfully oper. 
ating a farm as size or ilocation.— 
{c. W. 





Tobacco Crop | 
and Market & 


cae 
Managing Tobacco Seed Beds 


Tobacco growers in all sections are 
now attending to the immense amount 
of preliminary work before their crop 
can be set out in the fields. Much 
depends on the care of the seed beds. 
While methods vary somewhat in the 
different cigar leaf sections the main 
principles everywhere are the same, 
varying only in degree. One of the 
most valuable bulletins for the cigar 
leaf tobacco grower that has recently 
been issued is that on tobacco seed 
beds, by F. Charlan of the experi- 
mental farm at Ottawa, Canada. He 
says that watering should be done 
with a great deal of moderation. Beds 
should never be drenched, but simply 
kept moist. 

Watering should be done during ths 
hot hours of the day and lukewarm 
water should be sprayed on through a 
watering can with very small holes. 
In this way roots of seedlings will not 
be uncovered. After the plants are 
well established more water can be 
used than earlier, but in all cases it 
should be lukewarm water, and no 
more should be applied than is strictly 
necessary to maintain the humidity of 
the bed. Losses of heat in this way 
are avoided. 

Ventilation Important 

The ventilation of the seed beds is 
very important. When sash are used 
they should be raised whenever it is 
possible to do so without exposing 
the beds to an undue amount of cool- 
ing off. When beds aré covered by 
cloth there is a certain amount of 
circulation through the cloth, never- 
theless it is a good plan to raise the 
covering when the weather is favor- 
able. Close atmosphere in the bed is 
very injurious to the seedling. It is 
very important to keep glazed sash up 
almost all the time except during very 
cloudy weather and at night. By rais- 
ing sash slightly on the lower part 
of the frame a good temperature and 
sunstroke avoided. Raising the sash 
at the top of the frame allows rapid 
exit of hot and impure air, and if the 
opening is not very large the bed does 
not cool noticeably. 

During very hot days, when the sun 
is strong, it is an excellent plan ‘to 
raise the adjoining sash alternately at 
the upper and lower ends. This pro- 
vides a regular draft of air upon the 
bed. Toward the end of the growing 
period, by placing cloth over the sash, 
it is possible to keep the bed at a 
lower temperature than the outside 
atmosphere and in this way retard 
the growth of the plants. 

Except where the beds have been 
pens weeds will always make an 

pearance. Weeding should be done 
immediately after watering and care 
must be taken not te bare the reots of 
the seedlings. After a light 
quantity of soil should be spread over 
the whole surface of the bed so as to 


cover the roots of the seedlings that 
may have been exposed. The soil 
used for this aperation should be pre- 
pared in advance and when the beds 
have been treated with formalin or 
steam the soil which is used for cov- 
ering should be treated in the same 
way. Weeding should be done at reg- 
ular intervals until the tobacco seed- 
lings cover the whole surface of the 
bed and have become strong enough 
to prevent any other plant getting a 
foothold. 


Give Best Seedlings a Chance 

Thinning is just as important as 
weeding, for no matter how carefully 
the sowing has been done the plants 
will not come up uniformly. Beds 
should be thinned early, . before the 
plants have made much growth, the 
strongest seedlings being kept. With 
this extra space the best of the plants 
develop rapidly and produce an 
abundance of roots. The production 
of slender or spindling seedlings is 
eliminated. Thinning should be done 
also only after watering, and the 
operation should be followed by a 
sprinkling of the prepared soil. 

Many growers have seriously re- 
tarded the growth of their crop by not 
properly hardening off the young 
plants. This is accomplished chiefly 
by decreasing the proportion of hu- 
midity in the bed and increasing the 
length ef exposure to the sun and to 
the outside temperature. During this 
period of acclimatization, which may 
last from eight to 15 days, according 
to the requirements of transplanting, 
the beds should be kept covered as 
little as possible and watering should 
be decreased. [It is not an easy mat- 
ter to know just how much to reduce 
the humidity. If the watering be- 
comes insufficient the growth of the 
plants will suddenly be checked and 
stems of the young seedlings, instead 
of remaining white and tender, will 
take on a green coler and harden 
rapidly. Seedlings of this kind will 
stand drouth better than tender seed- 
lings, but will not produce as many 
leaves. 





Removing Henhouse 


The lessee of a farm erected a poul- 
try house 108 feet long on the premises, 
the same being attached to a foundation 
ef heavy timbers. Can he remove the 
building at the expiration of his lease? 

E. Z. New Jersey. 

He cannot unless he has an agree- 
ment with the owner that it can be 
mw -ved. 





Balance of Mortgage 

A person owns two pieces of real 
estate and has a mortgage on each. If 
the holder of one mortgage should fore- 
close and the property sell for less 
than the amount of the mortgage, can 
the holder of the mortgage hold the 
other property?—{R. P., New York, 

Presumably a note was given and 
s.cured by the mortgage. Suit can be 
brought en the note for any balance 
remaining unpaid. 


Drawing Will 

A person ong peu ice im regard to 
the making of: a will.—{S. 8., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It would be advisabie to employ an 
attorney te draw the will, otherwise 
mistakes may be made which will pre- 
vent its being allowed. No particular 
words are required, however, but the 
intention of the testatar must be 
made clear. 


Death of Tenant 
The tenant on a farm died a few days 
ago. It has been his cfiistom at the be- 
ginning of each year to give his promis- 
sory note for the rent for the ensuing 
year and shortly before his death had 
requested his landlord to bring a note 
for him to sign fer the rent for the 
mext year but that was not done. Is 
his estate liable for the rent for the 
next year?—T[H, J., Maryland. 
It is not, neither can his heirs hold 
the property. 
Security for Note 
A person in New York gave his pro- 
missory note to a person in Vermont. 
The note was not paid when due and the 
holder of the mote attached a horse and 
sleigh in Vermont belonging to the 
make of the note. — the 
property?—[T. 8. A., New Y¥ 
He can hold it as verity for the 
claim until] he has obtained a judg- 
ment, after which it can be sold on 
the execution. 


Selling Beach 

Can a farmer sell the beach of Lake 
Ontario?—{I. L. M., New York. 

Do not understand what is in- 
tended. The owners of iand adjoin- 
ing the great lakes own to low water 
mark, but they own subject to the 
right of the public to use the water 
for the purposes of navigation up to 
high water mark. 








Jeweler Has Lien 
If articles are left with jeweler to be 
repaired and not fed for, what can 
the jeweler do?—{E. R. B., Tennessee. 
He has a tien oa the articles and 
can sell them by proceeding as re- 
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Write PA... pa by = your leg 
and waist measurements for all sizes up 
toand including @inch wale Geneon 


For larger waist ~ or add 10c for each 

additional two inch 

HAMILTON | CARHARTT 
lanufacturer 


World's Largest M. 
of Overa 
ATLANTA 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT —proved 
by 66 years* use. It will please A 
Only paint endorsed by the” 
Made in all colors —for all sage 
DELIVERED FREE 
Prom the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Fetating Sos Danette 
to avoid trouble and expense caused by | 
cha and peeling. Vataable igtretaion fee 
iw" wi “Dansple Color Cards. Write me. 

. IT can save you money. 


8. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, #.¥. 














Dairying for Profit 


The keen dairy farmer realizes the value of 
reading good books, not only for the information 
that they ae. but for the inspiration to be 
gained. The following list will prove most 
valuable to the man who wishes te increase the 
productiveness of his dairy as well as increase 
his inceme. 


The Manufacture of Ice Crean.s 
Ices 


By 4. Frandsen and €. A. Markham. This book 
should be of vital interest to —— cream makers, 





dairymen and dairy students. of im- 

ance concerning this try thas in- 
cluded, and the matter is arranged in clear, 
practical way. It will a by ds 
as a stands authority Pre- 


the a. 
5443 “indhes. 50 pages. 
GIO cvwcecccvccseccveccccccccvwccsece Net $2.00 
The Business ‘of Dairying 
By C. B. Lane. This book aims te present in a 
L - and cencise manner various business methods 
and systems which will help the dairyman to 
reap greater profits. Et meets the needs 
average dairy farmer, and if carefully followed 
will lead to irying. 
5x7 imches. 300 pages. Cloth......... Net 
First Lessons in 
By H. E. Van Norman. Bupetinn & 
involved in the ha mitk, oe to 
factory, shipping station, LZ the manufacture of 
butter on the farm. Written in a simple, popular 
way. Just the thing for the everyday dairymaa. 
Illustrated. 5a7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net $0.50 


Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 

Milk Products 
By tL. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Publow. A 
treatise on the various methods of testing milk 
and cream, handled with rare skill, and yet 
in so plain a manner that they can_be fully 
ees by all, 286 pages. 


The Science and Practice of Cheese- 
making 


By L. L. Van Slyke and ©. A. Publow. A treatise 
on the manufacture of American cheddar cheese 

and some other varieties; prepared also =. a 
handbook and —_ = of reference fer the daily use 
of practical chee in cheese factory opera- 
tious. TMlustrated. a inches. 6 pages. 
MW CIOtR ccc vccecveccccccsccescconvecevess Net $1.75 


Questions and Answers on Butter. 
making 


y C. A. Publow. The entire subject of butter- 
LAE in all its yoo =. been most ther- 


© principles 


oughly treated, and and important 
features have been added. “illustrated. 5x7 inches. 
100 pages. COM... .cecccvecesceceecces ‘et $0. 

Questions anf Answers on Milk ané 

Milk Testing 

By C. A. Publow and H. C. Tro No other 
treatise . = kind is available, ona no book of 
its size 89 much practical and useful in- 


formation vin t the. study of milk and milk products. 
Titustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 pages. Cleth. Net $0.50 


Free on Application 
Send for our new antl elaborately illustrated 
catalog, 186 pages, GxD inches, containing descrip- 
practical and moder books on — ef 
practi modern books on ferming allie@ 
subjects. Dhis will be seut for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315-321 Fourth Ave . New York, Mi: ¥. 
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Z Pushing Truck Crops A 
PIM nn nm 


Noted Asparagus Section 
J. J, DAVIDSON, JB, GLOUCESTER CO, N J 


In the territory surrounding Swedes- 
boro, N J, the finest asparagus grown 
in the United States is produced. If 
you are a farmer or are interested in 
farming you ask why this asparagus 
is superior to what is grown in your 
own section. This is rather simple. 
Your section probably cares for the 
crop “in the ordinary way;” for 
Swedesboro grass the growers select 
their sites for prospective asparagus 
beds with great care. 

They choose the best fields for rais- 
ing early truck, generally a light loam 
in which manure and fertilizer act 
quickly. The land is the first ground 
on the farm to respond to the genial 
warmth of the sun. It is then treated 
with a light coat of lime, next broad- 
casted about 15 tons manure to the 
acre, then the trenches plowed out 
for the asparagus roots to be planted. 

The first and second year after 
planting there is the expense of ferti- 
lizer and manure and of cultivating 
the bed all summer. The usual amount 
of stable manurp applied each year is 
15 tons an acre, broadcasted in the 
fall. The usual amount of fertilizer 
applied an acre each year is one ton 
drilled on top of the rows in early 
spring and one-half ton drilled on 
each side of the rows just after cut- 
ting stops. 

From all this you may see that the 
original cost of planting the bed and 
maintaining it for te first two years 
and the interest on money, invested, pile 
up such heavy charges that the first 
and second year’s cutting, after de- 
ducting the regular yearly expense, will 
hardly be enough to have really paid 
back the money the, farmer has put in 
the bed. 

Profits Begin in Fifth Year 

Beginning with the fifth year, the 
planter begins to realize some profit 
on his bed. From then forward the 
reward for his patience and work are 
rapid and as large as bringing the bed 
to a profitable basis has been slow 
and burdensome. Under reasonably 
good attention the bed will be profit- 
able for 10 to 15 years, Of course, it 
must be cultivated during the entire 
summer, but outside of that and the 
cost of fertilizer materials, the cutting 
season is the owner's only busy time 
in the year. This season starts be- 
tween April 15 and 20, and stops be- 
tween June 15 and July 4, so the own- 
er need work only two or 244 months 
to secure an income to keep him the 
entire year. This may sound a little 
too easy, but you must not forget the 
lean years when the bed was getting 
under way. 

I know of several farmers who have 
beds of four to six acres whose net in- 
come from these beds ranges from 
$1500 to $2300 a year. Some of them 
raise nothing else and during the bal- 
ance of the summer after cutting 
stops, enjoy their automobiles without 
interfering with their business or any 
other pleasure they may seek. There 
are many larger beds, some of 10 to 16 
acres. The owners of these beds have 
very nice incomes. od 
Grading and Packing Carefully Done 


The asparagus is all sorted into 
three grades and packed in crates of 
two dozen bunches each. The first 
grade or fancy brings wholesale in 
New York city and Boston $4.50 to $11 


a crate, the second grade or prime 
$3.50 to $6 a crate, and the third 
grade or culls $2 to $4 a crate. There 
are exceptions to the above figures, 
however. Some shipments of particu- 
larly large “grass” have sold as high 
as $15 to $20 a crate. This price can 
be obtained only for asparagus that 
will average nine to 12 stalks a bunch, 
About 40,000 to 50,000 crates contain- 
ing two dozen bunches each are 
shipped each year from the territory 
immediately surrounding Swedesboro. 


You may say this article is overrat- 
ine the industry, but’ any man with 
$1000 or $2000 and a good supply of 





courage, can:bring an asparagus bed 
to a protfiable basis if he has the qual- 
ifications to raise any other truck 
crop successfully. Of course, only 
a part of the Swedesboro farmers 
make asparagus their only crop. Some 
raise tomatoes, potatoes and other 
truck as well. These people live well, 


in a great many eases having 
houses with all modern  conven- 
iences, running automobiles, educat- 


ing their children and then saving 
$1000 to $3000 or $4000 a year. To 
corroborate this statement, I might 
say that Swedesboro, with about 1500 
inhabitants, maintains a successful na. 
tional bank end a successful trust 
company. The former, which is much 
the older, averases close to $1,00,000 
deposits, Another sign of prosperity 
is that there is a Swedesboro motor 
club. Its secretary tells me that about 
125 automobiles are owned in Swedes- 
boro and the surrounding *territory 
not more than four miles out in any 
direction. These cars run from the 
cheapest makes to the very best. Such 
facts indicate that asparagus and oth- 
er truck crops pay well in the Swedes- 
boro section. 





Selling Strawberrics—It is an easy 
matter.to grow a crop of strawber- 
ries, but quite another thing to sell 
them profitably. Strawberries to sell 
well must be picked carefully in boxes 
and placed on the market soon 
thereafter. Few towns are well sup- 
plied with strawberries during the 
strawberry season. Any individual 
who will plant one to five acres will 
find a ready market for all _ his 
product at home. For home market, 
strawberries should be very nearly 
ripe when picked.; but for shipping, 
they should be picked a little greener. 
It is an easy matter to pick a small 
area, but when several acres have to 
be picked over every day, it is not so 
easy. Shortage of help is the main 
trouble. When picking for shipping, 
a field should be picked every day if 
possible, but for home market, to pick 
over the same ground every other day 
is often enough. It is well to see that 
the boxes are well filled. 








: EXPERIMENTS 
Teach Things of Value 


Where one has never made the ex- 
periment of leaving off coffee and 
drinking Postum, it is still easy to 
learn something about it by reading 
the experiences of others. 

Drinking Postum is a pleasant way 
out of coffee troubles. A Penn. man 
says: 

“My wife was a victim of nervous- 
ness, weak stomach and loss of appe- 
tite for years; and although we re- 
sorted to numerous methods for relief, 
one of which was 2 change from 
coffee to tea, it was all to no purpose. 


“We knew coffee was causing the 
trouble but could not find anything to 
take its place until we tried Postum. 
Within two weeks after she quit coffee 
and began using Postum almost all of 
her troubles had disappeared as if by 
magic.. It was truly wonderful. Her 
nervousness was gone, stomach trouble 
relieved, appetite improved, and, above 
all, a night’s rest was complete and 
refreshing. 


“This sounds like an exaggeration, 
as it all happened so quickly. Each 
day there was improvement, for the 
Postum was undoubtedly strengthen- 
ing her. Every particle of this good 
work is due to drinking Postum in 
Place of coffee.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ; 

Postum comes in two forms: 


Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15¢ and 25c pkgs. 

; Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a 
delicious beverage instantly. 30c and 
50c tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 


“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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capacity—therefore, it is not expensive to use. 
proof- ore, 
never be without Everjet. 





—and 


what you need, 





Everjet has saved man 


condition. It is elastic and 


peels, scales or cra 


ONOID is the most effective lice destroyer 


and cow spray ever made. Spra our 

live stock with Creonoid and they Sad be 

happy and healthy. 

horses—cows that give a peemins ield of milk 
ens. 


Creonoid makes care-free 


clean, good-laying ittle Creon- 


for Farmers 


| 5 pence Money Savers will solve many of your’ prob- 
lems, and save your time and money. Good 
dealers almost everywhere carry them in stock. 


E,VERLASTIC is a splendid “rubber roofing”. It is just 
] ough, durable, weather-proof and 
inexpensive. No better “ rubber roofing” could be made at 
the price. Very easily laid. It will solve your roofing 
les. Made in one, two and three ply weights. Be 
sure to ask for it the next time you go to your dealer's. 


THEN there is Everjet Elastic Paint 
—the best carbon paint ever 

a dollar by 
keeping “ready roofings” in first class 
contracts to meet temperature 

And as a roof paint 
erjet stands alone. It has great covering 


cts against leake and weather. You should 
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porkers. Follow 


or weather. It saves you money. 


much to make them. Play safe. 


sealed with it stays sealed. 





and cost less, Try some and sce for yourself, 






Birmingham Kansas City 
Winnipeg 


Vancouver 


oid sprayed in the piseery helps =e profitable 
ections carefully. 


Nov those fence posts of yours would net 
have rotted if you had used Barrett’s Grade 
Grade One One Creosote Oil. 

Liaup ~.., wonderful wood preservative will keep fence posts 
Creosote Oil and timbers rot-proof for twenty years. Don’t 
‘ think of putting wood into the ground without 
treating it with Barrett’s Creosote Oil. It 
‘wood than any other preservative. It also lasts longer. 
easily applied. Use it wherever wood is exposed to dampness, ea 


MANY a leak in your purse is caused by neglecting 
the little everyday repairs or else by paying too 

P Have Barrett’s Elas- 
tigum—the wonderful, waterproof cement. It makes 
those little necessary repairs easy and cheap. And they 
are permanent too. - It’s just what you want for joining 
and relining gutters of metal or wood. It seals leaks 
and joints. The best thing you can use for chimney 
flashings. Elastigum is waterproof so that any joint 


OU could improve the a qualities of 

b pt one of your etenpeott ed buildings by using Tylike Shine 
les. These shingles deserve your congideration for several reasont. 
hey are very beautiful, bei 
tractive red,without any artificial coloring. 
in themselves and need no 
important point, Tylike Shingles are made of crushed slate on @ 
tough waterproof base, They are laid like slate, but look better 


For sale by good dealers everywhere. Booklet free on request. Address our nearest office. 
Ss 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsour 

i Minneapolis 

THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
St. John, N. B. 
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made in rich forest green and an at= 
They are wai £ 
mting. They are fire-resisting—a very 





4 Company 
Detroit 
Salt Lake City Sea Peoria 


Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 














Direct from the manufacturer. 
An Iron Clad Guarantee with each order. 
Buy direct and save one third, 


20 Cents Each 


Made of the best high carbon spring steel, 
Will not buckle or break. Just what you 
need for that line fence. Low price on 
corner posts too. And with each order 
for 100 posts a 


Free Driving Cap 


Hercules posts are made to stand up and 


posts are D. 
Send for Free Circular 
It tells all about the satisfactory Hercules 
and how to buy the best post at the lowest 
price. No trouble © questions. 


to answe 
HERCULES STEEL POST Co. 


ort Dearborn Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 











SS TT ttt 
I understand (despite War's | 
increase in price) you have low ¢ 
contract for miles of best hard- | 
wire steel fencing. .So send new ' 
Catalog free (prices starting 12o. \ 
. 

e 














instead of 13c. per rod). Also 
send FREE bottle-opener to 
ssl show wire's heavy galvanizing. 
SSS NOME... ee ceeeseeeeserennens 
ss Address........:+ Schade SE Atos 
MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO. 
The Mail-Order House of the East 
Deot. 18 BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


RITE FOR 
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1 _-b—-$-F Over 25,000,008 rode Brown 
a Fence already sold to 400,000 
2 farmers. Factory Prices, 
dy 
Steel Posts, tool "Write postal. 
2 THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE GO. 
Dept.51 - « © Cleveland, Otte 


























To Get Best Service, 
Best Prices, Best Goods 


it may help you to copy or cut out the form below, 
in writing to advertisers. It will show them that 
you are entitled to their best attention, and that 
you have the backing of “the old reliable Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’” as per guarantee on 
back hereof, Write plaialy to avoid possible 
mistakes. 


(Here fill in name of advertiser you are writing to) 
Seeing your advertisement in the old reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist of New York 
city, please send me, as you advertise therein, 
the following: 


NAM cocccccccescvocccoce ecccccccccece pecsee 
BBs i cccwecececs Postoffice. ...seseeeess ° 
COMME. cicovoncece eeccee State. .ccccccssees e 
RRINCOE cecccccdescesicecoddedoc coccccecsese 
Railroad Freight Station....... weececececeseces 
Express company .......s.eeess rer Tir? tits | 
| Peer at ee cbepec es 

(Please See Overy 
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A SAVING 
OF MONEY? 


is the direct result 
of buying an all- 
purpose and binder 
ngineto say 


Farm Mechanics 

artment, Uni- 

souy of Titiseio, says: ‘By all means pur- 
mee for general pur as 5, 

focere, such design as to deb dteele te on 

grain or corn binders, manure spreadere, potato 

diggers, etc., in season.” 


Te Nee Way” 


All-Purpose and Binder Engine 
“Gores Goes Rienr” 


and meecseve re- 
= irement. t is 

ee from cumber- 
some water cooling 
system ra dyna 
ped with high ten- 
sion magneto, floor 
feed carburetor, 
multiple disc clutch 
pulley and features 
not found on ordi- 

fa ak 


: : » be 
¥ wt price of $150.00 F. 0. B 
Attachments extra. 


Write for Catalog 


BIg Remon 


B. Factory. 











Tools for every purpose 


Bigger Crops Less Work 

We have a tool for voor uk 
regardless of siz of yo 

arden. Write Fa Yer 

—, 4 Automa’ je 

4 and 


Traneplentors. 


Automatic 
Weeders, 
Seeders, and 


Transplanters 


THE GOLDEN 
MFG. CO. 
W.12 Osborn, Ohio 
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The Farrell 
Hoist | 


for unloading hay with 

Gas Engine Can be 
operated from load. as quick return drum and 
band. brake. Price right. For Circular address 
JOHN FARRELL & SON, Newton, Sussex i 


RMLEDER 
Mar ueNS FOR THE FARM 


Have the stren _ 
and pulling power necessary 
your work. Our new sales = means A big 
saving to the purchaser. for Motor 
Track Catalog and further information. 
THE 0. ARMLEDER CO. Cineinnati, Ohio 








To the Advertiser Addressed 
on Other Side Hereof 


In sending this inquiry or order, per- 
mit. me to call your attention, for our 
mutual benefit, to the following guar- 
antee of its advertisers’ reliability 
which appears at the top of first 
column on editorial page of each issue 
of Orange Judd American Agriculturist 
of New York city: 


OUR GUARANTEE — We positively 
guarantee that each advertiser in this 
issue of Orange Judd Amerjcan Agricul- 
turist is reliable. We agree to refund to any 
subscriber the purchase price of any ar- 
ticle advertised herein if found not to be 
as advertised. To take advantage of 
this guarantee, our subscribers MUST 
always state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw your 
adv in the old reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist.”” We are not re- 
sponsible. for claims against individuals 
or firms adjudicated bankrupt, or 
whose. estates: are. in receiver's hands, or 
proceedings gn asd or receivership 

gs are pendin 
P (Picase See Over) 
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Spraying Materials 
GLENN W, HERRICK, N Y AGRI COLLEGE 


Paris green is little used nOwadays 
for orchard spraying. It has become 
not only a custom but a necessity, be- 
“ause of expense, to combine insecti- 
cides and fungicides for summer 
spraying when trees are in foliage. 
Unfortunately, paris green cannot be 
combined with the lime-sulphur for 
spraying with any assurance of free- 
dom from burning. -It has, therefore, 
been practically discarded for orchard 
use. Arsenate of lead has replaced it 
and is used almost exclusively for bit- 
ing insects on orchard trees and very 
largely for such pests occurring on 
other plants. At least one firm has 
written me saying that they have not 
advanced the price of arsenate of lead, 
but are selling it for the same price 
as during former years, I should cer- 
tainly recommend the substitution of 
arsenate of lead for paris green in or- 
chard spraying and in nearly all other 
cases, 

On the other hand, it seems oppor- 
tune to say.a few words regarding the 
comparatively new insecticide known 
as arsenate of calcium with which en-. 
tomologists have been experimenting 
for the past two or three years. Cal- 
cium or lime is probably the cheapest 
material or base with which arsenic 
can be combined to produce a safe 
and cheap insecticide. Arsenite of lime 
has long been known and used, but 
owing to its injurious effect on foliage 
it has not come into general use. On 
the other hand, arsenate of lime seems 
to be a “more stable and less soluble 
compound” than the arsenite and 
should prove to be less injurious to 
foliage. It should also be considerably 
cheaper than either arsenate of lead 
or paris green and can be made with 
somewhat higher poison-content than 
the former, although not as high as 
the latter. The commercial brand, 
however; in the form of powder, is 
said to contain 44% of arsenic oxide, 
which is nearly three times as high as 
the paste arsenate of lead and nearly 
1% times as high as. the powdered ar- 
senate of lead. Therefore, if arsenate 
of lime should prove as safe on foliage 
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Horticultural Practice 
el 


as arsenate of lead it would appear to 
be a most valuable find. 

In 1915 W. M. Scott reported the re- 
sults of experiments with arsenate of 
calcium made during 1913 and 1914 in 
spraying apple trees and shade trees 
for codling moth, and other biting in- 
sects. The material was combined with 
lime-sulphur in case of the apple trees 
and used in comparison with arsenate 
of lead. Scott concluded from these 
experiments ‘‘that for spraying apple 
and shade trees arsenate of lime may 
be used with the same degree of effi- 
ciency and safety as arsenate of lead. 
The chief advantage it has is in the 
matter of cost, being cheaper than ar- 
senate of lead.- It mixes with lime- 
sulphur solution without causing any 
chemical reaction, which fact might 
be considered as another advantage, 
neither material being decomposed by 
the combination.’ 

Government entomologists have also 
been experimenting with arsenate of 
calcium during 1912, 1913 and 1914. 
Their work shows that this material 
gives promising results in the control 
of biting insects like the codling 
moth, tent caterpillar and others that 
attack the apple, and that it does not 
injure the foliage, The poison was 
used at the rate of two pounds to 50 
gallons of water and compared favor- 
ably with arsenate of lead used at the 
same rate. In some cases its action 
was slower than that of the arsenate 
of lead, but apparently as effective in 
the end. Apparently when the arse- 
nate of calcium was combined with 
lime-sulphur it. was more effective as 
a killing agent than when used alone, 
and did not lessen the fungisidal value 
of the latter. In 1914 a commercial 
brand of paste arsenate of calcium 
containing 18.8% of arsenic oxide was 
used in combination with lime-sul- 
phur. The sprayed plots gave 98.8% 
sound apples, while the plots sprayed 
with arsenate of lead gave 99.4% of 
sound apples, a difference that may be 
considered negligible if arsenate of 
calcium is considerably cheaper. The 
check plots of unsprayed f 
only 58.7% sound apples 

Arsenate of calcium may be 
at home as follows Stone lime 


trees 














fruition. 
in Golorado. 
gallons cherries. 





dark red; tender, jui¢y, ric 


While the season is late in many 
will find the brilliancy of orchard bloom 
The trees here pictured are of Royal Duke cherry as it grows 
The tree in the foreground in @ pace : 
The novel Duke biel ig a large fruit, surface 


Blossom T in the Orchard Has Its True Charm 


sections the opening days of .Mas 
with. its promise of... later 


season, yields 85 








American Agriculturist 
DIBBLE’S 


LFALFA SEED 


D. B. Brand Northern dry land grown, abso- 
lutely hardy with us. 600 bushels still in stock 
above 99.75% Pure. Free from dodder and tre- 
foil. This is the kind you want, is it not? Sam- 
ple, Price List and Dibble’s new book on Alfalfa 
Culture FREE. 


S DIBBLE’S Cc 

Average fermlestion above 90%. Northers } 
grown for Northern. Farmers. 

Mammoth White Dent. 

Improved Leaming. 

Early Yellow Deut. 

White Cap Yellow Dent (extra caciy). 

Bushel, $2; 2-bu. bag, $3.50; 10 bu., 315. 


Mammoth Yellow Flint. 
Sanford’s White Flint (extra carly). 
Bushel, $2; 2-bu. bog, $3.50; 10 bu., $16.50. 


pemeeth Yellow Soy Beans, $2.25 per ba. 
Medium Green (extra carly), $4. 


DIBBLE’S 


eed Potatoes 


Early Ohios, Early Manistee 
Moneymaker, Rurals 
Carmans, Raleighs 

Russets ; 


Single barrels, $4; 10 barvels, straight or 
sorted kinds, $37.80, 25 conte lass por pochage if 


in sacks. 
—Last Call 


Remember. Dibble’s Farm Seeds are 
sold subject to their famous ten-day- 
money-back-if-you-want-it guarantee. 


Order quick. Spring is here. Prompt 
shipment on all orders. Catalog and 
samples free. 


| Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Box A 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FARM SEEDS 


Potash Famine? Try Kelp 
America’s coming Potash fertilizer, Pacific Kel; gike. 
pulverized contains 30 to 40% Muriate of Potash 
gen and Humus. Urgently recommended by U. 8. Son 
One Ib. enough for 40 plants, applied at — or 
atisfy yourese. rial bags, 1 
$1.10, postpaid. rying hh 3 now 
yA ytd Lk, when distributed trom eastern centers in 
required amounts at reasonable prices. 


UNION ALGAL POTASH CO., 450 W. Y. BLK, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Baskets Baskets 


We manufacture EE: 
Cherry, Peach, Gra - 
el and Picking Baskets, Bar- 
rels, Cushions & © rates. Can 
also supply you with Ladders 

Save the jobber’a discount by 
buying poh ct from the manu 
facturer. 

Write for our frse [Catalogue 
with prices. 
WEBSTER BASKET CO. 
Monroe Co., #. ¥ Box 41 





























Wanster, 
Write for 


FRUIT PACKAGES “2° 


ae Ai 


t quality. Allstyles. Any quantity. 
c. MN. ROBINSON & BRO., Dept.d0 Baitimore, Md. 


PROTECT YOUR EARLY CABBAGE 


Calbxge Maggots destroy a big percentage 5° ~ Ea 'y 
Cabbage and ee in this Section. Boe St tive 
seasons ‘* Plant Protections’’ have turnitned 99 
protection for “tiie” pest at $2.00 per 1,000. Write for free 
samples and data 


———Piant Protector Co., 29 $. Water St., Roches'er, W. Y 








Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 

All vegetables and strawberries, including Ever-bearing, 
get my cats alog, read why I sell choice dient Sent pre 
paid at half the price of others c.& SEWELL, WJ 


VEGETABLE PLANTS Barr's . Mammoth 


and Palmetto 30¢ per 100, $2.50 per 1,000, CABBAGE PLANTS— 
Jersey .Wakefield and . ag ae Wakefield $1.00 ae at 
Send for price list ; RILEY, TORRESDALE, PHILA PA. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Good stocky plants of- all the leading Varieties 
Catalogue free. H. H. BENNING, RB, 6, Clydé, N. Y. 


? Farmer Agents Wanted. Get ’ 
BINDER TWINE our samples and prices 
Theo Burt & Sons, - Melrose, 9 





Asparagus Roots— 














School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 


Formerly Principal of Pittsville( Wisc.) High School 
This isa work of unusual excellence, and is un 

| doubtedly in a class by itself, It is clean cut, direct 
and full of material needed by teachers and pupils, 
It is the outcome of practical teaching in the publio 
schools. by 4 man who has actually taught the sib 
ject for many ye ay. The book is, teachable, prac 
tical qnd elementary, and ‘so written chat any 
teacher can use it. It cannot fail to be of value to 
the teacher, pupil, or any thinking farmer who 
desires to obtain in an easy; pleasing 

general knowledge of elementary 

Profusely illustrated, containing nine 1 
plates in color, and a large nuinber of maae f 
halftone illustrations and drawings o7 a bh g 
paper. 340 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, Prie ce Niet, $. 33 


* ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315-321 Fourth Ave, New York 
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Crossing Chestnuts for Better Fruit 
The two illustrations show what hybridization may do in improv- 


ing the quality of chestnuts. 
dwarf chinquapin. 


At the left of the picture are nuts of wild 
At the right the hybrid chinquapin obtained by 


hypridizing the wild chinquapin with the Japanese chestnut, 


pounds; sodium arsenate, fused and 
dry powdered, 65%: As 2 O 5, 100 
pounds; water 26 gallons. “Place the 


stone lime in a wooden container and 
add a small amount of water, just 
enough to start slaking. When the 
slaking is well under way pour in the 
sodium arsenate, which should first 
have been dissolved in hot water. Keep 
stirring until the lime has thoroughly 
slaked. Sufficient water should be 
added from time to time to prevent 
burning, The resulting arsenate of 
calcium should contain about 18% of 
arsenic oxid."’ | 

Evidently, arsenate of calcium can- 
not be used on peach foliage with 
safety, and the writer would like to 
emphasize the fact that it has not yet 
been tested thoroughly enough and 
widely enough to unreservedly recom- 
mend it for general use or to say that 
it should supplant arsenate of lead 
when spraying apple and other trees 
having equally resistant foliage. 





Disease Centrol of Chestnuts 


How to checkmate the new chestnut 
blight or bark diseases that are caus- 
ing such vast destruction is a problem 
of no small importance, and it is hav- 
ing the attention of various experts. 


This disease started in eastern New 
York about 12 years ago. It is now 
found in 19 states, affecting all the 


northern half of our native chestnut 
stands and doing. damage estimated at 
close upon $50,000,000, 

Experts say that no native chestnut 
appears to be spared in the long run. 
The little eastern bush chinquapin, 
with its smooth bark and comparative 
freedom from insect enemies, appears 
less readily attacked. The European 
chestnut in its favorite varieties is al- 
60 subject to disease. The chestnuts 
of Japan and China offer very great 
resistance, amounting in some varie- 
ties almost to practical immunity, 

There seems to be now no method 


acters 


of controlling this disease, which its 
caused by a fungus, whose spores are 
carried about by birds and insects 
creating new infections wherever they 
reach the sapwood or inner bark of 
the chestnut tree. Government ex- 
perts claim that the only obvious 
means of replacing the great: loss of 
chestnut timber and nuts would seem 
to lie in the substitution for our native 
forms, the Asiatic species, that best 
resists the disease, having evidently 
for ages been accustomed to its pres- 
ence: and also to breed the chestnut 
as a valuable genius of forest trees by 
hybridization and _ selection for the 
avowed production of varieties better 
adapted for our purposes. 

Some chestnut breeding has already 
been accomplished in various parts of 
the country, and generally with good 
results. Hybrids between the highly 
resistant Japanese chestnut and our 
native chinquapin have been raised in 
considerable numbers, equally from 
handsome dwarf trees bearing at an 
early age profuse crops of nuts of ex- 
cellent quality five or six times the size 
of the wild chinquapin parent 
and ripening weeks before any other 
chestnuts. So far these trees show a 
very high degree of disease resistance. 

Another line of breeding lies in the 
intercrossing of disease resisting 
Japanese and Chinese varieties. Gov- 
ernment experts have selected some of 
the best resulting forms and look with 
great favor upon the results already 
accomplished, and believe that the fu- 
ture work is full of promise. Neither 
the hybrid nor crossbred chestnuts are 
yet available for distribution to the 
public for testing, but if after further 
observations as to their varietal char- 


sistance is satisfactory, distribution 
for public testing will be possible. 





A Good Road between every farm 
and market is a reasonable and worth- 
while proposition. 

















Hybrid Chinquapin Tree 
1 
This is a_chestnut tree eight years old, the result of crossing the 
wild dwarf chinquapin of the eastern states with the Japanese chestnut, 
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The way to sell 
more apples 


NY 


his friends. 
Therefore ship him 


ones if you want a repeat 
If you 


order soon. 


Spray with 


Cop.0.e Py rOX- ov. 


you will get more barrels of fancy fruit, a better 
Pyrox fills the 


price per barrel and a larger market. 


barrel with the apples that used togo ontop. Those 
who spray with it send more apples to market and 


less to the cider mill. 


Spray your apple and other fruit trees with Pyrox. 
Spray your potatoes and other vegetables with it too. 
It kills leaf eating insects and prevents plant dis- 
eases on all kinds of fruit and vegetables. 


BOWK 


Large catalog free. 





MAN will eat an 
apple, but if they are 
good ones he will eat 

two, and will pass them to 


Order of nearest dealer or send 
$1 for a trial crock big enough to make 35 gallons spray. 


INSECT! ICID! DE COMPANY 


1011 Fidelity B Bldg., Bal 
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and the degrees of disease re- 


Your silo, to produce the best silage, should be round, air- tight 
at the sides and bottom, and should have absolutely smooth interior 
walls. This latter is most important, as inequalities in the walls mean 
spaces in which air can gather and cause decay. Build with 


North Carolina Pine 
“The Wood Universal” 





Properly protected, it will resist rot indefinitely. 


ductor of heat, it will keep your silage in perfect condition. 
There’ s-a suitable grade for every farm 


is unusually inexpensive. 
Ask your dealer for North Carolina Pine. 


purpose. 
Write today for our 160-page Farm Building book. 
saving pointers—plans and photos of farm buildings and helpful hints of all 





| This remarkable wood is welf adapted for the building of silos. 
} 


kinds. Sells regularly for One Dollar but costs you not one cent, 
Book No, 16 


o. I 


North Carolina Pine Association 


Norfolk, Va. 
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Among the Farmers : 


MMMM MT 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Round About the State 


Cold storage warehouses in Penn- 
sylvania reported 55,608 barrels and 
27,352 boxes of apples in storage on 
April 1. About 20% of the corn 
ground to be sown this spring was 
p:owcd last fall and some during the 
Warm spell in January. There was 
an average of seven weeks’ snow pro- 
tection to the wheat and rye through- 
out Pennsylvania. This varied from 
four weeks in the southern tier to 10 
weeks in the northern tier of counties. 

One year ago on April 1, the av- 
erage price of potatoes to farmers of 
Pennsylvania was 54 cents a bushel 
and this year ‘the price received av- 
eraged about $1.16. The average price 
for eggs paid to the farmers on April l 
was 28 cents a dozen. Franklin, Ful- 
ton and Perry county prices averaged 
18 cents,a dozen while the highest 
prices were Philadelphia 2% cents, and 
Allegheny, Beaver and Delaware 28 
cents a dozn. 

Th average price realized by farm- 
ers for butter on April 1 was 33 cents 
@ pound. Fulton county averaged 2 
cents and Green county 26 cents a 
pound. Philadelphia and Montgom- 
ery prices were 42 cents, Delaware 41 
cents and Bucks 40 cents. Many 
cases of hog cholera reported to the 
live stock sanitary board of the Penn- 
sylvania department of agriculture 
have been traced to animals sold at 
public sales. 

Jefferson county constables have 
already killed 254 dogs that were not 
licensed and it is expected that a 
total of 700 unlicensed dogs will be 
killed. In many counties the con- 
stables are killing all dogs that have 
not been registered and licensed ac- 
cerding to the dog tax act. Lancaster 
county will greatly increase the acre- 
age in pickles this season, as there is 
promise of a general demand, after 
a short crop last year. 


‘Clearfield County Pomona 
T. Le. WALL, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA 


At the recent meeting of the Clear- 
field county pomona in Susquehanna 
grange hall at Curwensville, Pa, E. H. 
Harmon, secretary of the county mu- 
tual grange insurance company, re- 
ported $2,077,502 of insurance in force 
April 1, 1916. Deputy G. W. Hatch 
stated that many good and successful 
farmers are not affiliated with the 
grange. This-he deprecated as a se- 
rious mistake, pointing out the fact 
that these farmers are indebted to 
the grange for practically all of the 
constructive work that has been done 
in their interest in an“organized way, 
in both state and nation, as witnessed, 
for instance, in the successful estab- 
lishment of rural delivery, and now in 
the effort to restore its efficiency, 
which was being impaired by ill-con- 
sidered changes that were attempted 
in consolidation of routes. 

The grange and the church in co- 
operation was discussed by the worthy 
chaplain, Rev G. W. Hatch, who said 
that while they could often work to- 
gether in social and other ways, yet 
each has its separate. field. C. A. 
Woods said that in certain very im- 
portant respects one could not be a 
good church member unless he or she 
subscribed in principles to many of tha 


very foundation principles of the 
grange. 
How we get our members to re- 


spond to literary program was dis- 
cussed by Mrs Lottie Kline, who said 
90 members of the subordinate grange 
of which she is lecturer attend, she 
has no difficulty in getting them to re- 
spond, and recommends that the “in- 
surance members” should be made to 
live up strictly to the rule of attend- 
ing at least four times a year. She 
tries to assign to cach member some- 
thine they know about or can at least 
open for others to discuss. Mrs Kline 
has an enviable reputation as grange 
lecturer 

D. H. Watts spoke on Ruts. When 
a boy he used to ride the lead horse 
of a team of four. He had a disposi- 
tion to avoid the beaten tracks if he 
thought it better going. His father 
used to say to him, “Davy, why don’t 
you drive where other people do,” 
which may be good advice to a team- 
ster, but in human progress the great 
achievements have been made by those 
who have not kept in the ruts. Na- 
tional ruts, he said, were responsible 





for the present terrible war in which 
the greatest genius and ability of the 
race is put into the slaughter of fel- 
lowmen. State officials should get out 
of the rut of working for themselves, 
rather than for the general good, 
There are many individual ruts in 
which one gets in the way of working 
at a disadvantage, as inconvenience 
of buildings, wrong methods of labor, 
lack of system, ete. Educational ruts 
sometimes hinder county superintend- 
ents who put too much politics in 
their work. Sometimes it is the peo- 
ple who are in a rut and the super- 
intendent has hard work to get them 
out. Loafing of young men in stores 
and other public places is a bad rut; 
much of it could be cut out if better 
schools were supplied in rural com- 
munities. 

Some country cross-roads towng 
mentioned seem to have solved the 
problem of rural education at home 
by providing good educational cen- 
ters well supported. There are hun- 
dreds of boosters for the colleges and 
higher institutions of learning—why 
not more for the smaller home insti- 
tutions? C. A. Woods said the cost 
of the teachers’ institutes to the tax- 
payers of the county, $10,000 a year 
in wages for teachers and directors, 
far outweighed the advantage, which 


was nothing. Prof James Rowles 
eulogized the influence of the’ great 
minds of men to whom he had 
listened at the institute. 

T. L. Wall and D. H. Watts called 
attention to the lack of our’ school 


education in preparing young people 
for interest in farm or rural life. A 
lively discussion ensued over the 
query, Why do so many pupils fail in 
the eighth grade examinations, with 
answers as follows: A majority of our 
country schools are one-room mixed 
schools with all grades, necessitating 
teaching so many subjects a little, 
that none are taught well. One 
speaker criticized the teachers for not 
preparing the pupils properly; an- 
other the county superintendent for 
not asking the right questions that 
would let them pass; another that too 
many pass already and get into the 
high school without sufficient prepara- 
tion in common branches, are only a 
worry to themselves and a burden to 
the school. It was suggested by T. L. 
Wall that we are not getting our 
money’s worth out of teachers by put- 
ting them in mixed _ schools. Mrs 
Mary McClure said we should begin 
at the foundation and teach little 
children from what they know, and 
their education will not be so de- 


ficient. Prof Rowles said that there 
should be a curriculum for country 
schools to fit country needs, just as 


there is a curriculum for city schools 
to fit city needs. 

Resolutions were adopted against 
wasting public money for unnecessary 
purposes. Indorsing the county fair 
at Clearfield and a resolution of con- 
dolence on the death of Eliza Bell, a 
member who was present at last po- 
mona meeting. Hubert Seigey, an SS- 
year-old patron, was present and 
gave a speech extolling the grange, in 
which he said that all of his family 
are members. The exercises were in- 
terspersed with music and lively wit, 
and were attended by nearly 200 mem- 
bers. Dinner and supper were served 
from baskets brought by members. 


Butter Contest at College 
During the next few months the 
dairy husbandry department of the 


Pennsylvania state college will con- 
duct an educational butter’ scoring 
contest for creamery butter. Butter 


for these contests must arrive at State 
College, Pa, not later than the follow- 
ing dates: May 23, June 27, August 
8, September 12, October 10 and No- 
vember 7. One lot was received on 
April 25. 

Competent judges are scoring the 
samples and making analyses of all 
samples. The comments of the judges 
and the analyses of the butter are for- 
warded to contestants soon after each 
contest. Only two pounds of butter 
is required for each shipment. 
Special boxes for shipment of all sam- 
ples will be furnished by the dairy 
husbandry department. Directions 
for packing and shipping are inclosed 
in each box. Contestants receive the 
proceeds from the sale of the butter. 


Clearfield Co—The county commis- 
sioners recently appropriated $1200 
for the support ofa farm agent. Many 


individuals and representatives of 
farm organizations held a meeting 
with the county commissioners, when 
the advantages of a farm bureau were 
earnestly advanced, the county com- 
missioners agreeing to the proposition. 
It is expected that the agent will be 
on hand soon to advise with farmers 
and advance the farm interests of the 
county. , 

More Sheep the Cry—‘More sheep, 
more wool,” is the slogan of the 
Philadelphia wool and textile assn in 
the campaign that has been started 
for increasing the sheep industry in 
Pa. Sec Akeroyd reports that various 
agri organizations are taking up the 
work. Space has been reserved by 
the sec in thé textile exhibit to be 
held in connection with the conven- 
tion of the National assn of hosiery 
and underwear maufacturers, to be 
held in Philadelphia this month, 
where literature will be distributed 
giving statistics showing the impor- 
tance of raising more sheep in this 
country. 

Auto Fees Heavy—Pa’s revenue 
from automobile licenses this year will 
exceed $2,000,000, notwithstanding the 
rising cost of gasoline. Up to Apr 25 
the receipts of the state highway dept 
for auto licenses were $1,666,615, or 
$1338 more than the amount paid last 
year. In the closing days of Apr the 
receipts were particularly heavy. 


Turnpike Hearings—The matter of 
freeing the road of the Montgomery 
turnpike company in’ lower Merion 
township of Montgomery Co is now be- 
fore a road jury appointed by the 
court of that county to take testimony. 
Witnesses were heard on May 2 and 
83, and another hearing will take place 
May 8. The turnpike company ex- 
pressed at the first hearing a willing- 
ness to sell, and evidence is now being 
taken as to the value of the franchise. 
This is one of the few toll roads still 
in existence in the southeastern sec- 
tion of Pa. 

Better School Buildings—The bor- 
oOughs and townships of Pa are pro- 
viding better buildings for the school 
children. The taxpayers of Birds- 
boro, at a special election on Apr 25, 
voted $50,000 to be expended in the 
erection of a commodious schoolhouse. 
The borough of Shillington, in the 
midst of a fine rural district, will ex- 
pend $10,000 for a new school build- 
ing. 

Montgomery Farms Sold—Several 
farms in the northern part of Mont- 
gomery Co were’ sold in Apr. The 
Henry Kehl property of 100 acres in 
New Hanover township found a pur- 
chaser in George McCulley of West 
Berlin, N J, who paid $5000 for the 
farm. A. B. Mensch of Gilbertsville 
sold his 27-acre farm to Howard 
Dierolf for $1300. The 68-acre farm of 
the late Jacob Hoffman, near Sassa- 
mansville, was sold to Theodore 
Standhart of Philadelphia for $2500. 


Good Roads Day—May 25 will be 
observed as “good roads day” in Pa, 
when every neighborhood outside the 
cities, but including suburban dis- 
tricts, will join in doing something for 


‘the betterment of the highways. In 


some counties meetings are being held 
for the devising of ways and means to 
secure united action. The farm agents 
in the counties are also at work, and 
great results are anticipated. Particu- 
lar spots which are most urgently in 
need of attention are being indicated 
on charts by the township supervisors. 
If the weather is unfavorable on 
May 25 the next succeeding favorable 
day will be taken in this praiseworthy 
campaign. 

Hearings on Milk Rates—Hearings 
were given in Philadelphia, before a 
special examiner of the interstate com- 
merce commission, in reference to the 
alleged excessive rates charged by rail- 
road companies on milk shipments. 
An effort is being made to change the 
“milk zones” and rearrange tariffs so 
that the producers can ship milk and 
get prices for it that are remunera- 
tive. It was claimed that if the trans- 
portation rate on milk is higher than 
30c p 100 Ibs, which as in effect is 
Oe for each 40-gal can, the business 
will not yield a profit, either for the 
shipper or the dealer. One of the 
roads, it was charged, has increased 
its rates on milk about 100% in the 
last six vears. The public service 
commission of Pa will also make an 
investigation of the milk shipping 
rates. 





Survey Findings—The federal dept 
of agri working with the W Va geo- 
logical survey has completed a soil 
survey of Wyoming and McDowell 
counties. The report states that the 
development of the coal fields of Mc- 
Dowell county has led to a decline in 
furming. In Wyoming Co, however, 
conditions are different. The coal 
fields are not so extensively developed, 
and most of the bottom lands are 
given over to general farming and 
live stock raising. The report claims 
little attention is paid to adaptation of 
soils to crops and on especial form of 
rotation is practiced. Twelve distinct 
soil types were found in the two 
counties. 3 


American Agriculturist 


Central Maryland Farm Notes 


E. 0. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 

The Baltimore county (Md) tax rate 
has been fixed by the county commis«- 
sioners for 1916 at $1.06 a $100 valua- 
tion. The state rate of 23% cents will 
be the same as last year. The county 
rate was $1.04 last year and it is ex- 
plained that the increase was neces« 
sary hecause of an expense of $7344 
on sewerage account, $8000 for the 
department of the county supervisor 
and $15,000, which according to the 
Maryland legislature must be ex~ 
pended for a new police station at 
Canton, Md. The increase will pro- 
vide additional revenue to take care 
of the deficit on the road account and 
to pay the increase in certain reg- 
ular appropriations. The total re« 
ceipts for the county, 1916, are esti- 
mated at $1,674,972 and the expenses 
$1,630,277. There is an increase of 

73,573 in appropriations over last 
year. 

Frank H. Zouck, who for four years 
has been assistant chairman of the 
Maryland state roads commission, has 
been appointed chairman of that body 
by Gov Harrington. He succeeds 0. EF. 
Weller, who registered about a month 
ago. Mr Zouck’s duties in the com- 
mission were the acquiring of rights 
of way, paying off of men employed 
and the purchasing of supplies. 

Valuable machinery and 20/0 
bushels of wheat were destroyed when 
the six-story grain elevator and flour 
mill of the Gambrill company in How- 
ard county burned on April 19. The 
mill was erected in 1774 and was well- 
known throughout the country It 
turned out about 2000 barrels of flour 
a day and had been working on large 
war orders. 

On April 28 Robert E. McCam and 
Prof C. G. Cooper of the Maryland 
agricultural college gave’ an illus- 
trated lecture at the Foreston public 
school on the many kinds of birds and 
their inestimable value to the farmer. 
There were two sets of slides, with a 
short talk on each picture. The rural 
life club had a bird lecture at the 
schoolhouse on April 27. 





Sussex County Farm Notes 
I. A. HOBBS, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 


In all parts of Sussex county, Del, 
farmers are industriously at work. 
Those who did their plowing during 
the warm days of January have early 
crops through the soil dnd in one or 
two cases active cultivation has be-« 
gun. In many fields peas have been 
through for quite a while. Some of 
them were somewhat damaged by re- 
cent high winds. The swift winds 
raced up and down the rows of tender 
peas and in some-cases cut them of 
even with the ground. 

The loss is not general and packers 
in lower Delaware are in no way 
pessimistic. The average farmer s 
not disturbed over this slight misfor 


rn 


tune which has come to his truck ar 
is still busy with his plowing. Brooks 
Ross, one of the foremost farmers in 


this section, is using on his farm this 
year a new tractor, which has been 
holding the attention of neighbors. It 
draws three large plows after it 
through the fields. 





At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 26c p doz, 
fowls 16@18e p ‘lb, broilers 34@38c, 
ducks 18@19c, apples $2.50@4 p bbl, 


cranberries 3@7, potatoes 1@1.10 p 
bu, Jersey sweet potatoes 25@60c 1 
bskt, cranberries 13@16 p ton, bran 
25.50, timothy hay 19@25, clover 
mixed 13@20, wheat straw 10.50, ozts 
straw 10.50, rye straw 14, No 2 red 
wheat 1.15@1.18 p bu, No 2 yellow 


corn 82c, No 2 white oats 5lec. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 80c@$1 
p bu, cabbages 1.10@1.25 p bbl, let« 
tuce 2@2.25 p hamper, turnips 1.50 @; 
1.45 p bbl, rhubarb 40@50c p doz 
behs, spinach 1@1.75 p bu, carrots 2@,; 
2.25 p bbl, beets SOc@1 p bu, onions 
1.50@2.25 p 100-lb bag. celery 2@ 
p cra, parsnips T5@S85c p buy 
asparagus 1.75@3.50 p bx, hens 18@ 
1% p lb, roosters 14@15c, turkeys 24 
@26c, broilers 20@21c, apples 1.750 
3.25 p bbl, No 23 yellow corn &83c np 








bu, No 2 oats 50c, timothy hay 200 
22.50 p ton, clover 11@16, mixed 18 
@19, rye straw 10.25, oats straw 3, 
wheat straw 8.75, middlings 24.50, 


bran 23 hickory nuts 3@4c p !b, eggs 
22c p doz. 


At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 75 loads, against 65 
loads previous week, market some- 
what slower, prices steady. Good to 
choice steers sold at $9.40@9.75 p 100 


Ibs, steers weighing 1500 to 1500 ‘hs 
9.20@9.40, medium 8.85@9.20, . 
oxen 6@7.75, bulls5@8, cows 4.59@ 
7.50, heifers 4.75@8.50. Receipts of 


hogs were 60 double deck loads 

ket lower. Heavy, heavy mixed, 
dium and heavy Yorkers sold at 1° 
10.05, light Yorkers 9.25@9.50, s 
8.90@9.20. Receipts of sheep were °2 
loads, ‘market steady. Wethers ‘ 
able at 5@8, lambs 6@10.10. Pas 
ceipts included 800 calves, which :o'd 
at 7@9.75. 
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May 6, 1916 
Eastern New York Farm Notes 


CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 


+ The pure-bred poultry business is 
steadily increasing in Schenectady 
county, N Y, and nearly every breed 
thas its admirers. Poultrymen doing 
custom hatching are rushed to the 
limit of incubator capacity and have 
had to return many orders. Because 
snow was on the ground so late this 
spring, hatching was delayed by some 
until the hens could get outdoors for 
a week at least before commencing 
to save eggs. On account of the un- 
certainty of eggs hatching from want 
of care by those who wish to set them 
in incubators, most poultrymen in 
the hatching class now refuse to take 
the responsibility of such improper 
handling and charge 3 cents for each 
egg set instead of the former rate of 
6 cents for each chick they hatch. 
Breeders who dispose of all their eggs 
for hatching report they have ditti- 
culty to get enough eggs to fill or- 
ders although the hens are laying 
exceptionally well. 

Grape growers in Montgomery 
county, N Y, are busy in their vine- 
yards. Although maple sugar and 
syrup was a good yield this spring in 
a few portions of Montgomery, Scho- 
harie and Schenectady counties, the 
greater part of eastern New York re- 
ports less than a normal crop. A 
good number of both city and country 
schools in eastern New York are 
making extensive preparations for the 
proper observance of Arbor day on 
May 5, in the planting of flower seeds. 
shrubs, and trees, besides appropriate 
exercises to be held in the afternoon. 
The state education department has 
just issued a beautiful book on Arbor 
day for teachers and others interested 
in the work of that day which is a 
credit to the department. 

The Schenectady county fish and 
@ame association has stocked Mill 
Brook, Tullock, Van Epps, Passage 
and the upper end of the Alplaus 
brooks with 75,000 brook trout. The 
members also purpose to stock the 
large basin of the Mohawk river 
above Lock 7 with muscalonge. Last 
year, the river was stocked with 50,- 

bass and 1,500,000 wall-eyed pike. 
The association is on a lookout for 
mew members. 

The cheese department of the Little 
Falis dairy market has just opened 
with fewer offerings than in former 
years. Buyers are ready to take up 
quickly each lot as soon as offered for 
sale and started buying at 15% cents 
2 pound or % cent higher than paid 
last year at the opening. Although 
roads are in bad condition, dairy- 
men supplying a factory trade are 
delivering their milk to the factories 
regularly. 


| Spelling Bee for State Fair 


The state fair commission has 
authorized a state spelling bee, to be 
held on Tuesday, September 12, 1916, 
on the state fair grounds at Syracuse. 
Each county of New York will be 
represented by its champion speller. 
These contestants will be chosen by 
preliminary “bees,” conducted in each 
superintendent’s district, as the dis- 
trict superintendent of schools may 
direct. —Any boy or girl 16 years of 
age, or younger, is eligible to compete 
in this preliminary contest. 

Following the district contest a 
county contest will be held. Each 
district superintendent shall use his 
own judgment in determining the 
mumber of eligibles to represent his 
district, but the total number of con- 
testants in the county contest shall 
not be less than 10. It is suggested 
that these county contests be held at 
the county fair, provided such fair 
precedes the state fair, The state 
fair commission will give four prizes 
in gold, amounting to $50, to the four 
winners of the contest; and to each 
contestant will be given, in addition 
to reimbursement for his or her 
round trip railroad fare and free ad- 
mission to the grounds, a certificate 
of proficiency in spelling bearing the 
geal of the state of New York. 

The words used in the state contest 
will be chosen from a list of 500), 
prepared under the direction of the 
department of education. The con- 
test on the fair grounds will be con- 
ducted by Dr John H: Finley, state 
fommissioner of education. At the 
close of the spelling. bee the con- 
testants will be the guests at luncheon 
of Charles S. Wilson, commissioner of 
agriculture, 9nd Dr John H. Finley. 
commissioner of education. The 
Spellers will also be given a personally 
conducted tour of the grounds, in- 
cluding races, exhibitions 2nd enter- 
tainments. 








New Storage Law Soon Effective 

On July 1, 1916, the new cold stor- 
age law passed by the recent New 
Jersey state legislation will go into 
effect. The law ts similar to cold 
storage statutes now effective in other 
States. In one of its main features it 
provides that every cold storage ware- 
house in New Jersey must be li- 
censed. The licenses are issued for 
one year and the fee for each is $10. 
The law further provides that articles 


tight 3% 


offered for sale which have been held 
in a cold storage warehouse for 30 days 
or over without notifying those in- 
tending to purchase, must be marked 
by a placard showing that the goods 
have been held in cold storage. 
Under the present law food can be 
‘kept in cold storage for 10 months. 
The new law provides a 12-month 
limit and gives power to the New Jer- 
sey state department of health to ex- 
tend this period. Warehouse keepers 
are obliged to keep accurate records 
of receipts and withdrawals of food. 
These records are open to the state 
health officers at any time. Direct in- 
spection and supervision of all cold 
storage establishments in New Jersey 
is given to the health department. 
For some violations of the law a fine 
of not less than $10 or more than 
$50 is provided for the fist offsense. 
The second offense is punishable by a 
fine of not less than $50, nor more 
than $100. For the third and each 
subsequent offense, a fine of $200 is 
to be imposgd. These penalties are 
for failures to proclaim the articles 
of food as cold storage goods. 
Similar penalties are imposed for vio- 
lations of other sections of the act. 
The new law does not apply to ice- 
boxes or refrigerators maintained by 
wholesale or retail grocers. 





Western New York Topics 
ALVAH H, PULVER, NEW YORK 

Many evaporators between Sodus 
and Rochester, N Y, that have been 
drying vegetables on a foreign con- 
tract will close down this week. 
George Hallauer, manager of 10 plants 
drying cabbages and carrots, states 
that the driers under his attention 
will process about tons of cab- 
bages and 1500 tons of carrots. He 
has paid out over $35,000 for labor, 
rentals and fuel, in addition to the 
cost of the raw material. The finished 
Product is being shipped to Canada in 
burlap sacks and is there put up in 
tin cases for export. The adaptation 
of apple driers to use in handling 
vegetables opens up a new field for 
the vegetable grower and it is quite 
likely that after the close of the Euro- 
pean war attention will be given to 
cultivating domestic markets for such 
foodstuffs. Heretofore the nearest 
approach to similar work in this sec- 
tion has been the production of 
evaporated apples. 

The New York central railroad has 
stationed Eroy H. Anderson, one of its 
agricultural agents, at Rochester, N Y. 
He plans to work out the problem 
from this point of distributing the 
fruit of western New York to the mar- 
kets of the country. The marketing 
problem has developed as a natural 
sequence to the big increase in fruit 
production in the territory within the 
Rochester zone. Peaches and apples, 
especially, will come in for attention. 
Last season many of the big markets 
were glutted with peaches, while in 
others there was a shortage. In some 
peach orchards the growers allowed 
their crop to waste rather than try to 
market it. Somg@ growers insist they 
knew of sections which would have 
absorbed much of the large crop, but 
the classification of the crop by the 
transportation company did not ad- 
mit of meeting the high charge for 
moving the peaches with a profit left 
to the grower. 

The railroad purposes to work out 
a general survey of market conditions 
in advance of the shipping season, so 
as to make available complete data on 
the market situation at various points. 
Toward such a systematic distribution 
to the markets of the country Mr 
Anderson will bend his efforts, en- 
deavoring to give adequate informa- 
tion to the grower and shipper. 

Farm Help Very Scarce 

There is considerabie complaint, in 
western New York over the inability 
of farmers and growers to obtain suf- 
ficient farm help of the right kind. 
For some time there has been a grow- 
ing tendency for young men to accept 
work in factories in preference to the 


farm. The present stimulus to factory 
operation has enticed many young 
men to this kind of ‘employment 


whose natural sphere is on the farm. 
Every year large numbers of young 
men have come into New York for 
on farms, but it is said that 
Vv, too, are seeking employment in 
munition factories near their homes. 
Some of the growers are wondering 
how they are going to harvest their 
crops if no change for the better de- 
velops. 

A bill of much interest to growers 
of small fruits and vegetables of this 
section has been introduced in con- 
gress by Representative Norman J. 
Gould of Seneca Falls, N Y. The bill 
would regulate the standards!) for 
climax baskets for fruits, vegetables 
and other dry commodities. The meas- 
ure provides that the standards for 
such baskets shall me the two-quart, 
four-quart and 12-quart basket. The 
dimensions of the receptacles are set 
forth and violations of the measure 
are made punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment. The measure rufes that 
the two-quart basket shall be with a 
bottom piece 914x38%x% inches, the 
inches, outside measurement, 


and the top i115 inches, 
measurement, The cover, where cover 
is used, is to be 11x15 inches. 

Probably no season has witnessed 
as many gas tractors purchased by the 
growers of Wayne county, N Y, as the 
present year. A large number of 
kerosene machines have been installed 
and many are considering the pur- 
chase of machines. It is openly 
prophesied that in the near future a 
smal! type of tractor will be seen on 
practically all of the larger farms in 
this section. 

Bids have been asked by the state 
highway department for the following 
Wayne county roads: Marion-Wil- 
liamson, in town of Marion; Union 
Hill-Ontario Center road, in town of 
Ontario; Wolcott-Red Creek road, in 
town of Wolcott and villages of Wol- 
ecott and Red Creek; Clyde-Resort 
road, in town of Rose; Clyde-Resort 
road, in towns of Rose and Galen; 
Manchester-Palmyra road, in town of 
Palmyra; Clyde-Savannah road, in 
towns of Savannah and Galen and vil- 
lage of Clyde; and Clyde-Savannah 
road, in town and village of Savannah. 





Long Island Farm Notes 
W. B. TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y 
Farmers on Shelter Island, N Y, are 
complaining that wild deer are doing 
considerable damage to property. An 
appeal was made some time ago to 
the New York state conservation com- 
mission and an investigation started, 
but so far no relief from the ravages 
of the animals is in sight. It is said 
the deer are from a country estate 
which was stocked with the animals 
some years ago. They have multiplied 
very rapidly until they roam at large 
and are proving a big problem to or- 
chardists and truck growers, who are 
unable to kill the animals. Residents, 
it is said, are tempted to take the law 
into their own hands, unless some- 
thing is done soon by the authorities. 
Southampton has just sold for $2530 
a farm of 30 acres, which was bought 
by the town some years ago for $4700. 
The property has been a “white ele- 
phant” for some time. The town 
bought it for the loam which it con- 
tained, but owing to the long haul 
mecessary to get the materials to the 
highway the project was abandoned. 
Interest is being revived in straw- 
berry culture in the Hamptons and 
the acreage will he increased this 
spring. This is particularly true 
where the soil is too light for apples 
and peaches, but is especially adapted 
to the cultivation of all kinds of berry 
crops. The acreage in potatoes will 
be about the same as last year. Two 
owers at Bridgehampton wil! have 
2 acres apiece and other farmers in 
that section are planting from 25 to 
50 acres. Hay is in good demand at 
$22 a ton, and rye straw sells at $15 
a ton at the barn. 
e 





Freight Rates on Milk 
[From Page 9.] 


frieght rates are too high and that 
they are out of proportion when com- 
pared with shipments on other food 
or commercial products. He believes 
that the continuous service that dairy 
farmers provide to railroads in way of 
daily shipments of milk, and substan- 
tially the same quantity day after day 
throughout the year, and year in and 
year out, should entitle such produc- 
ers not only an expedited service but 
one at the lowest possible rate, com- 
mensurate with a reasonable interest 
on the investment and reasonable 
profit to the railroad for labor and in- 
vestment in the performance of this 
service. 


Where to Send Facts 


If any dairyman or farmer has fig- 
ures showing discrimination in regard 
to freight rates, covered by different 
products, and will be good enough to 
send the same to American Agricul- 
turist, it will be properly transmitted 
to the interstate commerce commis- 
sion. When dairy farmers, who are in 
states adjoinitig New York, are paying 
higher freight rates on milk than 
dairy farmers shipping to other cities 
are paying, and when they are paying 
higher rates than other products are 
paying, it is time that this unjust con- 
dition and discrimination be remedied. 
. While many railroad attorneys were 
in attendance at this hearing they 
supplied practically no data that 
would aid the commission in working 
out just rates. Traffic managers who 
were on the stand often, testified in a 
flippant manner, or stated they could 
not answer the questions. Possibly no 
one has a right to expect railroads to 
contribute facts and figures to show 
that rates were out of proportion to 
the service rendered; but this the rail- 
road did not do. On the other hand 
carriers are indicating an intention to 
fight lower milk rates. Another griev- 
ance advanced by producers was the 
fact that rates apply only to shipments 
te New York city, and that it is prac- 
tically impossible te ship milk in other 
directions, away from New York city 
at similar rates, even though extraor- 
dinarily high in competition with oth- 
er products. 
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Every Farmer Needs 
These Books 


The secret of success in farming is KNOW- 
ING why your gets better results 
than you do. It is because he KNOWS and 
you do not, because he has studied the 
and you have not. If you want te KNOW, 
read the following books. They will show you 
HOW TO GET results. 


Farmers’ Cyclepedia of Agriculture 
By E, V. Wilcox and C. 8. Smith. This is 
4& practical, co and complete presentation on 


ncise 
whole subject of agriculture. It covers all 


‘arm, ard and 
the F and Fattening and ‘arn 
Animals, Dairy Farming and Poultry, Irrigation. 
Draining, Fertilizing, Spraying, etc, 6000 topics. 
contains 619 pages, 500 illustrations. Cloth $3.50 


Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock 


By £. V. Wieex and C. 8. Smith. The most 
comprehensive and finest illustrated work on 
Animal Husbandry published. It is new, authori- 
tative, exhaustive, practical, and adapted to all 
sections. Indispensable to every breeder and stock 
farmer. 6%x 9 inches. 768 pages. Cloth. .$4.50 


Pertilizers and Crops 


By Dr. t. L. Van Slyke. This new book is a 
timely presentation of facts, not only giving practi- 
cal meth for using fertilizers in crop growing. 
but placing special emphasis on the reasons under- 
lying their use and on the conditions of greatest 


efficiency. Illustrated. 54x7% inches. 734 pages. 

CHER cccccccccmeccccosetucoescesicaccessos $2.5 
Soils 

By C. W. Burkett. The most complete and popu- 

lar work of the kind ever published. The story of 


the properties of the soils, their improvement and 
management, as well as a discussion of the prob- 
lems of crop growing and crop feeding, make the 
book valuable to the farmer, student and teacher. 
300 pages. 5%6x8 inches. Cloth..........- $1.25 


Farm Development » 


By W. M. Hays. it takes up farming as a voca- 
tion, tells about the geological history of the earth, 
explaing the way soil is made, describes the 
manner of selecting a farm home. how to subdue 
the land, how to drain and irrigate, and how toe 
build roads, bridges and fences. Profusely illus- 
trated. 5%x8 inches. 392 pages. Cloth Net $1.50 


Weeds of the Farm and Garden 


By L. H. Pammel. This treatise will enable the 
farmer to treat his field to remove weeds. The 
beok is profusely illustrated by photographs and 
drawings made expressly for this work, and will 
prove invaluable to every farmer, landowner, r- 
dener, and park superintendent. 6x7_ in 

300 pages. Clotia...ecsscesccsscccccoss Net $1.50 


Free on Application 
Send for our new and elaborately fllustrated 
catalog, 136 pages, 6x® inches, containing 
tions of the above and 
practical and modern books on 
subjects. This will be sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY _- 
Ashland Sidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥, 
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If go Article 
Advertised in 
This Paper is 
Found Not to 
be as Advertised 


We give your money back. 


Provided, that in writing our ad- 
vertisers you say, “I saw your ad- 
vertisement in the Old. Reliable 
Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist, to which I subscribe.” 


But if you don’t say that, you 
have no protection. By saying that, 
you accomplish several things for 
yourself, namely: 

You prove to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 

You remind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, 
the advertiser to tell where your 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to support our 


policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which 1 sub- 
scribe,” you do the one thing required of 
each subscriber under our broad contract, 
whereby we agree to refund to any sub- 
scriber the purchase price of any article 
advertised in our paper, if found not to 
be as advertised.” 

This contract is printed in each copy, 
at head of first column on editorial page. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Spot 

Cash or Wheat ——Comn—, -~-—Oate—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1015 

DICARO sesees 1.28 1.62 .79 73 46 54 

New York 1.31 1.73 92 83 52 .63 

Boston ...s+. _ _ 90 89 52 65 

St Louis. . ? 3 1,58 79 72 47 _ 

Toledo ..ss+% 1.61 79 _ _ — 

Minneapolis .. 1. 32 1.63 80 73 46 63 
The opening of May intensified 


the popular belief that wheat pros- 
pects are not brilliant. True, the 
season is still young, and favorable 
climatic surroundings from now on 
might work wonders; But the idea 


considerable loss in conditions in win- 
ter wheat territory but that spring 


seeding operations are delayed. 
This suggests aggregate yields next 
fall. of only moderate proportions. 
May wheat sold with considerable 
freedom around 1.12@1.14 p bu at 
Chicago, and 1.22 at New York. 

The foreign trade continued hesi- 
tant, although moderate clearances of 
breadstuffs noted and the visible sup- 
ply of wheat showed normal decrease. 


Traders were closely watching inter- 
national complications, particularly 
those between the U § and Germany 
and Karon made the markets exceedingly 
sen: ..1 

In Yer off Rumania wheat growers 
are grumpy because the 800,000 tons 
wheat bought some time ago by Eng- 
land is not moved out. A large part 
of this is still housed in the gran- 
aries of the producers who. claimed 


they will need the room to take care of 
the next wheat crop. This condition is 
because England is unable to export 
all of this wheat thus bought in Ru- 


maui:.. Should war suddenly cease, 
something which at present seems 
very remote, this 80.,000 Rumanian 
wheat destined for English consump- 
tion, would, alongside of indeter- 
minate exportable surplus. in Ru- 
mania, form a _ bearish factor in 
alues, 

Rye offerings were light at ail 
primary markets and trade rather 
dull with No 2 selling at 95@98c p 
bu, futures inactive. 

The corn trade has been a quiet 
affair, yet considerable quantities. of 
the grain moved from farm to mar- 


+ ket. There are some complaints, 
however, that general conditions in 
the corn belt were rather backward 
for spring work and this served to 
check any selling energy. The ex- 
port business was small but ship- 
ments on eastern account for domes- 


tic consumption liberal. At. Chi- 
cago, No 2 white corn sold around 
76%c p bu with No 2 in store or May 
delivery 76@764%4c, at New York 
choice yellow corn sold at 91c. 

Barley ruling quiet and market 
lacked energy in any price direction. 
Offerings were moderate but so was 
the demand, quotations remaining 
much as recently, 60@66c p bu for 
feed grades and 6S@78c for malting 
barley. 

In oats the cash demand was good 
for domestic account and the market 
did not suffer apparently because of 


indifferent foreign buying, as some 
oats are going abroad all the time. 
From country sections come com- 


plaints that indifferent weather meant 
delay in the start of the new crop. 
At Chicago, May oats 44@45c p bu, 
at New York quiet and steady. 

Field seeds were in much _ recent 
favor although perhaps less interest 
manifested in clover than formerly. 
Prices show little change, te tim- 
othy quotable around $8@ p 100 





lbs, clover 15@16, on cosa ne 3.50, 
millets 50@2.50, buckwheat 1.50@ 
1.85. 

GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight .and commission charges. When sold in & 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Eggs 

In the New York city trade those 
who handle eggs, butter and some 
other products are once more defi- 
nitely showing a disposition to change 
their system of doing business to a 
merchandise basis. Firms who for 
years have been buying and selling on 
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How Best to Market Crops 
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commission entirely, or in part, are 
little by little altering their methods 
so they become dealers in farm prod- 
uce rather than the agent of the 
farmer or the country shipper handl- 
ing the product on commission. This 
tendency possibly has been felt to a 
greater extent in the west than in the 
east. More details and a careful 
analysis of this will appear in our 
Market pages next week. 


Dealing in the open with no secrecy 
about prices is said to be the policy 
of the new New York butter and egg 
exchange, recently opened for busi- 
ness. Under its rules all prices asked 
for butter and eggs and bids made and 
final selling price will be posted so 
that all members can determine 
actual egg market for any one day. 


At New York, market for high 
quality of nearby and western eggs 
fully sustained, good share of supply 
taken by speculative interest. Extra 
fresh gathered quotable at 24@24i%c 
p doz, storage packed firsts 283@24c, 
state, Pa and nearby fcy white hen- 
nery 4@25%c, ordinary 28@24'%4c, 
gathered whites 28@24c, brown. hen- 
nery 23 @24c 

At Boston, eggs steady. Fancy 
hennery 27@28c p doz, choice east- 
ern 25@26c, fresh. western 24@2ic, 
prime firsts 2314 @24c. 

Apples 

According to government estimates, 
each year 3% of. the total apple crop, 
or 1% million barrels , is harvested 
in June, 11% or 6.4 millions in July, 
15% or 8.8 millions in Aug, 26% or 
15.5 millions in Sept, and 45% or 26.7 
millions in Oct. Nearly 15% of last 
year’s apple production was wasted 
or 1% million barrels, is harvested 
on farms, 10% used to make _ cider, 
and 56% sold from farm or orchard. 
It is figured that in 1915 129 million 
bus of apples were sold from farm or 
orchard and 34 million bus wasted or 
eaten by live stock. The average value 
of the portion of the apple crop sold 
was estimated at 69c p bu. 

More Ben Davis apples were grown 
in ’15 than any other’ variety, accord- 
ing to the dept of agri, estimating this 
at .1414%4% of the ‘14 crop, 3aldwins 
second at 11%, Winesap third at a lit- 


tle more than 7%. The variety re- 
ceiving the highest average fo b 
harvest price was the McIntosh $2.50 
p bbl, with Yellow Newtown second at 
2.40, the Ben Davis 1.42. About 18% 
of the crop was classed as summer ap- 
ples, 25% as fall, and 57% winter. 


It is estimated that 15% of last year’s 
crop was wasted or eaten by live 
stock, 19% consumed on-the farms, 
10% used for cider. These are only 
estimates and may be wide of the 
mark. 

The ocean freight rate on apples 
has practically doubled because of war 
conditions. Two years ago, when the 
situation was normal, the ocean 
freight from Boston to Liverpool and 
London was 67c p bbl. This crept up 
12c to 79c during the winter shipping 
season of 1914-5. but by Apr a year 
ago was over the dollar. point. 
Throughout the present season now 
drawing to a close the rate has been 
uniformly $1.25 p bbl, with a. still 
higher rate of 1.75 to Glasgow. 

Apple exports in bbls from Boston 
and other Atlantic ports for the week 
ended Apr 22 compare with those of 
the same week last year and the year 
before as follows: 





1916 1915 1914 
OMG “sccccvccsovece 3,728 7,704 - 
New York -.ccwecccess 4,007 6,538 2,473 
Hlelfax occccccccceces _— 751 — 
WO. TOWN cccccecccccce 340 529 _ 
Totals -..ccsecsesccee ,075 15,522 2,473 
Season to date....... 1,436,388 1,638,406 1.764,163 
At New York, fcy apples. sold 
promptly, poor quality dull and ir- 
regular. Spitzenberg quotable at $2 
@3.25 p bbl, Winesap 2@4.50, Green- 
ing 2@3.50, King 2@8.25, Northern 
Spy 2@4. 50, Rome Beauty 2@3.50, 
— 2@3.! 50, Gano and Ben Davis 
2@'2. Russets 1.50@2.50, western 
1O17 p bx. 
Potatoes 


Appearances indicate that. the acre- 
age under early potatoes for the forth- 
coming crop is somewhat smaller 
than a year ago; some 170,000 acres 
now, against 200,000 one year ago. 
The dept of agri credits Va with the 
largest acreage, more than half of the 
total followed by Tex, Fla, the Caro- 
linas, Okla, in. the order named, re- 
mainder scattering. The early potato 
crop. is harvested and marketed 


American Agri¢ulturist 


mostly in June and July. May is the 
heaviest month for marketing. pota- 
toes grown in La and S C. The Fla 
crop begins to move in a small way 
in the late winter months, and Js 
mostly harvested in Mar, Apr and 
May. In recent years Cal has become 
an important .potato producer, well 
toward 80,000 acres, turning off annu- 
ally some 10,000,000 bus potatoes; Cal 
plants potatoes every month in the 
year except Oct, and in consequence 
is harvesting and marketing to a 
greater 0. less extent practically very 
month in the year. 


At New York, old potatoes dull.and 
weaker, new potatoes in larger sup- 
ply. Bermuda quotable at 57 @ 1.50 
p bbl, Fla 5.50@6, southern late crop 
2@4, Me 3.30@ 3.60 A Ibs, state 3 

@3.380, western 3@3. L I 3.75@4, 
Me 3.35@3.50 p 168- in ‘bag, state 38@ 


3.25, western 2.75@3.25 southern 
sweets 75c@1 8B bskt or 1. 5o@2 p bbl, 


Jersey 75c@1 


At Boston, patewial steady. Maine 
quotable at $2.30 @ 2. 35 p 2-bu bag, 
Jersey sweets 1.25@1.50 p bskt. 

‘ Vegetables 

At New York, Va asparagus 
4.25 p doz bchs, old beets $1@1. Be 
bag, carrots $2.50 @3 p bbl, white 
cabbage $10 @ 20 p ton, red $20@ 30, 
+3 kale $1@1.25 p bbl, radishes $1@ 

1.50 bskt, Jersey rhubarb $2@2.50 
p i behs, spinach $1@1.50 p bbl, 
scallions 40@50c p bskt, watercress 
$1@2 p 100 bchs, hothouse cucumbers 
5c @$1 doz, eqylitener $4 @6, 
dandelion greens $1@ Pp bbl, 
mushrooms $1@1.50 p Oat of 4 ibs, 
radishes $2@3 p 100 bchs, rhubarb 
30@40c p doz bchs. 

Beans and Peas 


At New York, offerings of marrow 
and red kidney beans moderate, mar- 
ket very firm. Choice marrow quot- 
able at $8.15@8.25 p 100 lbs, medium 


“wd 
6.85@ 6.90, pea 6.70, red kidney 8.90@ 


8.95, red marrow 8.30@8.40, ewhite 
kidney 9.50, ‘lie 8.65@8.75, 
yellow eye 5.85@5.90, -black 9.75, 


Scotch peas 5@5.10. 


At Boston, beans firm. Pea beans 
$4.25@4.35 p bu, medium 4.25@4.35, 
yellow eye 3.75@3.85, Scotch peas 
3.25 @ 3.30. 

At Chicago, market quiet and firm, 
demand restricted to current neéds. 
Hand-picked Mich pea beans quotable 
at $3.85@4 p bu, red kidney 4.75@5, 
brown Swedish 4.50@ 4.75. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, receipts of dressed 
calves moderate, market: fairly active. 
Choice, country-dressed calves quot- 
able at 13% @l4c p lb, prime 12%@ 
1l8e, choice hothouse lambs $7.50@8 
p carcass, light country-dressed pork 
13@14c p lb. 

Dried Fruit 


At New York, market quiet, all 
values firm. Fancy evaporated apples 
quotable at T@8&%c p lb, sun-dried 
quarters 6@64c, raspberries 28@29c. 


Hay and Straw 
At New York, market firm for all 
offerings. No 1 timothy quotable at 


$26.50 @28.50 p ton, No 2 24@26, 
light’ clover mixed 23@26, 
14 @ 15. 


fcy 
rye straw 


Mill Feeds 


York, western bran quot- 
$22.65@23 p ton in 100-lb 
sacks to arrive, standard middlings 
24, flour 28.60, red dog 30.50, linseed 
meal 32@32.50, kiln-dried corn meal 
3.80@3.85 p 100 Ibs, yellow feed 2, 
white 2.10, coarse 2.10@2.15, hominy 
4.25@4.40 p bbl, yellow 4.15@4.30, 
corn flour 1.95@2. 


Money 


Interest rates named by the federal 
reserve banks were steady at 4% for 
notes 30 days and up to 60 at all of 
the 12 banks, with the exception of 
Kansas City 444%. 


Onions 


Government forecasts of the Texas 
Bermuda onion crop for Apr 15, 1916, 
indicate a yield of about 203 bus 
acre, or a total production of ‘2.041, 572 
bus, the equivalent of 4438 cars of 460 
bus each, against 4607 cars. in 1915. 
General condition was expressed: as 
58% normal, an increase of 3% over 
Apr 1, due to recent rains. 

At New York, onions weak and 
lower. Old white onions quotable at 
ek am % p bskt, state and western 

1@2.25, Ct valley yellow 2@2.50 p 
bag, Tex yellow 1.50@ 1.75 p cra, 
white 1.60@ 1.85. 


At Boston, fey Ct valley onions 
$2.75 @3.28 p 100-lb bag, Tex 1.75@2 


p cra. 


At New 
able at 


Peaches 


Peach growers and shippers through- 
out western N Y ask that freight clas. 
sification of peaches be reduced: by the 

railroads. Peaches in carlots.are now 

shipped only as first-class. freight, in 
less than. carlots as 1% times first 
class, Shippers are asking that they 
be shipped in carlots as third. class. 
They argue that present classification 
was made when peaches were $2 a bu; 
now in heavy years peaches - some- 
times do not bring more than 50c p bu 
to growers. 
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Cropping Again Creates Gossip 


Recent gossip in New York city 
would indicate that “cropping” live 
poultry with food and sand just pre- 
vieus to killing to increase the weight 
had again been practiced to consider: 
able extent. Facts gleaned from inter- 
views im the live poultry wholesale 
section would disprove that really new 
developments along this line had 
broken out; the iniquity has heen 
more or less prevalent for a leng time. 
Some years ago it was a common 
practice for certain live poultry ship- 
pers in the country to starve the fowls 
and then feed heavily just previous to 
sale so the weight would be increased. 
The city jobber would do the same 
trick in the city; then the wholesale 
man and finally the retailer, until the 
extra weight of worthless “food,” or 
sand, or both, was ultimately paid for 
by the eonsumer. 

The New York city bureau of 
weights and measures took up the 
matter and in conjunction with ether 
agencies cut down the evil to a large 
extent. Inspectors were placed at re- 
ceiving terminals to examine the ship- 
ments, At first there were not enough 
funds or authority back of the im- 
specters to oblige receivers to hold 
over or throw out a car of unfit live 
poultry, but in the last few years con- 
ditions have improved, and it is only 
by certain individuals that “cropping” 
has been practiced to any extent. The 
city bureau of weights and measures 
has been quite active im the last few 
years in its attempts te eliminate the 
evil, and since the so-called live poul- 
try trust was broken several years 
ago its efforts have been fairly suc- 
cessful. 

The Hebrew holiday trade made a 
big demand for live poultry, and in 
the two weeks ending April 24 about 
350 cars were received in New York 
city. At ordinary times the demand 
is much lighter, the principal market 
days being from Monday to Thursday. 


Little trading is done on Friday or 
Saturday. Live poultry that is to 


reach New York city for immediate 
slaughter the day after shipment must 
be fed lightly before being placed in 
the coop so as not to break the law 
requiring an empty crop at killing 
time. The skin must be tight across 
the crop, practically all of the food 
having passed from the crop. 

At New York, moderate receipts of 
live poultry were readily taken, mar- 
ket active. Fowls quotable at 1914@ 
20c p Ib, broilers 37@38%4c. Receipts 
of fresh-killed poultry larger, demand 
healthy, all offerings closely cleared. 
Old turkeys quotable at 30@33c, 
chickens 18@204c, Philadelphia fey 


50@55c p pr of’3 to 4 lbs, roasters 
26@30c; fowls 22@22'%c, western 


1914 @21c, roosters 16@17c. 





Cutting Down Apple Supply 


The amount of apples still in stor- 
age is very large. A study of the sit- 
uation by the federal market depart- 
ment shows that approximately 44° 
more apples are in cold storage now 
than a year ago. A representative of 
American Agriculturist interviewed 
several retailers recently regarding 
apples in barrels. Some of these re- 
tailers said apples in barrels no longer 
were available. 

This applies to the New York city 
market. This is the story that these 
retailers are telling consumers. These 
retailers are making more money by 
seling box apples in smaller quantities 
at high prices than larger quantities 
from barrels at smaller prices. Deal- 
ers, market departments and growers 
should let city consumers know that 
retailers are taking an advantage. 
Housewives eveywhere should be in- 
formed, either by means of interviews 
in the daily press, or by advertise- 
ments, or by circulars that instead 
of there being now no more apples in 
barrels available there really are a 
great many more than a year ago. 

An apple campaign to stimulate in- 
terest of dealers and consumers is 
wgently needed. No greater service 
could the New York state food. and 
market department furnish fruit 
growers than to inform consumers re- 
garding the large quantity of apples 
now in storage. We suggest this mat- 
ter for the department’s most favor- 
able consideration and trust it will be 
done forthwith. 

Although the supply of apples was 
less the past summer than formerly 
the prices were not proportionately 
hhiceher, and although there is an 
abundance of apples in storage retail- 
ers are charging consumers, and have 
been charging consumers, more for 
apples now and this past winter than 
they have any time in the past. Fruit 
growers can -expedite assistance if 
they will insist that the state food and 
market department clearly advise the 
consumers as to the abundance of ap- 
ples now available in barrels and in 
storage. If the consumers:are made 
acquainted with these facts they will 
bring their grocerymen and fruitmen 
to time, and thus indirectly greatly 
assist in moving apples from storage, 


thus relieving the situation that may 


become 
months. 


very serious in coming 
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of cage br our advertisers andthe hatehing of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
paper cenuct guarantee that. eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantees 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
eise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper. but our responsi- 
Dility must end with that. 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS—From Davis strain of §$ C White 
Leghorns, bred for size. vigor, and heavy egg produc- 
tion. Prizes taken wherever shown. Baby chicks, 
$11 per 100, $6 50, Heavy 

Send for catalog. LOCUST 

FARM, Archer W. Davis, Prop, Mt Sinai, L L. N Y. 

SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—Blanchard- 
Wyckoff strain, range raised. Eggs, $1 and $2 per 15, 
$5 and $8 per 100, “Circular JOSEPH J. BAR- 
CLAY, Bedford, Pa. 


TURKEY EGGS—Mammoth Bronze, Bourbon Red, 
Narragansett, White Holland, a. .25 per 12, prepaid, 
by | mall, or express. WAL‘ BROS, Powhatan 


' FAWN INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, laying now. 
Also hatching eggs. Prices reasonabie. Interesting 
booklet. IRVING COOK, Munaeyille, N Y. 


WHITD HOLLAND TUBKEY EGGS, a choice, 
neaney stock, 30c each, $4 fifteen. JUL EB. 8. 
ELL, East Hampton, Ct. 


~~ Muscovy aes 
Has ete, half 
DROS. fr Freeport, 0. 




















Langshans, tb ogaae Rocks, 
price, Write quick. ABKE 





EGGS, geese, turkeys, 
Leghorns, Hamburgs. 
Hughesville, Pa. 


EGGS, $1 per 15. 
tons, 8 C 
Pa. 


ducks, Rocks, 
Catalog. B. F, 


Wyandottes, 
KAHLER, 





Barred Rocks, 8 C 


Buff Orping- 
White Leghorns. J. 


H. WORLEY, Mercer, 





S C W LEGHORN, pene Plymouth Rock cogs, 
$1 per 15, $5 per 100. C. A. CLAPORY, Chardon, 


BUTTERCUPS—Select stock. 15 eggs, $1.50, 
VALENTINE SCHNEIBLE, Route 5, Rome, N Y. 


8 WEEK LEGHORN PULLETS, Barron-Young 
strain, 60c. ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, Md. 


30 FISHEL WHITE ROCK EGGS, $1.75; 100 eggs, 
$5. ARTHUR BHNNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


DUCK EGGS—Prize Pekin, 
HILL, Julian, Pa. 


8O MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shal! reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED 














free range. LOCUST 








Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Three books, with 
list hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I 
help you market your invention Advice free. R. B. 
OWEN, 94 Owen Bldg, Washington > S, 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANC HIONS ar are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. Thoy are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


LIVE STOCK 


WE HAVE FOR SALB 4 nico Jersey cows and 2 
yearling heifers. Price reasonable. Also Guernsey 
and Holstein pedigrees neatly and accurately tabu- 
lated, advanced registry records typewritten in 
ink, 3 generations, 25c; 4 generations, 50c; 5 genera- 
tions, 7. ITHACA SALES & PEDIGREE CO, 
Ithaca, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Tully Farms Holstein heifer and bull 
calves, from high grade cows and registered sire, 
fifteen dollars each. Also a few choice young cows J 
for sale. EB. C. FANCHER, La Fayette, N Y¥. 





REGISTERED POLAND: CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; all ages; mated, not akin. Bred sows, 





service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 

PEDIGREED DUROC JERSEY PIGS. $5. Pedi- 

Collie pups. $5. Grown females cheap. ALTA- 


greed 
VISTA PARM, 
BERKSHIRE 


Darlington, Md. 


SPRING PIGS, from _ registered 
stock, for sale. Write for particulars. DELANO 
SMITH, Route 3, Frankfort, NY, 


CHESTER WHITER . — farrowed; _stoek 
registered. quality high rice $7 dpiece. B. PF, 
VAN ATTEN.’ Feura Bush, Y 











PURE BRED CHESTER WHITES—Eight weeks 
pigs. Extra quality and breeding. W. H. PRESTON, 
Springwater, Y 





FOR s AL ‘ALE 
old; matched 
dale. N Y. 


Extra 
twins. 


good pair heavy oxen. 5 vears 
Address C. GORTON. Fern« 





SHETLANDS—Colts 
Prices low. EV ERET 


PURE-BLOOD 
FANY, 


two-year-olds and 
Tt KIRK Dresher, Pa 


EDWIN TIF- 


mares, 


¢ ” CHE SHIRE 
Hop Bottom, Pa 
HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—“Cow, horse, or calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester. N Y. 

DOGS 


THOROUGHBRED FOX HOUNDS, fast and game. 
Pups at any age. Walker and Goodman strain. Also 
broken Beagles and Beagle pups. FAIRMOUNT 
KENNELS. R 3, Red Lion, Pa 

COLLTIES CHEAP. JOB, GROVER, Ulysses, Pa. 

COLTAES. NELSON’S. Grove City, Pa. 

FOXES 


FOXES WANTED—100 reds and grave. ROSS 





PIGS. 























BPOWN, McFall, Ala 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





PP —— a Pee. AND a PLANTS— Millions 

them. eties : Globe, Earliana, 
100 ¥ 50c, 500 for $1.75, 

insu y express, 500 for $1.25, 
, 5000 for $1. 75, 10.000 for $1.50 1000. 
Ker glaole-satiecien: High Kush and Black ae 
Pepper plants—varieties: Ruby King. Chinese Giant, 
Pimento. 100 for Tic, 500 for $2.50, postpaid and 
insured; by express, 500 for $2. 1000 for $3. Plants 
ready March 1. PIEDMONT PLANT CO, Albany, 
Ga, and Greenville, 8S C. 


BERRY PLANTS, FRUIT TRE 
by express or mail prepaid to mi 
at reasonable prices. Leading varieties strawberry, 
raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry. currant, grape, as- 
paragus, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, sweet potato, 
tomato, beet, lettuce, pepper, egg plants; fruit, shade, 
ornamental trees; shrubs. First class stock delivered 
in good condition. Catalog free. HARRY kL, 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 








8, vegetable plants, 
die Atlantic states, 





POTATO PLANTS—Ten million genuine Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, and Triumphs. Price, 500 for 
$1.35; 1000 for $2.50. postpaid and insured. By 
express, 1000 for $1.75; 5000 to 10,000 at $1.60; 
15,000 to 20,000 at $1.50 per 1000. Plants ready 
April 1 Prompt delivery Ra good, strong plants 
guaranteed Write for descriptive price list. 
PIEDMONT PLANT CO, “al bany, Ga, and Green- 


ville, 8 C. 


PLANTS, ALL 
tuce, sweet 
hundred, 50c; cabbage, 
8 dozen, 35c; hundred, 85c 
GREENHOUSES, Smoketown, Pa 


FOR SALE—Cow peas, $1.40 to $1.75 bushel; soy 
beans, $1.75 to $2.50 bushel; red clover seed, 11.50 





VARIETIES, 
potatoes, 


postpaid. Beet, let- 
celery, aster, 3 dozen, 25c; 

tomato, pepper. cauliflower, 
Catalog. GLICKS 





bushel; scarlet clover seed, $6.50 bushel; cracked 
beans, 2c pound. JOSEPH E HOLLAND, Milford, 
Del 





FOR SALE—Seed potatoes. 
Pan-Americans, a round, white, big ylelder, and 
extra.for table use, $3 per sack of 120 pounds, f o h 
Cambridge, N Y. Mé ISES A. HILL, Cambridge, N Y. 


SEED type be 10 standard main crop varie- 
ties, true to name; free from disease. Prices reason- 
able. HOMER B. HOWE, Wellsboro, Pa. 


Early Hebron and late 








ALL VARIETIES early cabbage plants, trans- 





planted, hardened, $4 1000. H. C. STEVENS SONS, 
Greenwich, N Y¥ 
_— ae 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS sixteer varieties, 
$2.50 per 1000 Catalog free BASIL P ERRY. 
Georgetown, Del 
GREEN MOUNTAIN SEED POTATOES, $1.25 





bushel 


OWNL AND FARMS, South Hammond, N Y 




















SEED POTATOES CHEAP Cobblers, Ohio, 
Queens LOUIS BI RGESS Waterloo, N Y. 
POTATOES Jarmet »bbler Ohio, 


Longfellow, 
2 


others. C HARLES FORD, Fishers 





SEED POTATOES 
ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, 


ants $1 25 Gladioli, 
L. OORE. "Northboro, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAIL. OLD GOLD, SILVER. and false teeth. 
Cash sent by return mail. Shipinent held 15 days, 
returned at cur expense if amount is unsatisfactory. 
ALEX LOEB, jewelry smelter, Newark, J. 


GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALB. Free trial. 
whe MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 
ap 


Catalog 70 poumer varioties free. 
N 





$1 100. Catalog. Z. 














OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


aa Aa 4 ESTABLISHED COMPANY, doing busi- 
the rural districts of eastern New York 
state, 7 & = opening” for another man of 
i personality. This is not a 
part time or side line “proposition, but a permanent 
position: that wilk pay the right man a regular and 
aw salary. Special and personal train- 
s 








be given Write at once, giving full in- 
formation. regarding age. present and past occupations, 
t BOX 1017, Springfield, Mass. 





FARMERS WANTED—$75 month 
government jobs opey to men 
over. Short hours; easy work: summer vacations: 
common education sufficient Write us immediately 
for free list of positions now obtainable. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept K40, Rochester, N Y. 


Thousands U 8 
and women. 18 and 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS — open the way 
to good government positions I can coach you by 
mail at small cost Full ae free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or Write today 
for Booklet CES822 EARI HOT >RING Washington, 
DC 








LIN 


be — yg yA mail clerks, snigatious. 
lesson free. Write ouMENT 107R, Louis, 
—T single, industrious men for 
ate a 'D. BITTNER, 


WANTED 
farm work. State wages expected. 
Beaver Meadows, Pa. 

















AGENTS , 
WANTED—R ible rep ive. 122 tools in 1, 
Sells to farmers, teamsters, coe ete. 


3 tons, hoists, stretches wire, ls posts; many 
uses, Free sample to eee, ,-* One agent’ 
= oS Se ng, Oy. another $1000 in Decesnber. 


i 


e start you. for big eolor plate. Secure 
‘eid, to sale HARRAH MFG CO, Box M, Bhem- 








‘al ANTED—Subseription salesmen to travel 
the rural districts. This is not a part time 


me or 
line oe but a permanent position 
splendid opportunities for advancement. wae at 
once, one = infcrmation —— Present 


and upations,  Circu 
ORANGE 1UbD COMPANY, 35 “Fourth Avenue. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


FARMS IN DEMAND. Have any farm - 
improved land fur sale? The d xen a for improved 
improved farms seems to be greater right 

for years. The good prices for grain, Ly 4 

stock and produve. and the prosperity which seems to 








be assured for American farmers bas made an active 
market for —_ real estate. — the _'o 
and cheapest way to se or land 


é 
PE 
=a 
ra 
5 
Se: 


in ¢ 
towns and counties. rr yours will read your 
adv, printed here. you write your adv just as you 
would talk. you will make i% Mmteresting and true, 
and you will get a great many inquiries for further 
you answer these inquiries 
promptly and fully, some of the people who have in- 
quired will come to see your property; then it will 
be easy for you to make a sale. But you must 
answer your letters and a euiries promptly to get the 
st results. Address ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth ye New York City 
If you wish to reach people in the northw use 
NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, Minn, 5 
cents per word per week; for the central west use 
ORANGE JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Ill, 6 cents per 
word per week; for the south use SOUTHERN 
FARMING, 4 cents per word per week: and for New 
England states, NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD of 
Springfield, Mass, 5 cents per word per week 


PROSPERITY IN 





CANADA—$900,000.000 in new 
wealth added in 1915 Enormous crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich Wheat average, 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre in 
Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba. 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im 
provements. Free schools and full religious liberty: 
good climate, Get your farm home from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. Good land from 
$11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from $35, and 
the government guarantees your land and water titles. 
Balance, after first payment, extended over nineteen 


years, with interest at 6% privileges of paying in 
full any ‘time Before final payment becomes due 


your farm should have paid for itself. We will: lend 
you up to $2000 in improvements in certain districts. 

with no security other than the land itself. Particu 
an on request. Ready-made farms for sale. Speciat 
easy terms. Loan for livestock. In defined districts, 
after one year’s occupation, under certain conditions 
we advance cattle, sheep and hogs to farmers up to 
a value of $1000. We want you; we can afford to 








help you. We own the land; we want the land 
cultivated. Owr interests are mutual Buy direct 
and get your farm home from the CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, Send for free book 4. 8 
Dennis, Assistant to the President, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 456 Ninth Ave, Calgary _Alberta Canada. 
100 ACRES, STOCK AND TOOLS Only $500 re 
quired Owner, a city man must get quick cash, 
and if taken immediately he throws in pair horses, 
8 head stock, and farming tools. Only 2 miles te 
town; cottage house; new barn for 18 head spring 
watered; immediate possession. $1600 takes all, with 
$500 down and easy terms. For traveling instructions 
see page Re in our new spring catalog, ‘‘Strout’s 
Money-Making Farms,’’ just out; copy free. E. A 


STROUT YAR 
St, New York, 


AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau 





200 ACRH CONNECTICUT FARM, $2750—-House 
completely furnished: 90 acres practically level tillage 
fields, probably 300 acres in this farm; good tobacco 
soli; 75 acres pasture; big wood and timber lot: 
plenty of fruit; 8-room house, completely furnished 
with practically now furniture, fireplaces; large maple 
shade; plenty outbuildings. Owner compelled to 
return to city. Real farm bargains near New York; 
copy fre. MATHESON FARM COMPANY, INC, 
Dept 5016, 155 Broadway, New York. 


VERMONT AND NEW HAMPSHIRE FARMS for 
sale in the choicest farming section in the Connecti- 
cut River Valley. Catalog free of 300 properties, ali 
shown by E. H. BLODGETT, Charlestown, N H. 


roads, 
Genese¢ 








S—Improved 


FARM state 
GEO W. ASMUS, 


NEW 
Priced Corfu, 


County, 


Get the Idle Dollars 


that are now tied up in your surplus live stock, 
poultry, eggs or farm produce, and which you can 
and set to work for you by the use of the 
Farmers’ Exchange columns. 
Wouldn't it be business to. turn your over 
supply mto cash, especially when the cost in mongy 
and. trouble is so slight? Six cents.a word is the 
of an adv inj this column that will reach 625, 
readers and some of them are bound to be interested. 


Floating Around Your Place 


most likely, are things you can’t use yourself and if 
not turned into money they'll probably spoil 

don’t you sell them? In the next town. maybe, 
there’s a man who perhaps would buy your whole 
stock. We are constantly getting letters from sub- 
seribers who have tried the Farmers’ Exchange and 
have made money in a way that surprised them. If 
they can do it, why can’t you? Think it over and 
then send your adv with remittance by money order 
or bank draft, at 6 cents per word, to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - . New York 


YORK 
ri re 








Orange Judd Co., New York. N. Y. 


turist. 


New York. 





Easily Sold His Farm 


Gentlerren—I only paid you a few dollars for advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange of American Agriculturist and thereby sold my farm for 
over twenty thousand dollars ($20,000.00), thanks to the American Agricul- 


Yours very truly, 


B. L. HURD. 











: 








FIELD NOTES 


tive Stocn Fieco Reercecntarive 
ETHAN A HUTCHINGS 











.LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 Ibs r~-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—, -~ Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago ...... $9.85 $8.65 $10.10 $7.60 $9.10 $8.40 
Paul ...... 9.25 7.65 9. 740 800 7.75 
ow Nork’:::: 980 $50 10.25 760 9.00 9.00 
 aegee 9.75 8.50 10.35 820 850 775 
Pittsburg" <::: 9.75 $85 1020 805 $90 7 50 
Kansas City'.. 9.75 8.40 9.85 7.45 980 825 





At Chicago, beef market in general 
maintained recent strength, all offer- 
ings of good to choice butchering ma- 
terial taken at steady prices. Al- 
though cattle are costing high prices 
for this season of the year the de- 
mand for consumptive use continues. 
April was a remarkable month in the 
beef trade, considering steady market 
in view of reasonably normal receipts. 
The western markets showed a gain 
for the first four months of this year 
of approximately 200,000 head of cat- 
tle over a year ago, yet prices ruled 
materially higher. In a comparative 
way common steers sold as high as 
prime bullocks realized a year ago. 
As a strengthening factor, the usual 
Tex crop of grass beef did not mate- 
rialize, although badly wanted by 
packing interests. Domestic meat 
trade ruled healthy, this despite the 
fact that retail prices were high. More 
beef was consumed in the aggregate, 
due to the fact that practically all 
labor of any sort is now employed at, 
in many cases, increased wages. What 
effect. a continuance of high prices 
will have on consumers’ ability to pay 
is problematical. Meanwhile cattle 
of medium quality and of indifferent 
sorts found excellent request from all 
packing and shipping interests. Best 
native beef cattle were quoted at $9@ 


¥.85 p 100 lbs, butcher stock 7.50@ 
8.50, heifers, 8.25 @ 9.25, bulls 7 @7.75, 


calves 7@9.25. High cost of feeding 
cattle limits outlet for these sorts, 
prices firm at 7.25@8.65. 

The return of the $10 p 100 lbs quo- 
tation for hogs revealed intrinsic 
strength behind pork values. At the 
end of the winter season, when pack- 
ers confidently expected to have their 
cellars well filled with cheap pork, 
they found that current demands had 
largely cleared their stores of sup- 
plies. Beef is scarce and high, mut- 
ton and lamb a luxury for many folks 
at present prices, consequently pork 
has continued in demand; this re- 
flected in the underlying strength. Ar- 
rivals at principal markets showed 
some failing off over a year previous, 
although totals for first four months 
for 1916 showed receipts of 1% mil- 
lion hogs more than the same period 
1915. But competition from Canadian 
sources, large European requirements 
due to war and heavy consumptive 
needs of the country, all combine to 
keep hog quotations at good altitude. 
Bulk sales were 9.80@9.95 and 
shipping hogs 10@10.10, pigs 8.75@ 
9.25. 

Prices’ in sheep ruled generally 
steady, all offerings regularly taken. 
Liberal shipments of lambs to mar- 
ket caused some decline in this class 
of stock, followed by later recovery, 
Western wethers were quotable at 
$8.25@9.25 p 100 ibs, yearlings 9@ 
spring wethers 6@8.10, native 
lambs, choice to fey, 11@11.50, spring 
lambs 9@14. 

At New York, receipts of beeves 
were light the past week. Trade was 
quiet and prices showed some firm- 
ness, with steers closing a small frac- 
tion higher, bulls in good demand 
and. close firm, thin cows steady, 
medium to choice fat stock 10@15c p 
100 lbs higher; no extra stable-fed 
steers in market. Common to fairly 
prime steers sold at $7@9.60 p 100 Ibs, 
outside figures for a car of W Va, 
1298 lbs average. Bulls sold at 5.50@ 
7.75, choice to extra stable-fed at 8@ 
8.50, cows at 3.35@7.50, four fancy 
stable-fed topped the market at 8.25. 

Calves were in lighter supply, but, 
owing to accumulated stock in the 
slaughterhouses, prices tended down- 
ward, followed by partial recovery. 
Quotations were 7.50@10.25 p 100 Ibs 


for common to chdice veals, 6@7 for 
culls and thro wouts. 
Sheep continued very scarce and 


the limited receipts mainly common 
to fairly good old ewes which sold at 
the range of $6@S8 p 100 ibs for un- 
shorn stock. Lambs ruled dull and 
easier and closing quotations showed 
a decline of 85@50c from previous 
weeks. Common to prime unshorn 
lambs, mainly New York and Ohio 
stock’ sold at 9.75@11.65 p 100 Ibs, 
clipped. stock at 9@10.25. A few 
spring lambs, mainly common and 
medium grades sold at 5@6.50 p head, 
a half dozen extra lambs brought 7.50. 

Hogs recovered from the recent de- 
cline, prices advanced 10c p 100 Ibs, 


on everything but pigs, Light to 


heavy weights sold- at 9.40@10.30 p 
160 lbs, roughs at 8.25@8.75, with ax 
occasional sale at 9. 


The Horse Market 


There was a liberal supply of busi- 
ness horses at the auction stables last 
week. Sales well attended and 
desirable found ready buyers at full 
steady prices. Common and medium 
horses were slow and barely steady, 
harness horses quiet and steady. Fair 
to good heavy drafters were quoted 
at $300@400 p head; some fancy do, 
exceeding quotations; second-hand 
drafters 225@300, chunks 200@275, 
ordinary to good second-hand general 
purpose horses 75@175. ~ 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMBEY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
191... 85 36 34 
1915.. 82 31 29 
1914.. 26 26 24 
1913.. 31 80 31 
Butter 


At New York, market very sensitive 
to indications of increased supply. 
Extra cmy quotable at 331%4 @34c p Ib, 


higher scoring lots 34%, @3h5c, firsts 
33 @33%e, finest dairy 38@33%c. 
At Boston, butter easy. Fancy 


northern cmy 87@37\‘c p lb, western 
emy 361% @37c, good to choice emy 35 
@35'4e. 
At Cincinnati, O, cmy 34c p Ib, 
dairy 28c. 
t Cleveland, O, cmy 87c p _ Ib, 
eniey 28c. 


At Buffalo, N Y, cmy 37c p_iIb,. 


At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy 37c p Ib. 
At Pittsbug, Pa, cmy 36c Ib. 
At Columbus, O, cmy 35c p Ib, 


dairy 23 %c. > 
N Y, cmy 33%c p Ib, 


At Albany, 
dairy 20'6c. 

- Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 32c 
Pp lb. 

At Chicago, market fairly well 
maintained under considerable ship- 
ping demand. Extra fresh cmy quot- 
able at 3314@34c p lb, extra firsts 
83c, dairy extras 33c. 


Cheese 


At New York, market steady to 
firmer oh fcy old cheese and best 
makes of. new, some export interest 
in twins and cheddars. State whole 
milk flat cheese, held, 19@19%c p lb, 
held cheddars 18% @18%e, fresh 17 
@ 17\r, held twins 18% @18%c, fresh 
17@ lic, Wistwins 18@ 18%¢, daisies 
18@18l%4c, Young America 184@ 
19%4c, skim cheese 14@ 15%4c. 

At Chicago, demand indifferent ex- 
cept for current consumptive require- 
ments, tendency slightly weaker. as 
make of fresh cheese increases. Twins 
quotable at 16@16%c p 1b, daisies 
16'4@1ic, young America 16% @17c, 
longhorn 16% @16%c. 





Connecticut Breeders’ Sale 


Frederick J. Ford of Washington, Ct, writes: ‘Our 
consignment to the Western Connecticut breeders’ sale 
at New Milford, Ct, May 11, is the best consignment 
that ever left Fairview farm, and consists of five 
well-bred females, three of which are bred to our 
junior sire, Fairview Fleet Artis Korndyke, a son of 
the $25.000 bull Rag Apple Korndyke -8th, and 
brother to the world’s record junior two-year-old Fair 
View Korndyke Pietertje, with 30.19 pounds butter 
from 500.1 pounds milk in seven days, The two 
nearest dams of this sire. average 28.13 pounds butter 
with an average of 4.78% fat in seven days. His 
dam is a good granddaughter of De Kol’s 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, and has produced a 17-pound yearling 
daught er. 

“We consign three granddaughters of Lord Nether- 
land De Kol daughters, sire of three a above 30 
pounds butter in seven days. One of these grand- 
daughters is a nicely marked four- py -old in calf to 
Fairview Fleet Artis Korndyke; one @ large white 
cow with a record of 17.19 —- ‘butter from 7 

for 





AMERICAN 


New York. 





AGRICULTURIST, 


315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Our sales have been very satis- 
factory ; have sold our surplus stock; in fact, could 
not raise enough stock to supply the demand and 


had to return money for large orders which we 
could not fill, and the best of it is the buyers are 
more than pleas<d. 

Other papers are trying to get me to advertise 
with them, but this one advertisement seems to 
move all the stock that I can raise. 


Yours truly, 


DAVID HAMMOND. | 











and HA 


S. C. White 
Leghorns 


“LU &__A.E. WRIGHT, Supt. 


& TYWACA NA—QUA LITY— CHICKS ~*~ 
- CHING EGGS 
Cost more than the ordinary kind. Try them and see why, 


Barred and White 


Write for catalog and prices 
TYWACANA FARMS POULTRY CO. 
Box 69 





Plymouth Rocks 





Farmingdale, L. 1.,N. Y. es 





heavy layers 
ins guaran 





White Leghorns 

Infuse Gibson’s ‘Bred 
hearty and vigorous, 

Let us stock your farm or estat 
get better service. 


_F. GIBSON 


© with these heavy layers, 
Tlustrated folder on reqest. 





al guaranteed. Gibson eggs from Utilit ty 


I Baby Chicks vigor. sturdy, neater culate from farm-raised breeding flocks of 


ertile 

BREEDING STOCK 
Bereed Rocks ' 

ood in ur flocks. 


Whee \Wyendottes 
The birds are large, 
will mane your flocks preductive and aerontebte, 


Order early; you 





Trap- and 


Nested 


Single Comb White Leghorne exclusively. ber 
no other strain can surpass the Cloverdale strain on 
qualities, color, size, or true breeding. You 
oan’t go wrong dealing with us. Get our free Catalog, 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
FP. J. DeHart Cortland, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS 


Barred Rocks, R.I. Reds $12 per hundred. 
Leghorns $10. Farm raised stock. 
GEO. H. DANLEY, FLEMINGTON, N J. 


‘*Perfection’’ Barred Rocks 


(RINGLETS) 
Eggs from world’s best strain; from prize winners, 
$3 ver setting, 4 settings $10 Utility eges from same 
blood, exceptional quality, $1.50 per setting. $5 per 100. 
DR. HAYMAN, BOX 10, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Barred Plymouth Rock 
{Pradiey Bros oreatees oti 
Duck. $1 per 15, $4 per 


8. Y. BYRN, R.F.D. No. 2, Cambridge, Santen 





Pedigreed 














TOM BARRON S&S. C. LEGHORNS 
Beggs for hatching. From champion pedigree 
layers, large, vigorous birds that romans the 200 egg 


ens. Have your order 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND D, N. Y. 





Chicks that Live © White and. Parindge 


es. Pekin, a 
Pogo gy ee and Runner ducklings, 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 








Rooke Reds and 
Ducklings and einen 
k, also jueens 


DEROY TAYLOR CO, fEWwARK, NEW YORE 





unds milk in seven days. C) 
much larger record and will be "tren just before 
the sale. The other is a well-bred, six-year-old, and 
bred to our senior sire, Korndyke Changeling Boy, 
who combines the blood of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Pontiac Korndyke, two of the greatest sires of 
the breed. 

“We also consign Merdu_ Artis Clothilde 3d, @ 
granddaughter of Colantha Johanna Lad. who is @ 
sire of six 30:pound daughters. The dam of this 
heifer has @ record of over 17 pounds of butter in 
seven days at 12 years of age. This heifer is bred 
to our junior sire. Fairview Fleet’ Artis Korndyke. 
Last, but not least. is a daughter of Ree 


S. C. White Leghorn CHICKS 
Do you want chicks that are chicks? Lively. healthy, 
Write. Catalog free. 

BOILING SPRINGS, PA, 


and from good stock. 
MERVIN TANGER, - 





THE FARMER'S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 
at eggs, baby chicks and stock. Honest values 

a mS deal arant 
8 RELIAB YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 





Changeling Boy. sire of three A 
combines the blood of ‘Colantha Johanna Lad and 
Pontiac Korndvke. while his individuality is as good 
as his breeding. Korndyke Changeling Boy and his 
sons and daughters have won more prizes at the 
Washington (Ct) fair than the sons and daughters of 
any other bull. This heifer is due to freshen in 
August for the first time. and is bred to Fairview 
Fleet Artis Korndyke. The calf she carries combines 
the blood of Colantha Johanna Lad, Pontiac Korn- 
ve, De Kol 2da’@ Butter Boy 3d, and Rag Apple 
Korndyke 8th, and should be worthy of consideration.’ 





Coming Events 
Nationa? conference dairy interests, Ree * > 


American forestry assn, Reading, Pa, June 26-27 
American assn nurserymen, Milwaukee, hp 


e 28-30 
International apple cinging asen, New Yon * inn 2 
Farmers’ mutual protec assn, Indian Fields, ey 
Ohio state Se. Columbus, Aug. 28- er 1 


New York state fair, Syracuse, 
NJ state hort soc, Burlington, N J, 


TURKEY EGGS—From large, selected M._ Bronze, 
Narragansett, W. Holland. and Bourbon Reds. Gocd 
as in America. $3.50 per 13, by express or P P. 
prepaid. Orders filled promptly. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
N. M. CALDWELL, ek JACOBSBURG, OHIO 





S, C. WHITE LEGHORNS. White Wyan- 
dottes, and White Guineas. Eggs. $1.00 
per 15, $5.00 per 100. Also Holstein Cattle. 
McCREA FARMS, GANSEVOORT, N. Y. 





EGGS from 23 different varieties thoroughbred poultry: 
Rocks,, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Reds, Leghorns, Minor- 
cae, Brahmas, Anconas, Houdans, Polish. Eggs as low 
as $1 z 15, $2 per 40. Satalooee free. 

HENRY K. MOHR; R. F. D. Box 6, Quakertown, Pa. 


Ss. C. BUFF LEGHORN 








Dee 12 ins 


chicks and crossed chicks, 7c up. Safe delivery 
teed. Circular. free. 
fo NEIMOND, Hox 30, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 





Chicks 6c and Up 


Wyandottes, Rocks, Minorcas, L ‘ 
delivery guaranteed, Circular free yee nog p 
RELIABLE HATCHERY, B. 2, * McAlisterville, Pa. 


CHICKS, $7.00 per 100. EGGS, 


75 cents for 15, $4 for 100 Booklet. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, - Seward, N.Y. 








BEST WHITE Rocke— Leghorns — Wrandottes 
ed Rocks, k eggs, $1 15. 





8. ia 7 sy bden L 

am sae wand Bronze turkey, 
500. each. Italian es oe a colony.” 39 yrs. a fancier. 
GEORGE ENTY, BR 2 KITTANNIN » PA, 
DAY OLD CHICK a, 

re 

Singla Comb R. I. Reds, B. Rocks. am 8 Tivables 
from pure-bred, healthy free range breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. esley Grinnell, Sodus, N. Y. 





EGGS — 90 — CENT FERTILE — EGGS 
White. Brown, 

Minoreas, 75c on aes, x ay “100; 
guaranteed Circular free. 

D. W. GOODLING, BOX 40, 


Rocks 
Satisfaction 
RICHFIELD, PA. 





Eggs, 15, $1; 40, $2. Thoroughbred Rooks, Wyandott 
Reds. Leghorns, Sliver ~ ee naneeree 16 varieties: 





years’ experience. Ca’ te 
Hi Sliver C i Light £ Brahmas, 13, $1: 50.4 
SAM. K: MOHR, - - COOPERSBURG, P 





Du Luxe White Wyant, ie ‘breoalng” Regal 


$350 15 Other metiogs, $2 15, $7.50 100. 8. x3 
Buff Leghorns. Eggs. $1 50 15, $6.50 100. Eggs 
paid. Circulars. Geulesd Fac, uth Hammond. ¥-Y. 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subseribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs ship shall reach the er un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercisé the greatest care in 
allowimg poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that, 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old, 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from $350. Send for circular 
and description 


E. S. AKIN 


513 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. ¥ 











EXTRA FINE black, gray registered Percheron stal- 
lion. coming three years. Sired by prize winner at 
last International. Half price for quick sale, Yeare 


ling vom and fillies. 
F. STEWART, - - - ESPYVILLB, PA, 


SHETLAND PONIES 
If it’s Shetiand Ponies we have them The 
= ee Vcaren at ane a 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS, NorthBenton,O 








AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest and become 





independent’ } ~~ ne capital invested. branch of 

the business ta ve weeks. Write t for 
catalog. Jones atl Schoo! of Auctioneering, 20 N. 

Sacramento Blyd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 





Mention A A When You Write 
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May 6; 19u¢ 
SWINE BREEDERS 


“a * SWINE BREEDERS 


Sve 








Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE 
SELF by getting a eed sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 


show boar, 
Service boars of all age 
ll pigs of real merit, ‘he luding some genuine 


one prospects, 
tisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent with 
Fe Woaserr, Mgr. Townsend Farms, New London 0. 





PenshurstBerkshires 


Special—Y oung Boars with size and quality. Ready 
for service. Sons of Lord Masterhood and Duke of 
Sussex 6th. A few bred sows and gilts. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


Berkshire Bargains 


I offer to you the fine herd or fgrmer’s boar Algon- 
quin Jr. No 217338, royal breeding and splendid in- 
dividuality, at a sacrificing price for want of use. 
Has given me excetient results in ‘my herd. Weight 
375 to 400 Ibs. Price only $40. Write, if interested. 
BRITTON COOK, - FARMINGDALE, N. J. 


Crystal Spring Farm 


book your order for. a pair or trio of our 

GE Ears =e KSH 
ihveers Our are 
Masterpicte th. "end Rival’s 
bred to our great herd boar SUPERS LAD. $25 per 


pair at 6 to°8 weeks old 
SEELYVILLE, PA. 


BERKSHIRES|: 


A few yearling sows bred to Superb Lad, 

due to farrow in July anda August, $50 each. 

Young pigs $12.50 each: 
‘Size as well as Quality’’ our motto 

KNOB HILL_FARM,” HONESDALE, PENN. 














Large Yorkshire 


BOARS || 


Ready for immediate serv- 
ice. These are of the short 
nose type, thick through- 
out, and quick feeders. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM. 
CHAZY, - - NEW YORK 


BLUE RIBBON HERD|| 
Large: Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. ¥Y. 


OWN RWia ada 
for, big pi¢ profits AiR 


panty Fates to. fin 

oe Wate Write for tepe ingp, neat 

of facts. S 
U 


375 ibs.in 
93 months! 


A‘ few: Poland-China “brood’ sows 
to farrow in March. Also young boars boars 


lot of youn 
month. Writs 

















~~ 
Arthur J.Co.iws 
Box 1 Obcas icles 





For Sale | 


r service, and a choice 
po stock, Special bargains THI 
for 4 G. 8: HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 
BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your — and I will tell you the nearest I 


have to your 
Route 2, GRAFTON, 0 











We beg to auhounce that we have nothing to offer 
or sale until after the first of the year, when 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


i A. A. Buckley, ‘‘Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 


Lakeside Berkshires 


Are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded. Prices are very. reasonable. Write for 


f talog. 
H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


The Imrge, long, deep. mellow kind that mature 
early and attain great size at maturity. 
Spring and fall pigs, both sexes, for sale, sired by 


HOOD FARM, - = LOWELL, MASS. 





Br bees 














Seventy. selected fall 
tot fat, 226 to 320 pourids 
ed by thousand pound boars. 
Send for list. 
N. Y¥. 


Large Borkshires at Highwood: 
boars, weighing in growing fig, tig, 
at six and seyen months. 

You cannot buy bigger or, better ones. 
H.C. & H.-B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, 


ants, 
FEORGE. SPRAGUR, 
CHESTER 


Registered watre seninc Pigs 


Herd Boar, Brood Sow and R. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs. 
A. A. SCHOFELL, HEUVELTON, N.Y. 


Registered O.C. & Chester White 
pigs at -farmers’ prices. Book your orders early 
and get a choice 

WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


BUGENE P. ROGERS, ° 
SHEne BREEDERS 
Pinehurst... Shropshires 


We are offering» Choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 














flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. nsgnd Bg catalogue. 
HENRY WARDWELL, 


Box 10, Borinatiela Center, N. Y. 














W. Jennings, - 





Oficts a he choice sons of Rag. PR 
Korndyke. Write for pedigrees and prices. 


Se 


Towanda, Pennsylvania — 
{AY AMA al 








¢,is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, 





1159. 46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd, 


Weoter KING PONTIAG JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 19154 


being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunds Pontiac Korndyke. 


&. H. KNAPP & SON, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150. For full information address 


FABIUS, N. ¥. 








TT nO {HN .d AMAA 


Last: call for J. A. & W..W, 
W ASTON 


HOLSTEIN 
DISPERSAL 


MAY 8, Youngstown, O. 


For Announcement see last issue 
On B..& O., Penna., Erie, P. & L. 
E. & M.S. Rys. Take Elm Street 

car to end of line 
C. T. AGNEW, Receiver 
H}YLINUSRUYSRULVOAYOUCOOALULVOOLOLKOOALOALOUUOULLULEGULEAUSOOAGRSUUROOSOLGU EAL ALOU 
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; East River 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


50 FRESH COWS, iar prod \. 
3 SEB THEM MILK a 


cows mg to calve #00, all i + 
Ay L in calf to futi 


40 Selloon, “eis days to six months old. 


15 registered bulls, one morith td two years old. 
some sired by a son of Pontiac Korndyke. 


25 extra fine registered heifers, an extra 
marked bunch; one-half of these are bred. 


20 registered cows with A. RB. O. backing. 
Bell Phone 14-F5 
McGraw.43-F2 
John B. Webster, -Cortlaad, N. Y¥ 


well 

















SPRINGDALE FARMS 


Grade Holsteins 


100 large, young cows, due to freshen soon. The 
best lot of springers in Cortland Co 
"50 cows just fresh; large producers. They will 


please you. 

One carload of fine young ome, due to freshen in 

Jan... Feb., Mar. and Apr., at $75 per head 

25 well bred and nicely smarteed two and three- 

year-old heifers at $65 each. All bred to a good, 

registered bull. 

A few. registered Holstein cows, 

and service bulls at- low prices. 
Come’ and see them 

@ F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 

,Office, 50 Clinton Ave. 


heifers, calves 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Bell phone 116 











The Fillmore Farms 
are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks, If interested, write 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





Meadowview Berkshires 
are latge Betkahires. 150 for sale. ‘Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, PAWN “GROVE, PA. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types Both sexes, not 


akin, at, right prices. 
HOMS FARM, - - CENTER VALLBY, PA. 








B k hi Spring ane er te —_ 
y show - stock, 
er S ires ai special price, 
TS-DA- WA FARMS 


Phelps Blog Bidighatston:; me A 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








Spot Farm Holsteins $15] 


7-8 Holstein heifer calves $15 each, 
express paid in lots of 5. 9 regis- 
sored 2 8 yeas old heifers $135 each. 

olds bred | to $1 lb. bull due 


an ‘ 
the lot,’ ‘Regi tote and high de 
cows and ieee Berkshire Pigs. 


Joha C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 














SELECT HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


Graadsons of $20 


Gen Allen No. 1062 
* Grand Champion at 
ti State Fairs 


and the International 
Swine Show. Boars 4 mos. 
old. Good belted. 
LOGUST LAWN FARM, 
Box A, Bird-In-Hand, Pa. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 
One perfect spring boa ad: come 
summer fener ee from Guar winn 
ARTHUSB 8. 


HAMPSHIRE a eee 


Spring boarg, 
8. B. ALEXANDER, WREN, OHIO (rie B. B,) 


West’s Big Type DUROC HOGS 


150 Ibs. at 9 mos. Sows and bred gilts all sold. ..2 
extra big spring boars and a few fall pigs, both sexes. 
iT, - CYNTHIANA, OHIO 

















KINDERHOOK 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSN, - 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 
Best of breeding. Free from disease Fpire not related. 


C.'M. Palmer, Sec-Treas.. RFD Fx 15. Valatie, N. Y. 


Logan Elm Herd bases 


Young stock for sale. Send for O. DURS 
D Hi. Dreisbach, P.O. Box 137, Kingston, Ross Co 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. E. BOWEN, B. F. D. 2, SYRACUSB, N. Y. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y.- 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
Prices cight 





, Ohio 














Registered Guernsey 
Service Bull 


sired by a son of Langwater King of France. 
Dam a half sister to Itchen’ Sweet. Alice, record 
529 ibs. butter fat asa 2-gear-old. Price reasonable. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, © Laac. Co., Pa. 














Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. bull ready for service, andsgon of 
Paul Beets “DeKol and. the King of “ine. Pontiacs, 
Price $100, Write for. pedigtee to 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, WSST WINFIELD, N. Y. 
tered © Holst 


$75 Buys baits .% white... ~_ -* to dane 


held state record of Minneso' 
in yearly test. 
Vi 





Also bull calves, from $35 upwards. 


Address correspondence to Barton, N. ¥. 





KING Ax 5 8 EONIGEN 
Our thirty-seven tein -sire can nelp you. 
He is a son of tary somes Pietertje 37.44, who 
sold for $6,500 at vets sale. Only one citer cow 
ever sold af more. We have several of his beautiful 
sons, from A. BR. O. dame, for sale. Write — 
you buy. F. A. TINKER; HERKIMER, N. Y. 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN CALF 
Grandson of Pontiac Korndyke. Dani, Snowdrop Vee- 
. cow whose record is nearly 

er. Calf is evenly morse. Price $75 
GRATFIELD FARMS. GREENWICH, N. Y¥. 


Holstein. Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN H. CAMPBELL, RB. F. D. 1, Binghamton, N. Y. 


BULLS FOR SALE ir) be. nit 











official record a America ‘Kol. . Grand- 
sons of this cow for $100 each, from 3 heavy producing 
dams. ©. W. NEWMAN. WYALUSING. PA. 





Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows, are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
‘young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 


W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


UPLAND FARMS 


Registered Guernsey BULL . 
for ‘sale born Nov 2, 4915, sired by 
Florham Monarch" 20771 and out of 
Imp Blanc Bois Lily, ist, 48944; A R. O. 
record 11494.70 lbs. milk, 509.84 b fat. 
This extra well-bred bull is well 
grown, price reasonable. 
H. E. MURDOCK, Mer., 





Ispwich, Mass. 





Country Life Farm 


offers. several very fine heffer calves 
born ‘this past winter. Sired by Aaggie 


J A RY On d Johanna Lad 8th, sire of 12 


, O. daughters, 10 of them junior 
2 year-olds. The dams of these calves 
are all’A. O. cows, Prices from $100 
ito $150 ty Write quick if you want 
‘oné of them. All papers go with them. 
H., H. WHEELER, - West Winfield, N. Y, 





YANSERKANS FARMS—34.54 Ibs. and 32.36 tbe. 
. O. reco: 

herd whose er were sold by us before dams 
above réco: Our reasonably low prices were 

on their prior records of 28 and -27 Ibs. 

Tires Bull’ Calves, one a month old, froni cow’ now 
on test, with over 28 Ibs.; believe she will enter 30- 
Ib, class next year. Another one from @ 15-lb. 2 year 
2:months old, sure to increase her record at 3 years. 
Buy from ..herd being developed. and have increased 
dams’ .records of large majority of. bulls, sold, in 
many cases increased value many times price paid. 


prt at on receipt of inquiry. 

SOULE & SONS. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 
OFFERS HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BULL 
born Feb. 18, Sire. Sir Clyde Prince. Dam, 
a daughter of ion: Butter Boy De Kol, A. B. O 
at 3 yrs., 17.78. First 11 dams average over 
Color. soore black than white Fine 


Price $100, f. o. b. Rochester, N. Y, 
W. §. HINCHBY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





21 Ibs. 
individual 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF, born Feb. 1, 1916; more white 
than black. A.R.O. average of dam, sire’s dam and sire’s 
granddam, 7 days, 510.9 Ibs. milk 25.04 Ibs. butter; semi- 
official, 17,092.8 103, mill, 882.14 Ibs. butter; ave fat 
test for the year, 8.890 per cent. First check for $100 takes 
him. Gro. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clarks Summit. Fa. 


Few HOLSTEIN Bull and Heifer Calves 
for sale. All out of good A. RB. O. dams. and sired 
by KORNDYKE COLANTHA PRINCE. 

HR. H. BLAIR, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 








FOR SAL 


- os acceptance. 
ED DvYV 
SUNNYSID FARM, 


months and younger, $50 down, 

Excellent breeding; OF te 
AN Leen’ & 

NDERHOOK: N. ¥. 





MULEFOOT HOGS 


SAMUEL JOHNS, Box Bax 198, witht INGTON, 0. 0. 





One choice bred Holstein. yearling service bull, price $96 
without the papers. with them $100. Also a two-month 


+ ag dam — three yearly records. price $75. Send 
photos ag. BROWN &: Ideal - 
Dairy Farm, “Canton. St. Lawrence Co., N. 


Guernsey bull catves. six 


Brown Swiss Bull—one year old 
rat Mernies Son 3015;. dam, Bertha T.- $422. Extra 


Write for ad and pelea. 
BAST VIEW F ANWOOD. N. Y. 


refer to two heifers in our 


$30 BULL CALvEs $ 30! 


. To make room we offer extra nice individuals, 

, well marked and well bred, 1-to 2 months old, 

= registered and right every way 

= A. few registered Holstein heifers $100. Grade = : 
2 heifers and bull calves $10. Write me what you 4 
want. 2 
: J. A. LEACH, . 


antowan 





CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Mamigten! 











Maple Lawn 
stews HOLS TEINS 


% Holstein heifer calves, 10 days 
old, $10 to $15. Express pale m 
lots of 56. Some wonde 
A gains in registered and gra bull 
i» calves. few % Holstein heif 
i ers 6 weeks to 2 months old, fin 
entation ; as. fine individuals ». 
stered ‘ones. Tho ba: - 
ee ns I have ever offered, anid 
they are priced to sell, Writ» 


' 
CORTLAND, N. ¥ 


First Check $90 Takes Him 


your wants 
Maple Lawn farm, 


ELLIS, 





P ~ : 
sea E1olstein Bull 
Born Feb 21st, 1916. Dam is a 20-lb. cow 


strong in Paul De Kol blood. Sire is a 30- 
Ib. son of Pontiac Korndyke; in fact de- 
rives 75% of his blood from this sire. 
STEVENS BROTHERS CO., Liverpool,.N. ¥. 





Service Bulis—No. 1, registered Holstein yearling, 
ready for service; ‘sire’s dam 27-lb. cow,. grandsire’s 
dam 34.32-Ib. junior 4-year-old, WORLD'S RECORts 
when made. Dam of bull 19.52 3-year-old. Price $100 
No. 2, yearling by the same sire: dam untested, but 
her dam a 23-lb. cow. Price $75. Bull. Calves— 
Registered bull calf, six weeks old. $50. Grand-. 
son King of the | Roatiacs. 2 mos. old; dam 20-Ib. cow, 
price ees 9 calves. 4 to 6 months old. 
priced $100 to $125. H.. MACE, Coftland, N. ¥. 


BIG BARGAIN 


We have a young bull for sale that is a half-brother 
to our wonderful World's Record heifer, Atbina Josi« 
His gire is a good son of the great De Kol 24's 
Butter Boy i 





dam traces three times to the renowned Sadie 
Vale Concordia 

e-has a straight back line. is attractive in appear 
ence and rw meshes. Our price, on him is §75. 


and he is a bargain. Write for pedigree and 
description. * gatistection absolutely guaranteed. 


Oliver Cabana, Jr., PineGrove Farms, Elma Center, N. ¥ 


50 High Grade Holstein COWS 
that are fresh and nearby springers 
Grade Heifer Calves from producing cows , 
and Reg Sire for $12 each. 
Bull Calves $10 each. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, - TRUXTON,N.¥ 








unugually choice 


Lakeside young bulis, some of them 


m 30 pound dams, of best 


Stock Farm of breeding, and 


heifer calves, year- 
lings, bred heifers 
and choice young cows with fine A. R. O. records 
ar vg low considering quality. 
. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., 


Syracuse, N. ¥ 





$75—BUYS THIS BULL—$7s 


Born Feb. 12, 1916. A large. well-grown calf. He & 
a grandson of King Koradyke Sadie Vale and King 
of the Pontiacs. Enough said. Buy while voung and 


let him grow into money 
W. D. ROBENS. - - POLAND, N. ¥ 





HOLSTEIN BULLS AND HEIFERS 
Pontiac and Segis strains—A 2-ycar-old service ful 
dam a 24-Ib. cow. $100; a Lord Netherlaad De Koi 
yearling bull, 4%. oes $90: bull calves, from teste 
dams, $40 to $75. Light in color and ave & Sex 





or.. Sale Registered Guernse 





b= born June 20. 191%; one born Jan, 18, 
. 6. Good tIndividdals. Address 
“A Ray D. AN, RB. F. D. 4, CATAWISSA, PA, 


someone. Address [. 8. Jarvis, Gartwick Seminary, ¥ 
voodting greateen . e 


SERVICE BULL Rarer 


acs. out ef 15%-sb. S-vear-old. 4-5 white, aad a fav 





individual. A_bargain at $85. 
SABARAMA FARM, BALDWINSVILIS, N.Y. 

















American Agricniturist 


Rag Rugs and Rhubarb Recipes 


Practical ideas of timély interest to all housekeepers 


Woman Who Would Never Stop 
ELIZABETH JEWETT BROWN 
She rose at an early hour 
And worked the long day through; 
Week after week, year after year, 
For there was much to do. 
Bound to the wheel of her daily task 
From rise till set of sun 
“Oh no,” she'd boast, ‘I never stop 
Till all of my work is done.’ 


She would not stop though Nature cried 
Fer the rest she would not grant— 

“I never stop till my work is done” 
She made a daily chant. 

No time to rest, onr read, nor think, 
No time for a bit of fun— 

It was her religion not to stop 
Til all of her work was done. 


You know her well, she’s everywhere 
And in the churchyard too 

The gravestone marks her age 

where © 

As less than forty-two. 

Perhaps she’s won a martyr’s crown 
So early set her sun; 

“Here San a woman” the stone should 


“WwW ho. 


some- 


ad 
“stopped when her work was 


Take this advice, ye housewives all, 
And read it, ye who run 

“Unless you wish a martyr’s crown 
Let some work be undone. 

Don't give your husband a second wife 
But give yourself a show 

It is best to thrive as a woman alive 
Than an early death, you know.” 





The Crocheted Rug 


E. F. P. 

During the last two or three vears 
we have all become much interested 
in crocheting. We have made doilies, 
towel ends and various sorts of inser- 
tion; some of the more ambitious 
among us have even essayed to copy 
the wonderful old tidies of 40 or 50 
years ago, but few have thought of 
applying this handiwork to _ rugs. 
Nevertheless, the crocheted rug, when 
well made, has much to commend it. 
It can be any shape the maker fan- 
cies, round, oval or square, and I 
have seen a hexagonal one. 

The material is anything you 
chance to have in the house. Cotton, 
woolen, silk, old or new, all can be 
utilized. It is a veritable rag rug, and 
when reinforced with a filler makes 
a most serviceable floor covering. 

The rugs (in illustration 1 and 2) 
were made from old cotton. They are 
both blue and white. Except for the 
few outside rows of dark blue No 1 
is made wholly from old blue ging- 
ham, percale and chambray dresses, 
together with two or three faded blue 
shirts. It makes no difference to 
what shade of blue these much-worn 
garments have come, the lighter 
shades you can use for the centers 
and borders, for while I call these 
blue and white rugs the white is not 
really white, but a much faded old 
gingham, that gives a softer effect to 
the rug than could be had with a clear 
white. 

Use a wooden crochet hook, large 
enough to carry your strips of cloth, 
that are cut from half to three- 
fourths of an inch wide, according to 
the weight of the material. Some use 
a rather coarse, soft cord, something 
lik® tobacco twine, as ‘“‘filling,’’ but I 
prefer a strip of cloth. 

Begin your rug with a chain about 
18 inches long, crochet single crochet 
over the “filling strip’? down one side 
of the chain and up the other, widen- 
ing at the turn to make it lie flat. 

On the second row form the corners 
by widening three stitches at the side 


of. the turn, crochet 2 stitches, widen 
again, work down’ to the turn at the 
other end of the chain and widen 3 
stitches, crochet 2 stitches, widen 3 
stitches. Every row around at each 
corner widen the 3 stitches. Watch 
your -work, measure the sides often 
and lay it on the floor every few times 
round to make sure it is true. If you 
find one side getting a bit longer 
than the other pull the filling strip on 
that side a little tighter; this will 
draw it back into shape. 


Planning the Border 


When you come to the border do 
not count stitches, as in filet crochet, 
but use a tape measure and plan out 
your design, as in basketry, marking 
your spaces with pins or threads. In 
place of the material you are using for 
“tilline’’ take what you wish to use for 
the border design and as you use the 
color you need to form the pattern 
carry the other along as you did the 
filler. Should you find that in spite of 
your painstaking measurements the 
border design is not quite true, don’t 
let it trouble you. Hand. work is 
soldom as exact as machine, besides 
you scarcely notice it on the floor. 

Rug No 2 is made * om old white 
cotton colored with the common pack- 
age dye. The mottled appearance is 
obtained by, tying tight knots in the 
cloth before putting in the dye. 

The hit-or-miss one is of silk with 
a black border. It is bright and very 
good to look at, but as old silk is apt 
to be brittle I have little faith in its 
durability and shall not put it where 
it will have hard wear. Sometime I 
may -try a hit-or-miss rug of cotton, 
using leftover bits from children’s 
dresses that we used to make patch- 
work quilts of. 

TI always enjoy beginning a new blue 
and white rug. Planning to utilize the 

















Attractive Crocheted Rug of 


become ‘equally interested in these 
useful rag rugs. 
Handmade rugs are now ‘counted 


among the essentials in good floor 
coverings, and the blue and white are 
attractive in fhe bedrooms, bathroom 
or dining room. 





Rhubarb Recipes 
H. A. LYMAN 
RHUBARB PrE—Cut the rhubarb into 
half inch length without paring. To 
every quart add half a gill of water 
and stew until tender. Remove from 


Silk Pieces, 








og ony 
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No 1—Blue and White Rug in Various Shades 


material to the best advantage varies 


with each-rug, the main trouble usu- 
ally being that you fall short of 
enough to finish the row. So often has 
this happened to me that some of my 
good friends insist they dare not wear 
a blue dress while I am rug making, 
for fear I may need more blue and so 
lay violent hands on their garments. 
I may as well admit I seldom see a 
blue gingham dress without consider- 
ing what sort of rug material it might 
become. Perhaps some of you will 
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No 2—Blue and White Rug with Mottled Effect in Center 


the fire, add sugar until very sweet 
and a small piece of butter, Pour 
into a deep plate with a strip of paste 
around the rim, cover and bake. 

RHUBARB DUMPLINGS—Make a rich 
baking powder biscuit dotigh and use 
it to cover three-inch pieces of rhu- 
barb which has been sprinkled with 
sugar and cinnamon. Bake and serve 
with following sauce: 

SAUCE—Boil for twenty minutes one 
and one-half cups of water and one 
cup of granulated sugar with two 
whole cloves and a piece of ginger 
root. 

RHUBARB MoLD—Cut one quart into 
dice, put in & covered saucepan with 
sufficient water to cover, and boil to 
a pulp. Dissolve one-half ounce of 
gelatin in hot water and pour into the 
rhubarb, add one pound of powdered 


sugar and boil all together fifteen 
minutes. Flavor with lemon, turn it 
into a mold and let it remain over- 


night. When ready to serve place in 
a dish and pour around it boiled cus- 
tard made of one-half pint of fresh 
milk and the yolks of two eggs, sweet- 
ened, and flavor with vanilla. 

RHUBARB CONSERVE—One quart rhu- 
barb, one quart of sugar, one orange, 
juice and grated rind. Boil hard 
about thirty minutes, after it begins 
to boil. Put up in jelly glasses. 

RHUBARB COTHAGE PUDDING—Mix one 
quart flour with one teaspoon of bak- 
ing powder, a pinch of salt and milk 
enough to make a stiff batter. Into 
buttered custard cups put a_ table- 
spoon of batter, then one spoonful of 
prepared rhubarb sauce, and top off 
with-e anothe spoonful of batter. 
Steam one-half hour and serve with 
hot cream and sugar. 

RHUBARB AND PINEAPPLE—Put up in 
pint cans the fruit is most delicious 


Made Hit or Miss 


for pies. Five pounds of rhubarb, 
two large, ripe pineapples, four pounds 
of white sugar. Cut pineapples in 
small pieces the night before you are 
to put them up, and mix in one-half 
of the sugar and let stand. In the 
morning cut up the rhubarb without 
peeling, add the rest of sugar and the 
pineapple, boil fifteen minutes, Can 
at bo‘ling point. 

RHUBARB BROWN BETTY—Fill a pud- 
ding dish with alternate layers of 
slices of buttered bread and _ fresh 
rhubarb cut into half-inch pieces, but 
not peeled. Sprinkle each layer with 
sugar, grated orange rind and a little 
salt. For a half pound of rhubarb 
use about three-quarters of a cupful 
of sugar. Cover-and bake for one 


hour. Serve with a hot pudding 
sauce, 
RHUBARB CREAM CONSERVE — One 


quart rhubarb, cut in small pieces, one 
quart of sugar, one-half pound of 
raisins, three oranges cut up, using 
only the thin yellow of the rind, not 
the thick white, sliced very. thin, one 
lemon, one cup of nut meats. Put 
sugar with the rhubarb and let it stand 
overnight. In the morning add other 
ingredients excepting the nuts, which 
you add just before taking from the 
stove. Let boil until thick, about one 
and three-fourths hours, 

RHUBARB C Cut up one quart 
of rhubarb in squares and boil until 
very soft with one quart of sugar, and 
put in a glass dish until very cold. 
Add to it one quart of whipped cream 
and decorate with walnut meats. Very 
delicious fruit served this way. 








The Geranium Blossoms 
ELIZABETH TIMBERLAKE 

As we sped along over the shining 
rails, my friend and I fell into a’ dis- 
cussion of an article in a current 
magazine entitled “The Meanest 
Thing I Ever Did.” We related 
various happenings in- our own 
lives, which we regretted, and then 
told of the remorse of others over an 
act for which no atonement could be 
made. 

Then my friend told me the fol- 
lowing story, every word of which is 
true: 

I was living in a _ pleasant little 
village in Virginia, a few years ago, 
and there learned to know and love 


the sweet, gentle, little wife of our 
minister. 
They had one little boy about 


three years old. He was a very at- 
tractive little fellow in appearance, 
and lovable in _ disposition. Very 
naturally he was the ideal of. their 
hearts. 

One morning the minister’s wife 
rose early to prepare for the very 
important event of the meeting of 
the missionary society. Refreshments 
were to be served, and as she kept 
no maid there was mueh for the busy 
hands to do. She did not feel well, 
and as the day wore on her head 
began to throb, but still the tired 
feet went back and forth from 
kitchen, dining room and pantry. 

Well, she knew how critical her 
visitors would be—Did she serve an 
abundance of good things, then the 
minister’s wife was extravagant. If 
there was a scarcity of viands, then 
she was stingy. 

Every article of furniture would be 
discussed, every speck of dust would 
be noticed, for her husband’s sake 
she must please them. 

She thought of the meager salary 
of five hundred dollars a year that 
her husband received, and how much 
he was expected to do with it. She 
brushed and pressed his threadbare 
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“best suit” and then went back to 
the cooking. 

Her little boy was playing with his 
rocking horse in the dining room. 
She had stopped to admire his 
splendid horsemanship when she went 
back the last time to water. the 
beautiful blooming geraniums by the 
window. 

She had watched these flowers so 
earefully all the cold weather. They 
were her pride and joy. 

Each visitor to the tiny little par- 
sonage would exclaim: “O! Mrs Ar- 
nold, how beautiful your flowers are! 
They are the loveliest in the village.” 

There were only a few large bios- 
soms, but they were indeed’ exquisite 
in their rich coloring. 

The tired little woman had burned 
her hand badly, as she removed the 
cake from the oven; the ache in her 


throbbing temples was intolerable. 
She must hurry now to dress, and 
yet there were many things left 
to do. 


The cake must be iced. 

She hastened into the dining room 
to get a knife. 

With a merry laugh of glee her lit- 
tle boy shouted, “Look mamma, 
isn’t horsey pretty?’ With anger and 
dismay she saw that the little three- 
year-old baby had climbed upon a 
chair, broken her precious blossoms, 
and decorated the bridle, each side of 
his horse’s head. 

The tired nerves gave away, and 
sharply smacking his cheeks, she 
cried, “How could you break. mam- 
ma’s pretty flowers.” 


All joy in the beautiful treasure 
vanished from the little, childish 
face, and an expression of fright 


and pain took its place. 

Not waiting to notice him further 
she hurried back into the kitchen. 

The little fellow sobbed himself to 
sleep on the couch, and was still 
there, when, conscience smitten, she 
went to caress him before changing 
her dress. “I was unjust and unkind,” 
she half whispered, contritely, as she 
kissed the flushed, tear-stained cheek 
of the sleeping child. “He didn’t 
know it was wrong, it is I who did 
wrong. I'll make him some cookies 
tomorrow, the kind he loves best.” 

But the morrow found her baby 
feverish and sick. A physician was 
summoned by the anxious parents. 
He looked grave after making an ex- 
arnination. 

“T fear it is diphtheria,” he said, 
“and a very malignant type.” 

The day wore on and the child 
grew rapidly worse. 

That night in anguish of heart his 
grief-stricken parents knelt by the 
little white bed. With clasped hands 
they begged their Heavenly Father 
to spare the life of their darling. 

Morning broke, cold and gray. 

As the first beam of the rising sun 
fell across the white coverlet, the 
end came. 

They fed the little mother away. 

Days wore on, but there came no 
relief to the stricken heart. 

“You must send her away,” the 
doctor said to the sorrowing, anxious 
husband, who went to consult with 
him, “perhaps a change will do her 
good At least she would be away 
from the many things that remind 
her of her grief.” 

So they sent her away to the home 
of her mother. 

Weeks passed. “Let me come 
home,” she wrote to her husband, 
“nothing does any good. The ache 
is still in my heart. Let me come 
home, and comfort you in your lone- 
liness and sorrow.” 

He wrote her to come. 

She arrived on the morning train, 
and found many things to do to make 
the house tidy and sweet. 

Her husband believing it was best 
that she was thus occupied, left her 
for a little while to go to the village 
postoflice. 

He returned in an hour and went 
into the cosy dining room. His. wife 
was not there. The kitchen and 
bedroom were visited with no better 
success. 

A sound of sobbing reached his ear, 
and a moan of anguish—he hurried 
into the hall. On the floor near the 
door of the hall closet were many 
articles which his wife had removed 
to clean it; but the sight which wrung 
his heart was the figure of his wife 
with her arms around a little rock- 
ing horse, and in the bridle on each 


side of his head were some _ faded 
geranium blossoms. 
As he gathered her into his arms 


she cried: “Oh! my husband, I was 
angry with my baby because he 
broke a few blossoms, and now I 
would fill his arms with the most 
beautiful flowers that I could gather 
We heaped his little grave with them! 
O! my baby! my baby!” 

And then a merciful unconscious- 
ness came. e 

With the tears streaming down his 
face, the father and husband bore 
the unconscious burden into the room, 
and tenderly laid it down. 

Grief and remorse undermined her 
health, and soon they laid her to rest 
by her baby. 


We had reached the end of our 


journey with the completion of the 
story, and separated, but I have never 
forgotten the story of the Geranium 
Blossoms. 


Pruning the Rambler Rose 


HUGH FINDLAY 


Some of our ramblers, such as the 
Dorothy Perkins, Climbing American 
Beauty and American Pillar, require 
eareful attention each spring before 
lifting them to the supports or trel- 
lises. It is a common mistake to 
cut out shoots from the base of the 
rose, when pruning should be from 
the head back, and in this way a 
more careful seiection is made of the 
best growth. Each bush should be 
able to support from three to four 
strong es and the others and 
weaker ones cut close to the crown 
or surface of the ground. No stubble 
is left to dry back and in some cases 
decay for they are only harboring 
places for insects and disease. 

The canes that are to be left are 
not cut back if a goodly supply of 
bloom is desired. If shaping the 
bush then prune according to inclina- 
tion. The canes are tied to a sup- 
port in such a way as to prevent 
movement, for the entire bush will 
grow more vigorously and send out 
stronger and finer blooms if there is 
no movement of the plant caused by 
the wind. The bush is brought down 
two or three times a yearand sprayed 
with nicotine sulphate so as to keep 
the foliage green and free from in- 
sects. If spraying can be success- 
fully done with the vines on the sup- 
port, there is no objection, only do 
not get the mixture against the wood 
work as it will discolor the paint. 

Every two years new canes are 
selected and the old ones cfit out. 
The bush is replaced by a new one 
about every 15 years. There are ex- 
ceptions to this, but if the flower 
grows small and imperfect and the 
plant loses its vitality, it is a fair 
sign that the plant is tired and grow- 
ing old. ’ 





In Dame Fashion’s Realm 

No 7655—Ladies’ Shirtwaist—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
The practical business woman and 
housekeeper will like this model, as 
it is easy to fit, make and launder. 
Shoulder fronts are gathered, low 
collar and cuffs of contrasting goods 
are piped with a third combination. 
Buttons are used also for trimming. 

No 7643—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
2 to 12 years. Notice particularly the 
plaited section to the right of the 
front, the silk belt and the long rever, 
trimming which is new and attractive. 
The left front has a bow finishing the 





Dainty and Fa hionable 


silk belt Pique, serge and challis are 
all desirable materials for this model. 
No 7667—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 


36 to 44 inches A model which Is 
demure, dainty and fashionable. There 
are two plaits in shoulder edge of 


each front which break into fullness 
where needed The V neck has 

collar in a lighter tone material and 
a separate belt conceals the joining of 





waist to a three-gored skirt, fitted 
with a pocket to suggest side yoke, by 
its size 

Order by number from our Fashion 
Department, care of this paper. Price 
of all patterns 10 cents, 

F'ROSTING WRINKLE—In making 


boiled frosting add one teaspoon of 
cornstarch. It will not require quite 
as much cooking and will not be 
crumbly, as it is sometimes if a bit 
overdone.—[{Mrs Charlies B. A, 


‘Do Summer Boarders Pay 


Some experiences our Readers have had 


The Summer Boarder 


LITTLE X. Y. Z., NEW JERSEY 


Although my mother had taken a 
few summer boarders ever since [I 
could remember, we decided to have 
one summer to ourselves. However, 
one bright day in early June a Miss 
G of Brooklyn visited our home, 
seeking a farm to which to send 
some poor people of the Grace church 
in Brooklyn. She had come to our 
village and there had been recom- 
mended to our farm as my mother 
was known to be an excellent cook. 

Her visit resulted in an agreement 
that she should keep not less than 
thirty people in the house from July 
the Ist until September the Ist. 
The persons in each 1.0m to care for 
that room and keep it clean. Every- 
one to be in bed by 9 p m, and ready 
for breakfast at 8 am m. Price paid 
$3.50 each per week in advance. We 
were to give them for breakfast oat- 
meal, sugar and cream, potatoes, bred 
and butter, fruit and all the milk they 
wished to drink; for dinner, meat, 
potatoes, one other vegetable, bread 
and butter, dessert, and water to 
drink; supper, potatoes, bread and 
butter, cake, fruit and milk to drink. 
Anyone who complained was to be 
reported to the church. 

Thus, our plans for a quiet 
mer were completely altered. 
for preparations. First, the house, an 
old-fashioned, seventeen-room build- 
ing must have a thorough going over. 
All of the best furniture, draperies, 
carpets and little ornaments were 
packed away. The attic was called 
upon to provide the extra furniture. 
High-post, old-fashioned rope bed- 
steads, old washstands, dressers, 
chairs, etc, were brought from their 
hiding places and renovated. Some 
of the large bedrooms were provided 
with three beds, all had plain, white 
toilet articles, and each bed had a 
snow-white spread. Heavy crash was 
tacked over the stair carpet and 
through the hall. The living room had 
rugs laid about the floor, comfortable 
rockers, a couch and small tables 
with pens and ink. The dining room 
had large pieces of linoleum under 
each of the three _ tables. Each 
table was covered with a white 
cloth and fresh flowers were placed in 
the center of each daily. 

My father secured a woman from 
an agency in New York city, who 
proved to be a good cook and excel- 
lent for heavy kitchen work. By the 
first of July all was in readiness. Our 
railroad station was ffty miles from 
New York city and about four miles 
from our farm. My father met the 
people at the station with two large 
carryalls. About once each week they 
were taken for a fifteen-mile straw- 
ride, and how they would sing and en- 
joy that! 

We decided to 
check, saving 


sum- 
Now 


divide the first 
one-half and use the 
other half for expenses. As we had a 
large garden with plenty of vege- 
tables and all kinds of fruit, chickens 
which supplied eggs and part of the 
meat, and cows which more than 
furnished milk, cream and butter, we 
were able to do this, allowing whole- 
sale prices for these products, and 
still give better board than the agree- 
ment required. 

All went well until the last four 
weeks when Miss G had fifty-five at 
the house. As Miss G was rooming 
them, my mother was concerned for 
their comfort, so many were placed 
in one room, but Miss G. said “My 
dear Mrs X, if you could see how 
they live in the city you would think 
this luxury.” This meant a lot of 
hard work, but it did one good to see 
the thin, pale faces become round 
and rosy, and when they were all gone 
home, our thin, flat pocketbook also 
ldoked round and plump. After a two 
weeks’ stay at the seashore my 
mother and T were none the worse for 
our undertaking. 

That winter a number of letters 
such as the following came to use: 
“Dear Mrs X: 

Since I was at your farm last summer 
I have secured a position at “A & S's.” 
! have told the girls what a delightful 


time I had and seven other girls and 
myself are saving up now in order to 
spend our vecation with you next sum- 
mer We would like to have that large 
front room and the small one next to it 
Kindly state terms and be.sure to save 
the rooms for us. 


Your friend, 
Nellie.” 

In this manner we were able to fill 
our house with just nice people each 
summer after. They paid more board 
than those from the church and we 
could select those we liked best, thus 
uniting pleasure with profit. We 
often saved more than half and still 
provided them with all they could eat 
of plain, wholesome food. T find the 
city people care more for plain farm 
products than the fussy dishes they 
can obtain in the city. For twelve 
summers we filled the farmhouse, 


then I marritd and my father and 
mother moved to the village, but we 
sent many of our city friends to our 
country friends. 

Our motto was to have things 
“plain and clean.” 





From Massachusetts 
MRS J. L. S. 

I have taken them for ten years and 
have been successful. To begin with, 
we have had a nice class of people; if 
a party did eome who proved not to 
be desirable I let them go, but we 
have had very little trouble this way. 
We live on tep of a hill surrounded by 
New Hampshire hills, with a “grand 
view” in every direction. I have the 
best of foed only and prepare every 
bit of it myself, and by the good ap~ 
petites it looks as though people were 
pleased. We raise all our vegetables, 
milk, cream, fruit, etc. I do my best 
to keep every room in perfect order. 
There is a pretty lake near, with a 
boat. And we are not so far from 
town, one and a half miles, but what 
people can walk. We also try to make 
it pleasant for every guest, and by the 
number of sincere friends we have 
made think we have succeeded. 

Nearly everyone who has been hera 
wishes to come again, some many 
times. I do not advertise, for I do 
not need to; once I did some years 
ago. . 

I do not know as there is anything 
more to say, unless it is in our home 
boarders are more like one big fam. 
ily; twenty-six is the most T have had 
at one time. TI always tell them this 
is the place to rest, and so it is, ideal. 





Not Profitable 


c. Le M., OHIO 

Ofter our experience of two sum- 
mers ago I would say no. It certainly 
does not pay to keep summer board- 
ers. It keeps a person busy to cook, 
scrub and dust for them, for they 
don’t care how dirty they are around 
the house. Then think of all the 
extra washings and ironings, making 
of beds, etc, that a person has to do, 
besides the baking. 

In one month we baked 126 pies, 
seven large cakes, 66 loaves of breact 
(large homemade: loaves), besides alt 
the buns, cinnamon rolls and cookies. 


Then counting your meat, eggs and 
other home products, besides the 
sugar, beans, rice, coffee and other 


articles you have to buy, what profit 
is there? As we were selling our 
cream we also had to buy our butter, 
for which we paid 25 cents a pound. 
Perhaps our management wa3 
wrong. But taking all your extra 
work and everything else into consid- 
eration I think you also will say tz 
surely doesn’t pay to keep summer 
boarders, at least not for $5 a week. 





Taking Summer Boarders 
Cc. B. M. CONNECTICUT 


In more ways than one it pays ts 
take summer boarders. In the fire 
place our growing children get ir 
touch with a world that they woul lt 
otherwise only dream about and th» 
genuine pleasure of a well kept cit, 
boarder on the farm has the gool 
effect of teaching our young that the 
city is not all pleasure and profi, 
and also that in nearly every cass 
where I have had experience the chil- 
dren become more contented to re- 
main at home. 

Secondly, during the summer 
months where milk,.e ¢s and poultry 
are low in price, we turn them into 
big money by feeding them to the 
summer boarders 

Thirdly, instead of getting up be-« 
fore sunrise to market our beets, peas, 
lettuce, etc, we feed them on our own 
table at our price, not a price set by 
a marketman. Our surplus poultry, 
young lambs, and salt meats left over 
from winter are turned into cash at 
our price also. 

Several. other reasons could ke 
given why summer boarders pay, did 
space permit, and perhaps it may be 
well to mention that besides the 
pecuniary gain the pleasure of cater- 
ing to a houseful of refined, good- 
natured summer boarders has its 
good result in a social way; we feel 
better for having been in contact with 
them and eagerly look forward to the 
return of summer when our profitable 
and jolly crowd of summer boarders 
are to return. It makes the farmers’ 
life worth. living, it helps take one 
more family from the grind of supply- 
ing milk, cream, butter and vegetables 
to city stores at the prices set by the 
stores, and any line of business that 
places the price setting in the hands 
of the farmer pays. 





The secret of happiness is not in 
doing what one likes, ‘but in liking 
what one has to do.—f Barrie. 
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The Wings of the Morning 


The adventures which befell a shipwrecked man and maiden--By Louis Tracy 


An Ally--XX 


mg HIS question non- 

plussed the native. 
“The woman whom 
the chief saw half a 
month back, sahib.” 
“Taung S'’Ali was 
bewitched. I slew his 
men so quickly that 

he saw spirits.” 

The chief caught his name and 
broke in with a question. A volley of 
talk between the two was enlivened 
with expressive gestures by Taung 
S’Ali, who several times pointed to 
Iris, and Jenks now anathematized 
his thoughtless folly in permitting the 
Dyak to approach so near. The 
Mahommedan, of course, had never 
seen her, and might have persuaded 
the other that in truth there were 
two men only on the rock. 

His fears were only too well 
founded. The Mussulman salaamed 
respectfully and said— 

“Protector of the poor, I cannot 
gainsay your word, but Taung S’Ali 
says that the maid stands by your 
side, and is none the less the woman 
he seeks in that she wears: a man’s 
clothing.” 

“He has sharp eyes, but his brain 
is addled,” retorted the sailor. “Why 
does he come here to seek a woman 
who is not of his race? Not only has 
he brought death to his people -and 
narrowly escaped it himself, but he 
must know that any violence offered 
to us will mean the extermination of 
his whole tribe by an English war- 
ship. Tell him to take away his boats 
and never visit this isle again. Per- 
haps I will then forget his treacher- 
ous atttempt to murder us whilst we 
sleep last night.” 

The chief glared back defiantly, 
whilst the Mahommedan said— 

“Sahib, it is best not to anger him 
too much. He says he means to have 
the girl. He saw her beauty that day 
and she inflamed his heart. She has 
cost him many lives, but she is worth 
a Sultan’s ransom. He cares not for 
warships. They cannot reach his 
village in the hills. By the tomb of 
Nizam-ud-din, sahib, he will not harm 
you if you give her up, but if you re- 
fuse he will kill you both. And 
what is one woman more or less in 
the. world that she should cause strife 
and blood-letting?” 

The sailor knew the Eastern char- 
acter too well not to understand the 
man’s amazement that he should be 
£0 Solicitous about the fate of one of 
the weaker sex. It was seemingly 
useless to offer terms, yet the native 
was clearly so anxious for an ami- 
cable settlement that he caught at a 
stray’. 

“You come from Delhi?” he asked. 
“Honored one, you have great wis- 
dom.” 

“None but a Delhi man swears by 
the.temb on the road to the Kutub. 
You have escaped from the Anda- 
mans?” 

“Sahib, I did but slay a man in 
self-defense.”’ 

“Whatever the cause, you can 
mever again see India. Nevertheless, 
you would give many years of your 


- life to mix once more with the bazaar- 


folk in the Chandni Chowk, and sit 
at night on a charpoy near the 
Lahore Gate?’ 

Parleying with the Mohammedan 


he brown skin assumed a. sallow 
tinge. 

“That is 
gurgied. 

“Then help me and my friend to 
escape. Comipel your chief to leave 
the island. Kill him! Plot against 
him! I will promise you freedom and 
plenty of-_rupees. Do this, and I 
swear to you I will come in a ship 
and take you away. The miss-sahib’s 
father is powerful. He has great in- 
fluence with the government of India. 

Taung S’Ali was evidently be- 
wildered and annoyed by this pas- 
sionate appeal which he did not 
undesrtand. He demanded an explana- 
tion, and the ready-witted native was 
obliged to invent some plausible ex- 
cuse. Yet when he raised his face 
to Jenks there was the look of a 
hunted animal in his eye. 

“Sahib,” he said, endeavoring to 
conceal his agitation. “I am one 
among many. A word from me and 
they would cut my throat. If I were 
with you there on the rock I would 
die with you, for I was in the Ku- 
maon Rissala, a native cavalry regi- 
ment, when the trouble befell me. It 
is of no avail to bargain with a 
tiger, sahib. I suppose you will not 
give up the miss-sahib. Pretend to 
argue with me. I will help in any 
way possible.” 

Jenk’s heart bounded when this 
unlooked-for offer reached his ears. 
The unfortunate Mohommedian was 
evidently eager to get away from 
the piratical gang into whose power 


good speaking,” he 


Smile. 


But the chief was im- 
of these 


he had fallen. 
patient, if not suspicious 
long speeches. 

Angrily holding forth a Lee-Met- 
ford the sailor shouted— 

“Tell Taung S’Ali that I will slay 
him and all his men ere tomorrow's 
sun rises. He knows something of 
my pov@er, but not all. Tonight, at 
the twelfth hour, you will find a rope 
hanging from the rock. Tie thereto 
a vessel of water. Fail not in this. 
I will not forget your services. I am 
Anstruther Sahib, of the Belgaum 
Rissala. 

The native translated his words 
into a fierce defiance of Taung S’Ali 
and his Dyaks. The chief glanced at 
Jenks and Iris with an ominous 
He muttered something. 

“Then, sahibs There is nothing 

more to be said. Beware of the 
trees on your right. .They can send 
Silent death even to the place where 
you stand. And I will not fail you 
tonight, on my life,” cried the inter- 
preter. 
" “T believe you. Go! But inform 
your chief that once you have disap- 
peared around the rock whence you 
came I will talk with him only with 
a rifle.” te 

Taung S’Ali seemed to comprehend 
the Englishman’s emphatic motions. 
‘Waving his hand defiantly, the Dyak 
turned, and, with one parting glance 
of mute assurance, the Indian fol- 
lowed him. 

And now there came to Jenks a 
great temptation. Iris touched his 
arm and whispered— 

“What have you decided? I did 
not dare to speak lest he should hear 
my voice.” 

Keeping Faith 


Poor girl! She was sure the Dyak 
could not penetrate her disguise, 
though she feared from the manner 
in which the conference broke up 
that it had not been satisfaetory. 
Jenks did not answer her. He knew 
that if he killed Taung S’Ali his men 
would be so dispirited that when the 
night came they would fly. There was 
so much at stake—Iris, wealth, love 
happiness, life itself—all depended 
on’ his plighted word. Yet this 
savage enemy, a slayer of women, a 
human vampire soiled with -every 
conceivable crime, was stalking back 
to safety with a _ certain dignified 
strut calmly trusting to the white 
man’s. bond. 

Oh, it was cruel! The ordeal of 
that ghastly moment was more trying 
than all that he had hitherto expe- 
rienced. Ue gave a choking sob of 


relief when the silken-clad scoundrel 
passed out of sight without even 
deigning to give another glance at the 
ag or at those who silently watched 

im. 

Iris could, not .guess the nature of 
the mortal struggle raging in the 
sailor's soul. 

“Tell me,” she repeated, 
have you done?” 

“Kept faith with that swaggering 
ruffian,” he said, with an odd feeling 
of thankfulness that he spoke truly. 

“Why? Have you made him any 
promise?” 

“Unhappily I permitted him to 
come here, so I had to let him go. 
He recognized you instantly.” 

This surprised her greatly. 

“Are you sure? I-saw him pointing 

at me, but he seemed to be in such 
a bad temper that I imagined that 
he was angry with you for exchang- 
ing a prepossessing young lady for an 
ill-favored youth.” 
. Jenks. with difficulty suppressed a 
Sigh. Her words for an instant had 
the old piquant flavor. Keeping a 
close watch on the sheltering promon- 
tory, he told her all that had taken 
place. Iris became very downcast 
when she grasped the-exact state of 
affairs.» She was almost certain 
when the Dyaks proposed a parley 
that reasonable terms would result. 
It horrified her beyond measure to 
find that she was the rock on which 
negotiations were wrecked. Hope died 
within her. The bitterness of death 
was in her breast. 

“What an unlucky influence I have 
had on your existence!” she ex- 
claimed. “If it were not for me this 
trouble at least would be spared you. 
Because I am here you are con- 
demned. Again, because I stopped 
you from. shooting that wretched 
chief and his companions they are 
now demanding your life as a forfeit. 
It is all my fault. I cannot bear it.” 

She was on the verge of tears. The 
strain had become too great for her. 
After indulging in a wild dream. of 
freedom, to be told that they must 
again endure the irksome confine- 
ment, the active suffering, the slow 
horrors of a siege in that rocky 
prison, almost distracted her. 

Jenks was very stern and curt in 
his reply. 

“We must make the best of a bad 
business,” he said. “If we are in a 
tight place the Dyaks are not much 
better off, and eighteen of their 
number are dead or wounded. You 
forget, too, that Providence has sent 
us a most useful ally in the Mohom- 
medan. When all is said and done, 


“what 














Love Had Cast Its Spell Over Them 


things might be far worse than they 
are.”’ 
Never before had his tone been so 


‘cold, his manner so abrupt, not even 


in the old days when he purposely 
endeavored to make her dislike him. 

She walked along the ledge and 
timidly bent over him. ‘ 

“Forgive me!” she whispered; “I 
did forget for the moment, not only 
the goodness of Providence, but also 
your self-sacrificing devotion. I am 
only a woman, and I don’t want to 
die yet, but I will not live unless you 
too are saved.” 

Once already that day she had ex- 
pressed this thought in other words. 
Was some shadowy design flitting 
through her brain? Suppose they 
were. faced with the alternatives of 
dying from thirst or yielding to the 
Dvaks. Was there another way out? 
Jenks shivered, though the rock was 
grilling him. He must divert her 
mind from this dreadful brooding. 

“The fact is,” he said with a feeble 
attempt at cheerfulness, “we are both 
hungry and consequently. grumpy. 
Now, suppose you prepare lunch. We 
will feel ever so much better after 
we have eaten.” 

The Dash 


The girl choked back her emo- 
tion, and sadly essayed the task of 
providing a meal which was h teful 
to her. In doing so she saw her 
Bible, lying where she had placed it 
that morning, the leaves still open at 
the 91st. Psalm. She had indeed for- 
gotten the promise it contained— 

“For He shall give His angels 
charge over thee, to keen thee in all 
thy ways.” 

A few tears fell now and made lit- 
tle furrows down her soiled cheeks. 
But they were helpful tears, tears of 
resignation, not of despair. Al- 
though the “destruction that wasteth 
at noonday”’ was trying her sorely she 
again felt strong and sustained. 

She even smiled on detecting an in- 
voluntary effort to clear her stained 
face. She was about to carry a biscuit 
and some tinned meat to the sailor 
when a sharp exclamation from him 
caused her to hasten to his side. The 
Dyaks had-broken cover. Running in 
scattered sections across the sands, 
they were risking such loss as the de- 
fenders might be able to inflict upon 
them during a brief race to the shel- 
ter and food to be obtained in the 
other part of the island. 

Jenks did not fire at the scurrying 
gang. He was waiting for one man, 
Taung S’Ali. But that redgubtable 
person, having probably suggested 
this dash for liberty, had fully real- 
ized the enviable share of attention 
he would attract during the passage. 
He therefore discarded his vivid at- 
tire, and, by borrowing odd garments, 
made himself sufficiently like unto 
the remainder of his crew to deceive 
the sailor until the rush of men was 
over. Among them ran the Mahom- 
medan, who did not look up the val- 
but .,aved his hand. 

When all had quieted down again 
Jenks understood how he had been 
fooled. He laughed so heartily that 
Iris, not knowing either the cause of 
his merriment or the reason of his 
unlooked-for clemency to the flying 
foe, feared the sun had affected him. 
He at once quitted the post occupied 
during so protracted a vigil. 

“Now,” he cried, “we can eat-in 
peace. I have stripped the chief of 
his finery. His men can twit him 
on being forced to shed his gorgeous 
plumage in order to save his life. 
Anyhow, they will leave us in peace 
until night falls, so we must make the 
best of a hot afternoon.” 

But he was mistaken. A greater 
danger than any yet experienced now 
threatened them, though Iris, after 
perusing that wonderful psalm, might 
have warned him of it had _ she 
known the purpose of those long 
bamboos carried by some of the sav- 
ages. For Taung S’Ali, furious and 
unrelenting, resolved that if he could 
not obtain the girl he would slay the 
pair of them; and he had terrible 
weapons in his possession—weapons 
that could send “silent death even to 
the place where they stood.” 

Residents in tropical countries 
know that the heat is greatest, or 
certainly least bearable, between two 
and four o’clock in the afternoon. At 
the conclusion of a not very luscious 
repast, Jenks suggested’ that they 
should rig up the tarpaulin in such 
wise as to gain prot-ction from the 
sun and yet enable him to cast a 
watchful eye -over the valley. Iris 
helped to raise the great canvas sheet 
on the supports he had _ prepared. 
Once shut off from the devouring 
sun rays, the hot breeze then springing 
into fitful existence cooled their 
blistered but perspriring skin and 
made life somewhat tolerable. 

Still adhering to his policy of com- 
batinge the first enervating attacks of 
thirst, the sailor sanctioned the con- 
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on of the remaining water, A& 
pag nig er expedient, to be re- 
sorted to only in case of ‘sheer neces- 
sity, he uncorked & botfle of cham- 
pagn and filed the tin cup. The 
sparkling wine, with its volume of. 
creamy foam looked so tempting 
that Iris would then and there have 
risked its potency were she not 
promptly withheld. 

Jenks explained to her that when 
the wine became quite flat and in- 
sipid they might use it to moisten 
their parched lips. Even so, in their 
present super-heated state, the liquor 
was unquestionably dangerous, but he 
hoped it would not harm them if 
taken in minute quantities. ‘ 

Accustomed now to implicitly ac- 
cept his advice, she fought and 
steadily conquered the craving within 
her. Oddly enough, the “thawing 
of their scorched’ bodies beneath the 
tarpaulin brought a certain degree of 
relief. They were supremely un- 
comfortable, but that was as naught 
compared with the relaxation from 
the torments previously borne. Fora 
long time—ihe best part of an hour, 
perhaps—they remained silent. 

The sailor was reviewing the pros 
and cons of their precarious. condi- 
tion. It would, of course, be a mat- 
ter of supreme-importance were the 
Indian to be faithful to his promise. 
Here the prospect was  décidedly 
hopeful. The man-was an old soldier, 
and the ex-officer of native ivalry 
knew how enduring was the attach- 
ment of this poor convict to home 
dnd military service. Probably at 
that moment the Mahommedan was 
praying to the Prophet and his two 
nephews to aid him in rescuing the 
sahib and the woman whom the sahib 
held so dear, for the «.ll-wise and all- 
powerful Sirkar is very merciful to 
offending natives who thus condone 
their former crimes. 

But, howsoever willing he might be, 
what could one man do among so 
many? The Dyaks. were hostile to 
him in race and creed, and assuredly 
infuriated against the’ foreign devil 
who had killed or wounded, in round 
nu#ibers, one-fifth of their total force. 
Very likely, the hapless “Mussulman 
would lose his life that night in at- 
tempting. to bring water to the foot 
ofthe rock. Well, he, Jenks, might 
something to say in that regard. 
1idnight the moon would illumine 
ly the whole of Prospect Park. 















If @the Mahommedan were slain in 
fromt of the cavern his. soul would 
trav¥el to the next world attended by 
N .amm’s cohorts of slaughtered slaves. 

Evgen if the man _ succeeded in 
eludim@g the vigilunce of his present 
associmites, where was the water to 
come #from?. There was none on the 
island} save that in the well. In all 
likelifgood the Dyaks had a store in 
the refmaining sampans, but the native 
ally fof the beleaguered pair would 
huve task of exceeding difficulty in 
obtaining one of the jars or skins 
contaifiing it. Again, granting all 
things} went well that night, what 
would {be the final outcome of the 


strugglie? How long could [Iris with- 
stand the exposure, the strain, the 
heart-Hreaking- misery of the rock? 
The future was blurred, crowded with 
ugly anid affrighting fiends passing in 


fantasti& array before his vision, and 
mouthin dumb threats of madness 
and death. 


He sho@ok restlessly, not aware that 
the girl’s sorrowful glance, luminous 
with love and pain, was fixed upon 
him. ummarily dismissing these 
grisly phantoms of the mind, he asked 
himself ,what the Mahommedan ex- 
actly n¥eant by warning him against 
the trees on the right and the “silent 
death’/ that might come from them. 
He was about to crawl forth to the 
lip of ;the rock and investigate mat- 
ters im that locality when Iris. who 
also Was busy with her thoughts, re- 
straimed him. 

“Wait a little while,” she said. 
*““Toné of the Dyaks will venture into 
the @pen until night falls. And I 
have’ something © say to you.” 

There was a quiet solemnity in her 
voicg that Jenks had never heard be- 
fore.; It chilled him. His heart ac- 
knowledged a quick sense of evil 
omeh. He raised himself slightly 
and turned toward her. Her face, 
beautiful and serene beneath its dis- 
figurements, wore an expression of 
settled purpose. For the life of him 
he-dared not question her. 

“That man, the interpreter,” she 
said, “told you that if I were given up 
to the ,chief, he and-his followers 
woulda’ go away and molest you no 
more,” 

“A mere bait,’ -he protested. “In 
any event it is hardly worth discus- 
sion.” 

And the answer 
resolute— 


came, clear and 


<“T think I will agree to those 
terms.” 

At first he regarded her with un- 
disguise and wordless amazement 
Then the appalling thought darted 
through his brain that she con- 
templated this supreme sacrifice in 


order ta save him. A clammy sweat 
bedewed his brow, but by sheer will 
power he contrived to say— 

‘9fou must be mad to even dream 
et such a thing. Don’t you ‘under- 
stand what it means to you-—and to 
me? It is a ruse to trap us. They 

¥ 


Wir, eect 


rlaugh at a pron 


are ungovérngd' savages. Once. they 
had you in their power they . would 
ise made.to meé.” 
“You may be mistaken. They must 
have some sense of fair dealing. Even 
assuming that such was their inten- 
tion, they may depart from it.’ They- 


-have already lost a great many men. 


Their chief, having gained his main 
object, might not be able to persuade 
them to take further risks. I will 
make it a part of the bargain that 
they.first supply you with piysty ot 
water. Then you, unaided, could keep 
them at bay for many days. We lose 
nothing; we can gain a great deal by 
endeavoring to pacify “them.” 

“Iris!” he gasped,”” what are 
saying?” 

The unexpected sound of her name 
on*his lips almost unnerved her. But 
no martyr ever went to the stake with 
more settled purpose than this pure 
woman, resolved to immolate herself 
for the sake of the man she loved. He 
had dared all for her, faced death in 
many shapes. Now it was her turn. 
Her eyes were lit with a seraphic fire, 
her sweet face resigned as that of an 
angel, 

“I have thought it out,” she mur- 
mured, gazing at him steadily, yet 
searce seeing him. “It is worth trying 
as a last expedient. We are abundoned 
by all, save the Lord; and it does not 
apear to be His holy will to help us 
on é@arth. We can struggle on here 
until we die. Is that rghit, when one 
of us may live?” 

The Old, Old Story 


Her very candor had betrayed her. 
She would go away with these mon- 
strous captors, endure them, even flat- 
ter them, until she and they were far 
removed from the island. And then— 
she would kili herself. In her inno- 
cence she imagined that self-destruc- 
tion, under such circumstances, was a 
pardonable offense. She only gave a 
life to save a life, and greater love 
than this is not known to God or man. 

The sailor, in a tempest of wrath 
and wild emotion, had it in his mind 
to compel her into reason, to shake 
her, as one shakes a wayward child. 
He rose to his knees -with this. half- 
formed notion in his fevered brain. 
Then. he looked at her, and.a mist 
seemed to shut her out from his sight. 
Was she lost to him already? 

In the mere physical effort to assure 
himself that she was still near to him 
he gathered her up in his strong 
hands. Yes, she was there, breathing, 
wondering, palpitating. He folded her 
closely to his breast, and, yielding to 


you 


the passionate longings of his tired 
heart, whispered to her— 
“My darting, do you think I can 


survive your loss? 
to me: 
let 


You are life itself 

if we have to die, sweet one, 
us die together.” 

Then Lris flung her arms around his 

neck. 


changing lake, 

had; and‘about once in twenty 
years ft changes its level, then it 
gradually rises again to its former 
hight, to stay that way for three or 
four years and then recede. . The 


Native records-show that some time 





“IT am quite, quite happy now,” she 
sobbed brokenly. “I didn't—imugine— 
it would come—this wuy, but—I am | 
thankful—it has come.” | 


For a little while they yielded to the | 


glamour of the divine knowledge that 
amidst the chaos of eternity each soul 
had found its mate. There was no 
need for words Love, tremendous in 
its power, unfuathomable-in its. mys- 
tery, had -cast its spell. over them. 
They were garbed in hight, throned jn 
a palace built by fairy hands. On all 
sides squatied the ghouls of privation, 
misery, danger,.even grim death;. but 
they heeded not the Inferno; they had 
created.a Paradise in an earthty hell. 

Then Iris withdrew .herself from 
the man’s embrace. She was delight- 
fully shy and timid now. 


“So you really do love me?” she 
whispered, crimson-faced, with shin- 
ing eyes and parted lips. 

He drew her to him again and 
kissed her tenderly. For he had cast 
all doubt to the winds. No matter 


what the future had in store she was 
his, his only; it was not in man’s pow- 
er to part them. A glorious effulgence 
dazzled his brain. Her love had given 
him the strength of Goliath, the con- 
fidence of David. He would pluck her 
from the perils that environed her. 
The Dyak was not yet born 
should rend her from him. 
He fondled her: hair and 

rubbed her cheek with his rough fin- 


gers. The sudden sense of ownership 
of this fair woman was entrancing. It 
almost bewildered .him to find Iris 


nestling close, clinging to him in utter 
confidence and trust. 


{To Be Continued.] 





Three Rocking Lakes 


BEATRICE M. PARKEK 





who 


| 
gently | 


Asia, Africa and North America| 
each have what we might call a rock- | 
ing lake, or in other words a lake 
whose size and depth alternately in- 
crease and decrease. Lake - Kara- | 
koshum, or Lop-nor, is in central} 
Asia and is often spoken of as. the 


world’s most restless lake. It retreats 
alternately northward and then south- 


ward. but its movements are so slow 
that even the fishermen who change 
the location of their reed huts scarcely 


realize that the. lake has actually 
Swung away from its former position, 
The period of complete swing or 
change te the northward and then 
southward again is estimated to be 


about one thousand yea 
In Africa is another instance of @ 


——— — 


between 1828 and 1833 this lake very 
nearly dried up. Apparently the lake 
believes in extremes, for at the hight 
of its increase flow after this very low 
depth the lake rose so that its level 
was higher than ever before known. 
This has been found true many times; 
whenever the lake had a small de- 
crease in level the corresponding in- 
crease was small and during two or 
three periods in which the decrease 


This lake is Take 


was more than Usual the flow and ia- 
crease: were also” greater. 

In our own ¢ontinent Lake Urie 
rocks with the fhythmic gusts ef the 
winds that blow from the west 
southwest, the body of the lake being 
swept westward and. causing a rise of 
from six to 10 feet at Buffalo in a very 
few hours. This happens with every 
heavy gale and as long as the force 
of the wind has been spent the water 
swings back westward again. 


rock eastward and westward, until it 


ar 








Ther, - 
for several days the lake continues to . 


takes its natural position Once morc.’ ° 





No two peas in a ped are.ever alike «= 


[Dr Woods Hutchison. 
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On every outing— 


KODAK 


Let picture taking add to the delights of country life. Every 
day in the open, every picnic party is made merrier if you 
Kodak—and afterwards comes the pleasure in the pictures 
themselves, and picture taking is less expensive than you think. 


Illustrated catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies, 
free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 447 State St., Rocuester, N. Y. 
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‘WHITE HOUSE 
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agrant —Delicious 














are buying COFFEE. 





It's worth something—LOTS, to be absolutely -sure 
you will get your full money’s worth when you 


HOUSE” is attached, there'll be no doubt. 


If the name “WHITE 
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Troy (Pa) Young People Present Between Two Lives 


Back row, left to right: 
| Meade Knights; Gertie Bowers, 


bury; prison guard, 
Snipes, Robert Newell; 
Williams; Henry Wilson, 


Betty, Jennie Packard; 
Mildred Howland; Jack, Joab Mahood; 
Rastus Washington Lincoln, Daiton Salisbury; 
Lewis Packard. 

Abagail Jones, 
Fred Williams; Silas Watson, Earl Roby. 


Donald Brooks, 


Trueletta, *Florence Salis- 
Front row, left to right: Sam 
Florence Scott; Sarah, Helen 





Mrs May’s New Carpet 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Mrs May has a new carpet; 
Guess it must have cost a lot, 
It’s so green and soft and fluffy, 
And it covers ev'ry spot. 
Some folks only cover patches 
Of their floors, but Mrs May— 
My! she’s bought it by the wholesale: 
And she’s tacked it down to stay, 
Till, with all its brightness faded 
By the sun, December lays 
er it a snowflake cov'ring, 
Through the cold, dark, winter days. 





when she reached the doorway the 
noise was fairly deafening. Inside she 
saw some twenty children sitting in 
rowssflat upon the floor, each looking 
at a long strip of paper and saying 
something very loud. 

“Did you come to visit our school?” 
asked an old gentleman, wearing a 
big figured bathrobe, coming to meet 
her. 

“School? Is this noisy place a 
school?” she exclaimed in surprise. 

“Of course! See how well my boys 
are studying today!’’ Evidently the 
old gentleman was the teacher. 


and began making queer backward 
bows to the school-teacher who was 
making bows too, while each shook 
hands with himself! 

“Have you eaten your honorable 
rice?’’ asked the visitor. 

“Yes. I hope you- have eaten yours. 
What is your pleasure in coming to 
my poor, mean, miserable little 
school?” the teacher responded. 

“To see if you have room for my 
wretched little rat of a son in your 
very splendid academy.” 

Dot almost shrieked, but she*saw 
they were not joking a bit. And all 
the while théy were saying such 





things each was bowing and shaking | 


his own. hands while he ran-down 
everything he had and praised the 
other man. But if she had laughed, 
no matter how hard, no one would 
have heard her for the boys in rows 
across the floor were studying. louder 
than ever to please the visitor. 

After a. while the teacher séemed to 
remember her, and*.coming. up said 


harshly, ‘‘What. do you want here? 
Aren't you a girl?” 

“Yes, I’m. Dorothy Grant from 
America, come to see you.” 

He frowned awfully! ‘Go ' right 
straight away. Girls are not even al- 


lowed to look within our schools! 
Missionary schools are the only kind 
that take them in.” he added, turning 
up his nose. 

“Well, I don't want to come to such 
a bad school as this. I couldn't learn 
a thing in such a noise!” She knew 
it was rude, but she: just could not 
help saying it. 

On the way home she said to her- 
self; “I'm glad I did! Our schools are 
so much nicer!” 

Then, remembering what a time 
Miss Glass had to keep her from 
whispering, she added, “She is right 
to be strict! And I’m glad those girls 
can go only to missionary schools 
where they have good rules and teach 
right!” 


[Dot visited Switzerland last week.] 





Two Stories About Glass 
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This Waist $1.00 





Women’s White Voile 
Waist in the distinctive and 
fashionable style illustrated, 
Sizes 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. Order this Waist 
with the understanding that 
if not satisfactory in every 
way it can be returned at once and your money 
will be refunded. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue 
will be sent free, on request, 
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s “Boys!” again exclaimed Dot. “T ATRICE > oP 
s, ° : : BEATRICE M. PARKER . 
Dot Hops, Skips and Jumps thought they were all girls. They’ve ‘ i me arti PHILADELPHIA 
LEE MCCRAI got on dresses! And big sashes!” In this common everyday article, 
The Sixth Visit The man did not answer at all, s8lass, we have ee ae acci- 
The next stop was made before a ‘Urming away as if he did not like it. dental discovery; bot the hanic- 
Can ‘thee W&t-roofed building that So she stood where she was and ians and the Hebrews claim to have YT: “Ere 
ates - ae % a : ee watched the nearest boy make wig- first known the art of glass making. HAIR BALSAM 
(onan but holes for doors and gije-tail letters in rows down a long Many hundreds of years ago, some da toilet sretetetian 6€ amt: 
indows. strip of paper, using a brush imstead merchants from Phenicia were tak- Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
Before Dot could get out of the of a pencil. ing a load of nitrate of soda to a dis- For Restoring Color and 
ship she heard what sounded like a Just then another funny looking tant port over the sea. At this time Beauty toGray or Faded Hair: 
zn voices talking at once, and man in a-bathrobe of silk came up travel by water wa Uvery slow indeed. } 
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test. 


to each picture, 


answerfs. 


well worth your while 
winning sets of verses and secure one of the big 
n interesting. and entertaining way, 
familiarity with the greatest of all books—The Bible. 


Bible, 


acquiring 


And you are 


A sample picture of the Contest is shown here. 


and in ; 


Learn all about it now—but hurry | 


Further delay is 
full information Today. 


unwise. 


YOU WILL HAVE UNTIL 


Here is the list of prizes offered you 
for fitting Bible verses to the pictures 


Picturegame we are offering to you consists of 60 pictures. 
tures has heen drawn by avr artist to depict a Bible verse. 
the verse that. you think is best described by the picture. 
with the set of 60 pictures, a selected list of Bible verses in which you will find all suitable 
verses to fit the pictures (2000 verses in all) and a reply book in which you can write down your 
allowed to submit as many as five verses to fit a picture. 


cash prizes. 


You have plenty of time to find fitting verses to fit the pictures. 
JULY 17TH to send in your set of answers, 
you cannot get into the picturegame ina short while, so seize your opportunity and join today. 
in the coupon to the right and learn, without any expense or obligation to yourself, all about our con- 
It has been prepared for our readers and we want you to enjoy it. 
send it-in and learn all about our offer to you of $3500 in cash prizes. 


Don’t delay another moment—send this in=—==m> 


Can you fit a verse to it? 


Send for 
but 
Send 


Clip out the coupen and 
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Just what is required of you in this contest 


The Bible Each of these pic- 
You are required to fit a Bible verse 


We will furnish you 


If so, then you 


and you have as much opportunity as anyone ‘else to submit the best and 
You will learn much about the 
a way that will help your children in its study 


<== $1250.00 in Cash to You 


IF YOU CAN SOLVE A SET OF BIBLE PICTURES 





UI nd 
$3,500 in 419 Awards 


First Reward - $1,250.00 Cash 


Second Reward - 625.00 Cash 
Third Reward - - 35006 Cash . 
Fourth Reward- - 250.00 Cash ; 
Fifth Reward - - 150.00 Cash 
Sixth Reward - - 100.00 Cash 
Seventh Reward - 75.00 Cash 
Eight Reward - - 50.00 Cash 
Ninth Reward - - 20.00 Cash 


10th to 24th Rewards, 


can solve the rest. There are 419 prizes in all, amounting to $3500 in cash, to be distributed 

among those 419 people who submit the best sets: of Bible verses to the pictures. each $2.50 - - 37.50 Cash 
Everybody is eligible; and there is _no obligation or expense required. This. contest is a 25th to 4,) 9th anergy 50C r 

game for your home, and it contains much that is entertaining and instructive. You will find it each $1. 50- - 59 B 
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In the event of ties, the full prize tied 
for will be paid each tying contestant. 


American Agricultwrist, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me at once, free, full illustrated 
explanation and Rules of the $3,500 Cash Bible 
Picture Contest, with everything showihg me 
exactly how to play. 


Bible Contest Editor, 
315 Fourth Ave., 
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oy WwW d stop on the way and go 
ay Magee of a river or on the 
shore to cook their meals. One night, 
during the trip above mentioned, 
these merchants went up on the 
banks of the river Belus for the pur- 


se of cooking their supper, and 
they took with them some of the 
blocks of nitrate on which to rest 


their kettle. One can easily imagine 
their surprise upon seeing the blocks 
of nitrate slowly melt as the fire 
grew hotter, and mix with the sand 
beneath them, forming a _ peculiar 
looking liquid that was transparent. 

That is the story of the way which 
the Phenicians discovered glass and 
the chemists of today think that 
there must have been some strange 
properties of either the nitrate of 
seda or the sand, because at the 
present time, in order to make glass, 
an imtemsely heated furnace is neces- 
sary. 

Another interesting story is that of 
the Israelies’ version of the discovery 
of this useful article. In this we are 
told that these people while captives 


in Egypt, accidentlly set fire to a 
forest in which there were several 
large beds of nitrate of soda. The 


very intense heat caused the sand and 
nitrate to mix in a liquid and flow 
down an incline in a clear. crystal 
stream. 

Whatever we may say or think of 
these two stories of glass making, the 
real art, as perfected by man, belongs 
to the Egyptians. About the time of 
Cicero the art was introduced into 
Reme and several Ervptians were 
paid good wages to teach the Roman 
artisans what they knew. The 
Romans in turn perfected the art to 
such a high degree that we find that 
some of the most beautiful specimens 
of glassware that were ever made in 
this world were done by the Romans 
before the Christian era. 

Perhaps the most curious part of 
the ‘history of glass is that while it 
was discovered at least seven hundred 
years before the Christian Era it was 
almost ene thousand years after that 
glass was used for windows. 





The Surprise That Failed 
H. E. HAYDOCK 

RNEST Hartley thinks he is 
E very smart in getting up new 

ideas. He ought to be taken 
down a little,” and Tom Morrow 
looked at Paul Stevens as if he might 
suggest a way to do it. 

“His ideas seem to turn out pretty 
well. A good many of them are suc- 
cessful,” replied Paul, as he rolled 
over on the grass on which the boys 
were lying one hot day in early sum- 
mer. 


“Yes, "I suppose so; but just take 
this last plan of bringing a number 
of partly grown chickens from the, 


town and leaving them ina hay barn, 
in the lonely fields ef his uncle's farm 
to pick up their living except for the 
corn he takes to them now and then. 
Why, they are liable to be killed by 
fcxes, get sick and perhaps be stolen,” 
and Tom Morrow taughed. as if the 
idea amused him. 

“I don’t believe'so,”” Paul answered. 
“He fixed up a place for them to roost 
so that the foxes can’t get them. 
They are not apt to be stolen, ‘then 
there are great numbers of fat grass- 
hoppers im the fields about the barn 
and in the fall he will come down and 
Ze some fine poultry which have cost 
very litthe to keep.” 

“I suppose it will turn out all 'right 
with him but it wouldn’t with a good 
many—oh, see here,” Tom broke off 
suddenly, “I have an idea, too! Let's 
give him a surprise. We can go to 
the barn on a dark night and take 
some of the chickens and carry them 
to that old abandoned cabin in the 
woods. We can keep them there until 
he comes down to the barn. He will 
see that a number are missing and 
think he has lost them. That will take 
him down some. We will let the 
chickens go later on and they will find 
their way back to the barn.” 

The old cabin is in pretty bad shape 
and something might happen to 
them,” objected Paul. 

“Pooh! There can’t anything happen 
to the chickens, and you were just 
saying thimgs were pretty slow about 
here. This will be exciting, at any 
rate, and with no harm in the end. 
Just a surprise for Ernest.” 

“Not a very pleasant’ surprise, 
though, and how do you know there 
will be no harm in the end?” and Paul 
Stevens gazed curiously at Tom Mor- 
row. 

“Well, I don’t believe there will be 
uny. Just a big joke on Ernest.” 

“Yes, it would be fun and I suppose 
I will go,” Paul replied slowly. 

“That is settled. then. What do you 
sas to making it tomorrow night? 
Ernest comes down the next day,” 
Tom said almost in a breath, 

“I can meet you all right,” 
swered Paul. 

The night fixed upon proved to be 
a very dark one, and so Tom Morrow 
nearly ran into Paul Stevens under the 
large tree where they had planned to 
meet. 

“Have 


an- 


you the lantern?” Tom 


“Of course, but I won't dare light 
it here. Come on.”’ 

The boys, one following close be- 
hind the other, started to cross a 
large field that had just been mowed. 

“Look out!’’ Paul suddenly exclaim- 
ed, as he pitched forward and just 
caught himself in time. “Il stepped on 
the edge of a woodchuck’s hole.” 

Tom, who had halted,now advanced 
cautiously and making a slight detour, 
avoided the hole. It took only a few 
minutes to cross the field and then the 
boys came upon a dense wood which 


showed as a black, irregular mass, 
even in the darkness. Here’ they 
stopped to light the lantern. Then 


Paul, followed by Tom, plunged into 
the woods. 

A few minutes more of fast walking 
and the boys emerged on the large 
field in which the hay barn was sit- 
uated. They put out the lantern and 
did mot re-light it until they had en- 
tered the barn. 

The chickens moved uneasily on 
their roosts as the light flared up, and 
one or two made a low, warning 
noise. 

“Now for it,’’ exclaimed Tom. “You 
hold the lantern and I'll catch some of 
the chickens, then we ‘will change 
places and you can catch the rest of 
those we'll take.” 

This, however, was easier said than 
done. The chickens in a half wild 
state from this lonely life in the 
fields, were quick to realize danger was 
near, and roosting high, were hard to 
reach. When Tom climbed up near 
them, the first one he attempted to 
seize, avoided his grasp, fluttered di- 
rectly in his face, then scrambled 
alongside of the barn to a large beam 
that rested lengthwise on the one be- 
neath it. 


“T’ll get that fellow first of all 
now!" he exclaimed, as he put his 
hand to his face, which smurted a 


litule from the sharp blow given by the 
chicken’'s wings. 

Paul, seeing that help wus mecessary 
if they would catch the number of 
chickens they intended to get, in a 
short time started to place the lan- 
tern on the floor in a cormer of the 
barn. He turned from doing this just 


in time to see Tom climbing hastily 
toward the chicken which was 
on the large beam 


“Be careful there!"’ he called, but 
his warning came too late. Tom in 
his haste had reached up and seized 
the large beam, thinking, of course, it 
was secured. In fact, however, being 
only stored in the arn, it merely 
rested lengthwise upun the one below 
it. The beam moved slightly, turned 
forward, and then beam and boy 
came to the ground with a dull crash. 
For a moment or two Paul stood per- 
fectly still, lookimg at the unconscious 
boy, then he sprang toward him. 
Luckily, the beam had not fallen on 
Tom. It rested between him and the 
wall of the barn. 

As Paul raised Tom’s 
shoulders from the ground, he no- 
ticed a trough near the door, into 
which spring water was running from 
a small pipe. He took the umconscious 
boy in his arms and half carried and 
half dragged him to the trough, 
where he placed him on some hay and 
began bathing his head and face with 
cold water. It seemed an age to Paul 
before Tom slowly opened his eyes. 

“What happened?’ he stammered 
in a weak voice. “O, 1 know now,” 
he went on, “I had a tumble. I feel 
frightfully queer. 1 thimk as soon as 
I get better we'll go home. The fun 
is all out of this thing for me.” 

“All right,’’ replied Paul, “Plenty 
of time.’’ Take things easy. You had 
a bad fall, but it might have been 
much worse. Have you any pain’”’ 

“No, except I feel shaken up.” 

Tom leaned back and shut his eyes 
and there was no sound but that- of 
the chickens settling themselves on 
their roosts. 

Sometime 
opened his eyes. 


head and 


passed before he again 
“T guess perhaps I 
can get on my feet now,” he said. 
“I am very glad of that for we can 
start for home. We will rest on the 
way and I think you will feel pretty 
near all right when we get there.” 


Summer had given place to fall, 
when late one afternoon Tom Morrow, 
accompanied by Paul Stevens, waiked 
up the road in the direction of the 
village: 

‘“Whose team is that coming this 
way?’ Tom asked. “Why I do believe 
it is Ernest Hartley with his father’s 
horses,”’ he went on. 

By this time Ernest was close upon 
them : 

“Hello! You 
wish to see,”’ 


are just the fellows I 
he called out, “T’ve 
come down to get those chickens of 
mine and I want help in catching 
them and putting them in the crates 
in the wagon. I thought you might 
like the fun of the thing. We will go 
o to the barn after dark. I'll save 
a ice fat one and tomorrow we can 
get some corn and potatoes and cook 
our dinner out im the woods. What do 
you say to that?” 

“It will be just fine,” replied Paul. 

“Tt is awfully good of you to invite 
us,” said Tom, but Paul alone noticed 
that he put his hand to his head as 
if to cever a slight scar near his 
temple. 


Lobster Pot 
JENNTE E. STEWART 

This.is a good game for spring 
days out of doors or to play at a 
summer picnic. If there are a num- 
ber of boys and girls, say twenty, two 
leaders choose sides. When the one 
who chooses to be lobster has chosen 
six helpers he ceases choosing, al- 
lowing the head fisherman to take 
the rest of the children for his string. 
A certain bounds is decided upon 
not too large, and with mo obstruc- 
tions within its circumference. A 
bare space sixteen to twenty feet 
across will be sufficient. In a crowd 
where there are more boys than girls 
or more girls than boys the smaller 
cro, d may elect to be lobsters and 
the larger number fishermen. 

The fishermen form a chain and 
endeavor to surround and capture a 


lobster, Lobsters May run to any 
pa of the pot but must not leave 
its boundaries. When one is sur- 


rounded by a ring of fishermen he 
is caught, whether they touch -him 
or not. He is then one of the string 
o* fishermen and must help catch the 
rest. The fishermen may leave the 
hounds of the pot if by so doing they 
can surround a lobster who stands 
on the very boundary line. The whole 
string of fishermen need not ° in in 
a ring in order to pot a lobster. 
Should four or even two in the center 
or at either end find opportunity to 
surround him by clasping hands and 
forming a ring they are privileged so 
to do, aithough the chain may not 
divide and pursue in one or more 
sections. 
When all lobsters 


the are caught 


they separate from the fishermen and | 


get in the center of the 
fishermen now try to hold 
tive while the lobsters try to break 
through and escape. When one lob- 
ster gets away he is free, the game is 
ended and he is permitted to choose 
first in starting a new game. Where 
there are a number of big boys and 
lots of small children three big boys 
might elect to stand the crowd by be- 
ing lobster, while all the rest form a 
chain and try to capture them. 


ning. The 





Spool Armies 


MARY M’°CRAE CULTER 
Three littl Kansas brothers in- 
vented this game, which proved so 


good that even adulf members of the 
family took an occasional turn at it. 
In the beginning they did not have 
very many empty spools, but as there 
were three young lady sisters there 
was much dressmaking, so by careful 
saving the boys soon accumulated two 
hundred “soldiers.” 

For the game, these spools 


were 
divided into two “armies,”’ 


which were 


set up at opposite sides of the living 
room. Spools ranging from No 24 
thread up to No 80 were “common 
soldiers;” those from No 8 and 10 
thread were “captains;” the big ones 
from linen thread were “generals;”’ 


and the tiny spools from buttonhole 
silk were “drummer boys.” 

The common soldiers were first set 
up in a long row in front of the boy 
playing that “army.” Sometimes the 
rule was that they should be set. close 
enough to touch one another; at other 
times they were placed a quarter of 
an inch apart. A few inches in. front 
of the rank and file the “captains 
were set at regular intervals; in 
front of them were the “generals;” 
and beyond them the “drummer 
boys.’ A small marble was used for 
ammunition, and was shot across the 
floor at the opposing army. 

Every spool knocked over—and 
when they touched several went down 
at a shot—was “a dead man,” and 
was placed behind the player in ‘“‘the 


” 


dead pile.” If a spool whirled over 
and stood up back of the line it was 
merely “wounded,” and was left 
where it happened to stand, until 
shot down. 

As the ranks thinned the shots 


became more difficult, and required 
more skill in aiming. The generals 
and captains usually went down early 
in the game, but the little “drummer 
boys” were hard to “kill,” as they 
were so flat. There was always much 
excitement when only one or two men 
were left on a side, for they proved 
hard to hit. The game continued 
until one army was annihilated. 

Try this game, boys; you will en- 
joy it immensely. 





Gheer Up, Harry 


bride was overwhelmingly 
pleased with the progress she was 
making in cooking, and hubby was 
always so encouraging and so kind 
in making excuses if by amy chaftfoe 
she did make a little mistake when 
fuests were present. This same opin- 
ion of her forbearing husband might 
have continued indefinitely had she 
not inadvertently made use of a bit 
of slang. 

Noticing that Harry was a trifle 
downcast when the @immer was about 
half over she exclaimed  gayly: 
“Cheer up, Harry, the worst is yet to 
come.” 

Her husband glanced wp aquickty, 
anil with a despairing glance in- 
quired: ‘What! have you made a pie?” 


The 





them cap- | 
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LACE CURTAINS 


GIVEN 


These are 


ber. te for 25 
cakes Castile soap 
to sell at 10c. a 
cake, When sold, 
return our 2.50 
end we send you 
TWO PATRS of 


these jhandsome 
lace curtains. 


FRIEND SDAP CO. 
Dept .008, Concord Jct, hess. 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOK OF SAMPLES TUD- 


Buy Your Wall Paper at 
Factory Prices 


The greatest well paper bargains in the 
world—equal in beauty and quality to 25c 
and 50c grades—copies of rich, high-priced 
designs reproduced in our own factories. 
Have a beautiful home at small cost—a 
home that looks as well inside as a mansion. 

Catalog of new designs sent free—write 
for it today. 

Orders over $5 shipped prepaid 
within 300 miles. 


Independent Wall PaperCo. 
Deot.F, Li 


iberty Ave.,Pitteburg, Pa. 





1iGH GRADE 


WALL PAPER 
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Oh, Where, 
Tell Me, Where ? 


American Agricultunst 


Will Tell You, In 
A Personal Letter 


where to get things you want, but don’t 
know where to find. Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau will answer by mail, free of 
cost, subscribers’ inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp tor reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 


We will reply by personal letter, ad- 
vising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
Imerican Agqriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 


Imerican Agqriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 












5 a 
: Orange Judd Service Bureau : 
1 American Agriculturist, a 
: 315 Fourth Ave., New York City : 
t Inclosed is a two-cent etamp a 
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Piwto by Underwood & Underwood, 


Where Buildings Are Palaces 


HIS is a picture of the skyline view 
of New York city, from the Bat- 
tery (southern) end of Man- 

hattan island to the Municipal building. 

It is the most valuable section of real 

estate in the world; also there is a 

greater investment in way of build- 











ings and appliances than anywhere 
else. Behind the buildings, a short 
distance, are Broadway, the stock ex- 
changes, many gigantic banking and 
other financial and managerial insti- 
tutions, that make this section the 
financial nerve center of this country 











and Armies of Men and Women Work 








and the world. In the foreground are 
the emptying waters of the Hudson 
river. All kinds of ships ply these 
waters in all directions, carrying pas- 
sengers and freight on the various 
coastwise and foreign routes which 
radiate from this port, 
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These Better Babies May Make Better Men and Women 


'T ‘ban: were entered at a recent 
baby show. Nearly 200institutions 
and associations engaged in baby 
welfare work will enter upward of 
50,000 infants in various better babies’ 
contests. It is an organized effort to 





rear infants into healthy, vigorous and 
capable boys and girls. The idea is 
to encourage the breeding of better 
babies and also to reduce by one-half 
the present altogether too high infant 
mortality. 














Medem Photo Service 


The Modern Way of Directing Cannon Fire Is Here Shown 


SSERVERS in the field with 
strong glasses note where shells 
strike or are informed by aero- 
plane operators where the enemy is 
located. This information is_ tele- 
phoned’ from the various observers to 


this central station. Here the officers 
consider all the news and then phone 
to the officer in charge of the great 
guns. The message gives the exact 
angle at which the gun is to be 
placed when fired. 
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such a fire the 
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An Amazing Fire Extinguisher 


HE fastest burning fire, and 
I the most difficult to extin- 
guish, is that from oil, espe- 
oil. The 
water that an engine throws upon 
greater the danger, 
because the burning oil 
floats on the surface of the water. 
The picture at the left is character- 
istia of the terrible. conflagration 
which quickly follows when a great 
storage tank containing 12,000 gal- 
lons of oil is ignited. 
shows the 
miraculous’ way in which that same 
fire was absolutely extinguished in 
minute. 
done by having the tank equipped 
with a simple system of 
through which a’ new fluid called 
“fire foam’’ could be squirted. It 
evidently consists mostly of carbonic 
acid gas, which 
the same principle used in small 
and large fire extinguishers. 


Photo by Underwood & \nderwood, N. Y. 
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Pigs Arriving at a French Railroad 


Underwood & Underwood 


to be conveyed to the troops at Ver- 
dun. These pigs are more of the 
bacon type than the American fat hog. 
Throughout. Europe and England 
every effort is being made to increase 
the number of hogs. 


















Boys and Their Bird Houses 


7th grades of the public schools 
at St Paul showed bird houses of 
their own construction on their way 
to the recent bird exhibition in that 
city. Each boy designed and made his 


O* ER 5000 boys from the 6th and 


bird house in the school. The effort 
was to have no two alike. The boys 
and girls are going to make St Paul 
famous for its birds and flowers. Why 
not the same _ idea in every rural 
school? 
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American 


The Wiles of Land Locators 


5 nd Locating Co has a car 
chat sbene intthe principal cities. It is 
labeled “Government lands in Oklahoma 


, re man inside gave me 
given BOF ome "S- ‘A. Hambel, Indian 
land schooling car, demonstrating United 
States government lands. He wanted 
me to pay $135 in advance for the 
privilege of buying gil lands from the 
government at $1 to $5 an acre, not 
more than 160 acres to any one person. 
The revenue from the oil lease is such 
that I would get back my $135, get $25 
to boot; and have 160 acres of ‘land in 
my own name free and clear. I said I 
wanted to see the land first. Then he 
said | would have to make the payment 
first, after which I could go and seg it, 
and if the land were not as represented 
he would return me all I had put in.— 
[M. S., Binghamton, N Y. 

You man not have understood this 
demonstrator, or he may have exag- 
gerated, for if such chances were lying 
around loose, it would not be neces- 
sary for locators to hire special cars 
for demonstration purposes. The leca- 
tor of public lands usually is one who 
knows more or less about lands which 
are open to homestead entry. For a cer- 
tain fee he will suggest what quarter 
section of public land to file your 
claim on. In order to get title, you 
have to go and live on it and comply 
with the government rules. 

Sometimes the locator -will give you 
information that you might not other- 
wise readily acquire at a cost any less 
than his fee. However,. you! can ob- 
tain full particulars about the whole 
matter free of cost upon application 
to the General Land Office, Washing- 
ton, DC. Be mighty careful how you 
bind yourself to pay money to any lo- 
eator or intermediary regarding pub- 
lic lands the tile (or patent) to which 
can be obtained only from the federal 
government. Remember the locator’s 
interest is to get his fee, and the fact 
that he insists on getting it first will 
lead you to form your own judgment 
as to the prospects of your getting 
your money back from the concern, 
should you be dissatisfied with their 
service! Why go west; when agricul- 
tural opportunity exists right in your 
own county. Distance oft lends en- 
chantment to what may not be as 
good as’ that which exists right at 
home. 





Have It Agreed in Advance 

We had an agreement with a commis- 
sion firm in New York city to handle the 
output of our co-operative cheese fac- 
tory at a fraction of a cent under the 
average of fancy cheese in that market, 
they paying the freight and commission. 
When cheese went down. last year,.this 
firm took it upon itself to handle our 
cheese on commmission, giving us the 
average fancy price, but deducting 
freight, commission and cartage. Would 
you advise getting some sort of a con- 
tract with them for the coming season? 
{B. E. W., Up State. 

By all means have a specific con- 
tract with these people. The agree- 
ment should set forth the exact terms 
upon which they are to transact your 
business, and whether they are to buy 
your cheese outright at a price net to 
you with no deductions for freight, 
cartage and commission, or. whether 
they are tq sell it on a commission 
basis, and if so, upon what terms. 
If all these matters are clearly 
set out in writing before the season 
opens, there will be no chance for a 
misunderstanding or dispute from 
either party hereafter. Insist. upon 
systematic business methods in all 
matters of business. 





Look, Before You Leap!_ 

Beware’ of agents for kitchen 
ranges who want to take out your old 
Stove and put in their new range “on 
trial.” No matter what they say to 
you, first read every word of the 
contract or “trial order’’ they want 
you to sign. See if it isn't a non- 
cancellable contract or a strainght-out 
hote of hand for the amount, with 
no trial privilege at alf/ Don't let 
such -agent into your house unless 
you mean to buy their stove and pay 
cash: for it in full when note is due. 


Perhaps your local dealer will sell ” 


you « better stove for less money. 





We notice in your issue of April 22 
article concerning "W. F. Arnold & Co 


of 107 R R Ave, Jersey City, N J. We 


hipped him’ a crate. of eggs about 
hree months ago and we have been 
nable to collect for them. We wrote 
hem several times and gan’t get an 
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Will serve you free by private tetter if you 
case, or claim, with ali the papers about it and 
also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 
that you, are a paid up subscriber ; or if not 
be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 
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answer. And we placed the account, 
which is $7.20, in the hands of The 
National Collection Agency at Wash- 
ington, DC, and they have been un- 
able to locate them at this writing. 
We write this to warn the farmers and 
merchants not to ship them any: prod- 
uce at all; as they certainiy will not 
pay. Trusting this may be a benefit 
to the readers of American Agricultur- 
ist.—[D. 8S. Scruggs & Bro, Virginia. 

Postal. fraud order has been issued 
against Gem Supply Company at South 
Bend, Ind, and P. M, Supply Company 
at Mishawaka, Ind. 








How to Be a Detective ! 

I am getting letters from a detective 
agency that wants me to work for 
them. [ did not write them. but they 
sent me a letter in which they said: 
“It's lucky you wrete in as we feel we 
are about to need a detective in your 
locality.” What is the scheme?—[J. H. 
Elroy. 

It’s a new version of the old game 
of getting an advance fee out of you 
for “instructions,” by making you be- 
lieve that thereby they assure you-of 
a big position at big pay. 

If this doesn’t “land” you, they 
write again telling of an imm-diate 
case in your own county where they 
need you at once, but they will wait 
till you have paid your tuition in 
their school, studied their course and 
received your badge. Think of hold- 
ing up a murder while the detective 
was going through school! 

After graduation, if your commu- 


nity is very lawless, you \.ill have 
work every once in a while! 
Some people must be guileless 


enough to bite at such guff, or these 
gentry would not go to the expense of 
postage. 





Warning Signals 

How deceptive to advertise ‘an in- 
terest charge of 41446% per annum on 
all mortgage loans,” when as a matter 
of ‘fact the cost increases progressive- 
ly until the 19th year the interest 
would be over 50%. That is why we 
do not like the prospectus of Trinity 
national rural credit society. Besides 
the payment of $50 each year on a 
loan of $1000, it exacts $45 a year in- 
terest. That is 4%% interest the first 
year. As the principal is reduced $50 
each year, but the interest required 
stays at $45 annually, you would be 
paying $45 interest during the 19th 
year on a loan of only $71.. Neither 
do farmers care to confuse life and 
accident insurance with their mort- 
gages. In another place, the Trinity 
prospectus figures the interest cost at 
3%. We certainly cannot commend 
the scheme in its present form. 

Mrs C. H. M, sent $21 to Kellogg 
music company upon its offer to pub- 
lish her song, send her some copies 
and pay her a royalty of 50% on all 
sales’. Of course the scheme was put 
up to her in such a way that she was 








led to believe her song would have an | 


immense sale and make her a barrel 
of money. That form of swindle -has 
been repeatedly exposed in this col- 
umn. It is practiced by others than 
music publishers. This particular pub- 
lisher, Robert B. Kellogg, is still serv- 
ing his sentence of 15 months in At- 


lanta penitentiary, to which he was! 
sent by the United States court for | 


frav lulent 
mails. 


practices through the 


Unable to get any satisfaction for 
the women in many of our subscrib- 
ers’ families who have been taken in 
by a swindling home work scheme at 
Kokomo, Ind, known as Union M & 
S Co, we turned the matter over to 
the postoflice department. The result 
was that Gien S. Murphy was arrested 
on March 2, 1916, charged with using 
the mails to defraud by operating 
that concern, and was committed to 
jail in default..of bond to await the 
action of the United ‘States grand 
jury. We repeat that we’ do not 
know of any home work schemes for 
women, such-as are advertised in the 
daily newspapers and in — periodicals 
that do not ¢ensor iheir advertising, 
which we can recommend. Such 
swindles are never admitted to the 
advertising columas of this periodical, 
as we guarantee subscribers’ satisfac- 
tion in dealing with our advertisers, 





provided you alwafs say when writ- 
ing, “I saw your adv in the old reliable 
American Agriculturist.” 


Look out for an agent selling Fish- 
er’s poultry medicine at $1.50 per bot- 
tie and agreeing to deliver one trio of 
chickens with each bottle. Don’t let 
him see your money until he de- 
livers both the chickens and the 
bottle. Why should you believe his 
story about the merits of such dope? 
If he claims that it comes from Fisher 
poultry farm at Indianapolis, inform 
him that we have been unable to lo- 
cate any such eoncern there. 


‘Why, oh why, do people buy dope 
for man or beast on the say-so of itin- 
erant fakers! Consult your local doc- 
tor, veterinarian or attorney, instead 
of paying money to traveling swindlers. 
Some folks begrudge a dollar to their 
resident physician, or lawyer or vet, 
whom they know all about and who 
will always do right by them, but al- 
low themselves to be gulled by smooth 
talking strangers. Our subscribers are 
not that foolish. 


if you think you have been 
“awarded” a set of silver for 97 cents 
by any muil order concern in Canada, 
make up’ your mind that it is simply 
a scheme to get your money. The 
Parisian silverware company of Mon- 
treal was one name under which this 
scheme was worked. A United States 
postal fraud order is out against it. 
Don’t send money to any mail order 
scheme in Canedu, for you have no 


redress. This particular swindle has 
been repeatediy 
column. 





Thanks for Service Rendered 


We surely do appreciate what you 
have done for us. Thank you very 
much for your kindness to us.—{Mrs 
Georgia unl, 





Please accept my hearty thaaks for 
collecting the $4 due me. IT was ua- 
able to get anything out of this ac- 
count until I put it into your hands.— 
{Mrs Rose Boyer. . 


The mail brought me a check from 
that man covering the amount of bill 
due me, and I thank you for your ef- 
forts in this matter.—[{Mrs Bert ¢ 
Hallock. 





F. C. is advised that we would net 
care to deposit $4 with Everywom:n's 
decorating company of Buffalo for the 
privilege of working for them. We 


have repeatedly warned our reud- 
ers against various work-at-home 
schemes. 


I received the check in full from the 
insurance company I had trouble wiih 
and I thank you very much indeed for 
your help in securing it. I am sure { 
would not have been successful. witl- 
out your assistance.—[{J. M. Durin. 





I received a check from that parity 
for $50 and he promises to pay more 
soon. Thank you for your competent 
service.—[A. Crusher, 
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Hosiery is backed b 
limited guarantee o 
tion. 
Durable Durham Hosiery. 


We 


Durham Hosiery Mills 
Durham, N, C. 
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You Can’t Jerk the 
Tops Off these Socks 


Up at four in the morning—out of 
bed in a hurry—pull on your socks 
with a jerk, and if they’re Durable 
Durhams, the tops will stand the 


That’s because Durable Durham 
socks are made from the strongest, 
stretchiest cotton and knit to with- 
stand a man’s hardest tugging. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


is made to give the wear you éx- 
pect of much more expensive 
hosiery, yet costs you 10c, 


The heel, sole and toe of Durham 
Hosiery are heavily reinforced 
to stand shoe friction, where the 
The famous 
Durham fps assure colors that 


Every pair of Durable Durham 
our un- 
satisfac- 
Ask the storekeeper for 
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Beginner’s Guide 


than anywhere else, and t 
moving from the city to country 


llustrated, & 





By F..A. WAUGH 


Here is the right kind of a book at last. . It t 
4 practices of propagation, planting, culture, fertilization, pruning, spraying, etc. A sort of 
rimer for beginners. Its definite purpose is set forth in the preface as fol 
ok is written for the one who dves not know. 
think it hardly worth while, but I ask him to remember that the simplest questions are the 
ones oftenest asked, and that the beginners are the ones who oftenest need. heip.”’ . 
The need of such a by noah book is no doubt more urgent in the field of fruit growing 
reason is that this tine of work appeals especialty to people re- 
It appeals also to women, teachers, clerks of smal] means 
and men of broken health who take up fruit growing as.a recreation or for some. other out- 
side reason. The author is a practical fruit grower of wide experience; he has also been 
ongaged in teaching for many years and knows what sort of information inners. require ; 
, what is perhaps the most mportant requirement, he knows how to w ‘ 


tnches. 120 pages. Cloth. Price, net, 80.76 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York 


to Fruit Growing 


It is a simple statement of the elementary 


ows: “This little 
The. man who has already arrived may 
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Roadster $675 
Model 83B fob. Toleda 
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As a rule automobile prices vary 
according to power. 


The $695 Overland is the one big, 
important, outstanding exception to the 
rule, 


Because we build twice as many 
cars as any other producer of automobiles 
of like class— . 


We can price this car way below its 
power class—nearly $200 below. 


Another heavy shortage this spring 
is almost certain. 


Order yours now to avoid delayed 
delivery. 


Catalog on request—please address Dept. 54 


The Willys=Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


“ade in U. S. AW” 
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